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ABOUT THE AUTHOR OF THIS BOOK 

Thk leader of Soviet polar explorers, Ivan Dmitrievich Papanin, is one 
of the most popular personalities in the Soviet Union, both as a social 
VTorker and as a scientist. His life has been an eventful one. He had the 
good fortune to lead the greatest scientific e:q)edition to the Arctic in 
history. His friends call him in fun "the master of the North Pole.” 
Now Papanin is the head of the vast economic enterprise of the Northern 
Sea Route, and a rear-admiral Of the Navy of the U.S.S.R. 

In 1945 Ivan Papanin turned fifty^ He was bom in the South of 
Russia, in the town of Sevastopol in the Crimea. His childhood was 
spent in a modest little house in the homely quarter of workers and 
poor fisher folk. 

In this part of Russia, at the principal base of the Black Sea Fleet, 
love for the sea and for daring adventures and voyages was handed 
down from generation to generation, from family to fai^y. Papanin's 
family was no exception to this rule. Papanin’s grandfafter had been 
a seaman in the navy, and had died the death of the brave during the 
heroic defence of Sevastopol in 1855. His father had served in the navy 
for seven years and then became a seaman in the barges plying the 
Black Sea. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the sea should have been Papanin's 
best friend from early childhood. 

Often he would go fishing with the grown-ups and return home with 
a good catch of mullets and gobies. He W£is a lively boy, enterprising 
beyond his years, the acknowledged leader among his playmates. 

Vanya attended the elementary school, at that time the only educa- 
tional institution in the Korabelni quarter. But he was unable to finish 
the course because his father could not afiord the sdiool fees. "My 
heart ached when I had to take Vanya away from school,” said old 
Dmitri Papanin. "He was an intelligent boy and spoken well of by 
his teachers. ...” 

At the age of fourteen Papanin began his working life. He was 
apprenticed to a turner in the compass shop of the Sevastopol naval port. 
In a few years he became a skilled craftsman, ’^en stiE a yoiith he 
was considered a good, efficient turner. In the engineering shops of 
Sevastopol and later at the Bekker shipyards in Reyal (now Tallinn) 
Ivan Papanin repaired slow-going cargo transports, gimboats and 
fast torpedo boats. Then the world war broke into his life, hi 
when he was called up, he returned to Sevastopol. The period of his 
active service was spent on his native sea, 

From the very first days of the October Revolution of 19x7 the naval 
rating, Ivan Papanin; entered the service of the Soviet Government. 

At the end of the Civil War, Ivan Papanin was mployed at the 
People’s Commissariat of Posts and Telegraphs. While there he:,\s^ 
offered an appointment in East Siberia. ..In faraway Yakutia, at the . 
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Aldan goldfields, many hundreds of miles from the Trans-Siberian railway, 
a big radio station was being built. To that spot went Papanin with 
his wife, Galina Kirillovna, the devoted friend and companion of his life. 
The express which took them to the East rushed through dense forests, 
past mountains and steppes. In steppes and mountain valleys they saw new 
towns springing up, factories being built and roads being made. Building 
was going on ever3rwhere. Wild beasts, alarmed by the roar of machinery 
and grating of saws, fled from the taiga farther find farther to the north. 

The building of a radio station on the goldfield was no easy matter. 
In that remote spot they had to Kve as on a campaign. The nearest 
inhabited points could only be reached on horseback. 

In a year Papanin returned to Moscow. A quiet apartment in a 
crooked little street of the old capital. All around — books, on the table, 
on shelves, in cupboards, in bookcases ... He had much to learn. 
He had to make up for the years given up to the civil war and the taiga. 
It was not easy to master the fat volumes on geography, history, political 
economy, specific sciences I He became a student at the All-Union 
Pl anning Academy and studied hard and persistently. For aU that 
Papanin would not stay put. In 1931 he found himself for the first time 
ill the Arctic. He went out on the ice-breaker Malygin to Franz Josef 
Land as representative of the Commissariat of Posts and Telegraphs, 
and at Tikhaya Bay exchanged mail with the dirigible, Graf Zeppelin. 

Papanin was attracted, nay captivated, by the Arctic. Returning 
from tihe expedition, he firmly resolved to devote the whole of his life 
to work in ihe Arctic. In that grim and little-known land there were so 
many unsolved problems, so much for an intelligent mind and capable 
hands to do. The Arctic became his secret dream. 

Early in 1932 Papanin gave up his studies at the Planning Academy. 
Several months later he was already beyond the Both parallel, at Franz 
Josef Land. 

On a remote island of the Franz Josef Archipelago — ^Hooker Island — 
a polar observation station was being built. The personnel for this 
station was carefully selected. The only kind of men who could make 
good in the Arctic were industrious and persistent workers, men of strong 
character and iron will. Ivan Papanin answered these requirements. 

The hardness and giimness of life and work in the Arctic was after 
his own heart. The constant state of alertness one had to be in, the 
struggle against a capricious and treacherous climate, the austere yet 
rational mode of life, the peculiar feeling of comradeship which added 
strength to this sm^ group of Arctic workers, all pleased Papanin, 
because it was in keeping with his o\m character and inclinations. 

- On Hooker Island, Papanin and his friends created a model polar 
observatory and built a village. In the following Arctic navigation 
season, the icebreaker Malygin brought to Franz Josef Land bifllding 
materi^, furniture, equipment, stores of provisions and other supplies. 
The sdentific persoimel of the polar station, who had come out on the 
consisted mostly of young men eager to conquer the Arctic. 
In Papanin they found a. fearless explorer, a brilliant organiser -whose 
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determination knew no bounds. '‘With a man like him, you wouldn't 
perish anywhere I” was their verdict. 

It was amazing with what fantastic speed the polar station sprang 
up. An aerodrome was built, a hangar for aircraft, an electric power 
station ; they in.stalled a telephone system to connect up all the buildings, 
and put up a windmill. The personnel lived under comfortable conditions, 
with a library and a clubhouse, in which stood a mail-box bearing the 
laconic inscription : "Collection : once a year, when a, steamer arrives 
' from Archangel.” Communication with the mainland was maintained 
by radio every day, when the results of the various scientific observations 
were transmitted. 

On Franz Josef Land, Papanin became very friendly with Eugene 
Fedorov, a young scientist and colleague. Three years later Fedorov 
became one of Papanin 's three companions to share the adventure of 
the world-famous "North Pole”, scientific station on the drifting icefloe. 

The scientific station on Tikhaya Bay became widely known. News- 
papers wrote about it, commentators described it over the radio, polar 
scientists visiting Tikhaya Bay spoke about the station with enthusiasm. 

About that time an important event took place in the Arctic. For 
the first time, the question had been raised on a nation-wide scale of 
opening up a Northern sea route to form a main waterway linking up 
the Atlantic, the Barents and the White Seas with the Pacific Ocean. 
And in 1932, on the initiative of Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin, an 
expedition on the icebreaker SiUrya^v set out from Archangel to the 
East. The icebreaker made the voyage through the Northern sea route 
to the. Pacific Ocean in one navigation season, i.e., without having to 
winter in the Arctic. A year later, the voyage was repeated by the 
icebreaker Chelyuskin, whidi also reaped Pacific waters, but was thrown 
back by the icedrift from the Bering Strait to the Chukotsk Sea, where 
she went under, crushed by the ice. The crew of the Chelyuskin and 
members of the expedition landed on the ice and were rescued by Soviet 
airmen who took them back to the mainland. The voyage of the 
Chelyuskin once more confirmed the feasibility of sailing from European 
ports to the Pacific Ocean by the shortest sea route through Arctic 
waters. Soon after the loss of the Chelyuskin, the icebreaker Lithe set 
out from' Vladivostok to the Arctic. She made the voyage through 
the Northern sea route in one navigation season, like the SibiryaUtw 
and the Chdyuskin, only from the opposite direction— from east to westv 
The invasion of the polar ice had begun. 

Ivan Papanin at that time was head of a group of scientific polar 
workers on Cape Chel3niskin, the northernmost extremity of the European 
continent. Coming from the Kara and Laptev Seas, the Chelyuskin 
passed the Arctic settlement situated on the shore of Vilkitzky Strait.. 
On board the vessel as a member of the expedition was the young 
geologist, Peter Sbirshov, and the wdl-known Arctic wirdess operator, 
Ernst Krenkd, the two having made the same voyage on the SiUryakov- 
the year before. Standing on the shore and watching the Chdyuskiti 
^sappearing eastwards were Ivan Papanin and Eugene Fedorov, a 
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scientific worker on the Cape Chel3mskin station. Little did any of 
them think that fife's paths would throw them together to make the 
famous “foursome" of the “North Pole” Station on the drifting icefloe. 

Making the round (on skis) of his "possessions” on Cape Chdyuskin, 
Papanin one day saw an immense field of ice many years old. The 
gigantic icefloe was drifting with the current through the strait, crushing 
everything in its path and staggering the imagination by its force. 

"What do you think, Eugene,” Papanin asked Fedorov who was 
with him, "of putting a little house on a monster like that, and maybe 
drifting for a year or two ?” 

Maybe at that very moment a conversation like the following was 
taking place in the wardroom of the Chelyuskin : 

"We’ve got dozeiis of polar stations on the coasts and on islands,” 
says Mikhail Babushkin; the senior Russian Arctic pilot, addressing 
those present, among whom were Shirshov and Krenkel. "Why shouldn’t 
we land on the North Pole, build a hotel and start taking tourists there ?” 

"A fantastic idea, worthy of H. G, Wells,” someone interrupted the 
speaker’s facetious remark. 

A spate of questions followed : 

"Would the ice hold ?” 

"What would be the price of a tourist’s ticket ?” 

"What sort of guarantee should we get from the polar bears ?” 

Thus, in different parts of the Arctic, the idea was gradually maturing 
among Soviet polar workers of penetrating to the North Pole, yet little 
did they think that only three or four years separated them from the 
realisation of this alluring dream. 

Papanin on Cape Chel3mskin began to work out a plan with great 
energy. He clearly saw the difficulties of an eispedition to the North 
Pole. Not many explorers had managed to penetrate to the Central 
Arctic. Many ways had been tried of reaching the icefields of the Central 
Polar Basin — on foot, by dog teams, on ships frozen into the ice, in 
aircraft and submarines. ... 

Iv^ Papanin on Cape Cheljmskin read numerous books on different 
expeditions to the North Pole, studying every detail in them. He filled 
a fat notebook with his comments on the subject. He was still unaware 
that also dreaming of conquering the North Pole was Mikhail Vodopyanov, 
the outstanding Russian Arctic airman, a Hero of the Soviet Union, one 
of those who had taiken part in the rescue of the Chdyuskin personnel 
stranded on the ice. The conviction grew more and more on Papanin 
that it was possible to live on an icefloe and drift with it for a yeair, 
maybe two. The same conviction was e^qpressed by the airman, Mikfiail 
Vodopyanov. When they eventually met both had elaborated detailed 
plans for conquering the North Pole, with much in common between them. 

' In 1935 Papanin submitted his plan to the; appropriate governmental 
•deparianents. The idea of landing: at the North Pole from the air and 
organising a scientific . station, on a -drifting icefloe met with approval, 
pie Government gave its consent to the organisation of the North Pole 
Station and preparations commenced. , 
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The staff of the e3q)edition was housed in a wing of a big building ' 
in a narrow street in the business part of Moscow. From these premises 
the future "master of the North Pole” was linked up with dozens of 
institutions, factories and works, conunissioned to manufacture the 
necessary equipment, supplies and foodstuffs for the e^edition. Engin- 
eers were working on the problem of minimising the weight and improving 
the qualities of scientific instruments and apparatus. The Institute of 
Engineers of Public Nutrition was preparing appetising concentrates of 
high calorific value. 

During the course of the day Papanin had to see to a hundred things. 

He held conferences with constructors, workers and engineers who were 
preparing the equipment ; he entered into every detail of the expedition. 

In the evenings he studied astronomy and navigation, the technique of 
radio communications and the art of cooking, the rudiments of medicine 
and the principles of meteorology. In conjimction with the otlier members 
of the expedition he invented new kinds of polar equipment, made changes 
in their personal outfits, and again and again carefully studied 
experiences of Nansen, Amimdsen, Scott and Shackleton. The prepara- 
tion for the daring venture into the very heart of the North Arctic Ocean 
proceeded most successfully, and in the summer of 1936, Papanin declared 
everything to be ready. 

He sailed from Archangel to the North on the icebreaker Russanov, 
in the holds of which was the equipment for the future North Pole 
Station. The Russanov arrived at Rudolf Island, the northernmost 
island of the Franz Josef Archipelago, at the 82nd parallel. Here Papanin 
established the principal base for the air exjiedition to the North Pole. 

On an ice hill on this island was constructed an aerodrome — ^the northern- 
most aerodrome on the terrestrial globe. From this spot a squadron of 
aircraft was to take off for the Central Polar Basin. A few weeks later 
Papanin returned to the mainland. The matter was out of his hands now 
and in those of the airmen. 

The air expedition for the Pole took off from Moscow for Rudolf 
Island on March ai, 1937- Two months later, after a careful survey of 
the ice, carried out in numerous recoimaissance flights, the leading ' 
aircraft of the expedition, piloted by Mikhail Vodopyanov, took off from 
the ice aerodrome on Rudolf Island and flew away to &e North,: It 
was followed by three other four-engined aircraft. 

At II a.m. the aircraft N-170 landed in the region of the North Pole. 

The landing had been made by Vodopyanov in a masterly manner, 

Papanin kept a diary from the first day of his arrival, on the icefloe. 
Day by day, be noted down an3dhmg that happened during the nine 
months of the drift. His diary, written in ordinary or indelible pencil, , 
filled five fat notebooks. He recorded events in the diary.no matter what 
the conditions, even when they were such, as, in the Mter part of the 
drift, when the lives of the four erqjlpreis were in, grfeat danger. 

. Papmin's diary gives a full account of life on the drifting icefl,oe. . 

, The four conquerors of the North Pole— Ivan Papanin, Peter Shirthov, . 
Eugene Fedorov and Enrst Krimkcl— maintained contact with; the . 
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mainland by wireless during the whole course of their drift. They 
transmitted the results of their scientific observations to the mainland, 
and also gave an account of their unusual life on the icefloe. The 
mainland, in its turn, kept them supplied with news of events at home. 

The four Papaninites, as the four inhabitants of the North Pole were 
called, never felt lonely. Their spirits were continuallj' sustained by the 
numerous radiograms received from their compatriots, and the appre- 
ciation of their work expressed in messages from foreign countries. The 
four men spent 374 days on the drifting icefloe, during which period they 
covered the immense distance from the North Pole to the south latitudes 
of the Greenland Sea. 

The whole world followed the daring adventure of Papanin and his 
colleagues. Neither polar storms, nor the dangerous rocks of Greenland, 
nor the cracks in the chaotically packed ice, nor the proximity of polar 
bears could discourage the four explorers of the Central Arctic. Papanin, 
Shirshov, Fedorov and Krenkel worked zealously and fruitfully to the 
last moment of their stay on the drifting icefloe. 

Papanin’s expedition contributed much new scientific data about the 
Central Arctic. It established the laws governing the drift cmrents ; it 
studied the relief of the bed of a considerable part of the North Arctic 
Ocean ; it proved the presence at the Pole of warm waters of Atlantic 
origin, which penetrate to the Arctic Ocean through the wide gate between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen ; the magnetic measurements made by the 
expedition established the geographical distribution of the dements of 
terrestrial magnetism along the course of the drift. Meteorological 
observations showed that the weather is considerably calmer in the 
region of what is called "the cold polar cap" than on the borders of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

On February 19, 1938, the icebreakers Taimyr and Mwman, sent out 
by the Soviet Government, reached the icefloe to take off the four members 
of the expedition. For the first time in the nine months of the drift, the 
Papaninites found themsdves among their own people — ^Arctic seamen, 
airmen and scientists. Papanin and his colleagues were chaired and 
embraced and tossed in the air. The "Master of the North Pole" could 
hardy manage to distribute the souvenirs everyone wanted. 

For the last time he made the round of the, territory of the camp, 
with which so many memories were bound up. The icefloe had . served 
the four explorers as a home from the North Pole to the 70th paralld ; 
drifting in zigzags, it was carried by the current all the time to the south. 
On taking leave of the icefloe, Papanin ran up the flag of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics on a pole fixed on a high pack of ice. "It 
wUl go on drifting through the sea until the icefloe melts away," he 
said. Papanin was the last to leave the icefloe. 

That night another meeting took place in the Greenland Sea. Breaking 
through the.fojg were the-searchlights of the Yermak, the oldest Russian 
icebr^ker, whiphhad sailed from Leningrad to take off the four Papanih- 
ites froni the icefloe,. 'V^en the YcmaA drew alongside the Taimyr and 
^ByMwman, the four Papaninites boarded her. 
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The wireless station on the Yermak worked at more than full load. 
It received a flood of greetings from the homeland and transmitted tens 
of thousands of words for the newspapers. Papanin sent a warm-hearted 
reply to every greeting. "Thank you for remembering a countryman/’ 
he wrote to Sevastopol which had informed him that tiie Appolonovaya 
Balka, where he used to live, had been renamed after him. The inhabitants 
of the town of Alushta had given his name to the street he had passed 
through with his detachment of partisans in 1920. Meetings held all 
over the Soviet Union passed the resolution ; "We will work as faithfully 
and heroically as the four Bolshevik scientists. . . . We will take 
lessons from the Papaninites in fortitude, courage and valour. . . 

The wireless station received a message addressed to the “four” 
from Stalin and his colleagues : 

"To Papanin, Shirshov, Fedorov, Krenkel. 

We congratulate you on the successful fulfilment of your responsible 

task. Ihe whole of our country is proud of your heroic work. We 

await your return to Moscow. Fraternal greetings !” 

From the moment the Papaninites returned to their native land thar 
life was like a triumphal procession. For two days they were ffeted in 
Leningrad, and on March 17, 1938, a special train brought them to 
Moscow. A year had gone by since they left Moscow. They had flown 
away to the North believing in the success of their undertaking and their 
belief had been fully justified. Papanin and his comrades had left the 
capital as rank and file explorers and returned to it as world-famous 
conquerors of the North Pole, Heroes of the Soviet Union. 

Soon after his return to Moscow the degree of Doctor of Geographical 
Sciences was conferred on Papanin. The Govanment appointed him 
Head of the Central Administration of the Northern Sea i^ute, which 
position he occupies to the present day. 

In him the army of Soviet polar workers acquired a resolute com- 
mander. With great energy, Papanin set about the task entrusted to 
him by the Government of converting the Northern Sea Route into a 
main waterway to ensure regular communications with the Far East. 

The network of polar and wireless stations was considerably extended ; 
ports were equipped at the main sections of the route ; air bases were 
established for systematic ice recoimaissance for the service of ships. 

Every year during the Arctic navigation season, Papanin would sail 
away on an icebreaker to direct navigation along the Northern Sea 
Route. He would penetrate to the most distant comers' of the Arctic, 
introducing order ever3mhere. He saw to it that the vast, business of 
the Central A dminis tration of the Northern Sea Route, with ramifications 
over thousands of kilometres, was attended and consolidated. 

As a result of the constant encouragement given to Arctic exploration 
and devdopment by, the Soviet Government; and particularly by Stalmi 
the face of the Arctic was changed the country gradu^y became, 
habitable and hospitable. The Arctic settlements are linked up with the| 
mainland by dozens of ships plying the- Northern Sea Route from west 
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to east and from east to west. Ore mines, coal mines and sawmills are 
operating in the Arctic ; prospecting for oil has been carried out with 
success. 

Another noteworthy feat performed by Papanin was to extricate the 
icebreaker Georgi Sedov from the ice in which she was trapped. When 
the four Papaninites, still drifting in their icefloe, were approaching the 
84th parallel, the icebreaker Georgi Sedov began her drift in the Laptev 
Sea. The vessel had become icebound and, drifting with the ice, was 
carried more and more to the north and north-west, crossing hitherto 
unknown regions on the borders of the "pole of inaccessibility. " On 
board the Sedov were fifteen rank and file polar explorers, most of them 
young. They converted the vessel into a scientific research station. 
Drifting with the ice the Sedov covered the immense distance from 
Novosibirsk islands to the Greenland Sea. The fifteen explorers aboard 
the vessel carried out a vast programme of scientific work. Their 
observations contributed much to the knowledge of Arctic scientists and 
elucidated many obscure phenomena in the Arctic Basin. 

Coming to meet the drifting Sedov in the Greenland Sea was the 
flagship of the Arctic fleet, the Joseph StaUn, flying the peimant of the 
Head of the Central Administration of the Northern Sea Route. 
The Joseph Stalin was the latest and most modem icebreaker built at 
the Leningrad docks. In 1939 jPapanin, onboard the Joseph Stalin, ltd. 
navigation in the Arctic ; in a few weeks the icebreaker crossed the 
Northern Sea Route from Murmansk to the Pacific Ocean and back again. 
Now the Stalin, battling through the severest polar storms, was cutting 
through the ice of the Greenland Sea to reach the Sedov. This was 
accomplished on January 13, 1940, when the drift of the Georgi Sedov, 
which had lasted 812 days, was over. 

The successful extrication of the Sedov from the ice was greatly 
appreciated by the Soviet (^vernment, who awarded Papanin another 
'Golden Star." For the second time Papanin became a Hero of the 
Soviet Union, 

When tile Hitlerites attacked the Soviet Union, Papanin was preparing 
for the forthcoming Arctic navigation season. Plans had to be ttered 
en route ; measures had to be , taken to safeguard Arctic communications 
, for military needs ; the icebreaker fleet Trad , to be put on ai war footing ; 
the operations of the Northern Sea Route had to be reorganised to serve 
the needs of the front. Papanin worked day and night without rest. 

The ships sailed from the ports at the appointed time. Provisions, 
machihery and equipment were delivered to their proper destinations. 
In the autumn the ships, as usual, returned to the mainland with cargoes 
of Igarsky timber, Arctic coal, fi^ and pelts. 

The Soviet Union at that tiine was living through difl&cult days, 
Tatog, advantage of the unexpectedness of their treacherous attack, the 
Gein^. divisions were tearing madly into the depths of the country. 
.The ^ate Conunittee of Defence appointed Papanin plenipotentiary in 
all rnatters relating to transport in the North.: 
i . tPapanin- remained in . Archangel and Murmansk al^ without a 
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break for two years. But all the time he did not relinquish the direction 
of the important work proceeding along the Northern Sea Route. He 
availed himself of every opportunity of maintaining contact with the 
polar workers when they arrived at the port or on visits to Moscow, or 
by wireless. Every day Papanin directed the work of the many thousands 
of people scattered over the vast territory of the Soviet Arctic. 

The summer of 1943 was marked by particularly complicated ice 
and meteorological conditions on the Northern Sea Route. Papanin 
sailed for the western sector of the Arctic to direct the convoys of ships. 

Transferring from icebreaker to transport, from transport to battle- 
ship, from batlleship to icebreaker, he visited many comers of the Arctic, 
casting a fatherly eye over the ports, polar stations and aircraft bases. 
On more than one occasion during th& navigation season he was seen 
by the port workers of Providence Bay, Tixie Bay, the workers at Ugolni 
Bay and by the fishermen of Kolyma. He inspected the oil-bearing 
regions and salt-mines at Nordvik Bay and the wireless centre on Cape 
Schmidt ; he verified the work of the polar station on Wrangel Island. 
From this place he brought away a polar bear cub, which he later handed 
over to an accompanying transport to be presented as a gift to the 
American city of Seattle. 

In the autumn of 1944 Papanin returned to Moscow and got busy 
writing a report on the work in the Arctic. There were still many unsolved 
problems in this country of frozen silence. So much had been done by 
Soviet people to conquer the Arctic, so much still remamed to be done 
before this vast region of cold would be finally won. 

In spite of his great preoccupation with work of state importancej 
Papanin takes an active part in public life, . He was elected by the people 
as deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., the Soviet puliament. 
He is also a deputy of the Moscow City Soviet and a deputy of the 
Chukotsk Regional Soviet. At the same time, Papanin is President, of 
the Sports Section of the All-Union Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. In 1940 he was made an honorary member of the 
London Geographical Society. 

In his capacity as deputy to the Supreme Soviet, Papanin receives 
numerous letters daily from different towns of the country. , Not one 
of them remains unanswered ; no request for help is refused. ; . 

Papanin loves children. He takes every opportunity to visit schools 
and likes to broadcast for children. On his initiative, polar workers 
have organised a system of patronage over children’s homes, where war 
orphans are being educated. 

Such is Ivan Dmitrievich Papanin, the man with a big heart, md 
untiring energy, the famous son of the Russian people and . author of . 
the. present book : “Life on, an Icefloe.” ; . . . =, ,■ 



FOREWORD 


The idea of organising an esqsedition in the Central Polar Basin on a 
drifting icefloe occurred to Arctic explorers during the “First Inter- 
national Polar Year" (in 1931-32). Great efforts and will-power, compli- 
cated technical appliances and thorough preparations were needed to 
plan and equip an expedition of this kind. In fact, it was the thorough, 
well-planned preparations which ensured the success of our work. 

For a long time Russians had been attracted to the North, Our 
country has, on more than one occasion, fitted out expeditions to investi- 
gate the Arctic Ocean. 

At the beginning of the twentieth centuiy, D. I, Mendeleyev, the 
great Russian chemist, in collaboration with Admiral Makarov, worked 
out a plan for an expedition to the North Pole. In his memorandum to 
the Minister of Finance, Mendeleyev said ; "the . . . conquest of the 
polar icefidds with the aid of ships ought to be of greater interest to 
Russia than to any other country, for no other country possesses such an 
extensive coastline on the Arctic Ocean. Emptying into the Arctic are 
vast rivers irrigating a great part of the Empire, whose development is 
retarded not so much because of climatic conditions, as because of the 
absence of trading outlets through the Arctic Ocean. The conquest of 
the ice of the Arctic Ocean constitutes one of the economic problems of 
the future of North-East European Russia, and of practically the whole 
of Siberia.” 

The exploration of Franz Josef Land, where we chose a base for a 
further advance on the North Pole, has an interesting history. As long 
ago as 1870, the famous Russian meteorologist A. I. Voyeikov propounded 
a scheme for the organisation of a big expedition to explore the seas 
lying to the north-west of Novaya ^enilya. His plan was not realised. 

One of the most ardent advocates of exploration in the Arctic was the 
geologist P. A. Kropotkin. In the memorandum which he drew up in 
connection wth a projected ej^edition, Kropotkin pointed out, amongst 
other things, that between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya there must 
be some undiscovCTed land stretching northwards beyond Spitzbergen. 
It was entirely by chance that the land to the extreme north of the 
Barents Sea, the existence of whidi had been presumed by Kropotkin, 
was discovered by an Austro-Hungarian expedition. In August 1873 
the ship of this expedition became icebound, and was carried by the 
drifting ice to a land which Payer, head of the expedition, named "Franz 
Josef I-and.” . , 

, reaching the North Pole was for long the chief object of Arctic 

expeditions, polar explorers were very interested in the land discovered 
by Payer. Of comparativdy easy access to ships, and at the same time 
. far to the north, Franz Josef Land seemed particularly fitted 

- as a base for an expedition whose object was to reach the North Pole. 

At the end of ine nineteenth century' working on Franz Josef Land 
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was an English expedition led by Jackson. Wintering in the northern 
part of Franz Josef Land at approximately the same time was the great 
Arctic explorer Fridtjof Nansen, who was returning south after his 
daring attempt to reach the Pole on foot over the drifting ice (Nansen 
reached Lat. 86°i4' N.). Soon the American journalist Wellman appeared 
on Franz Josef Land. He made a great deal of noise in the world press 
about his expedition to the North Pole, but the results achieved by his 
expedition were in inverse ratio to his advertising : Wellman got no 
farther than Rudolf Island. After Wellman’s, another expedition appeared 
on Franz Josef Land, an Italian expedition headed by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. This expedition established a base on the west coast of Rudolf 
Island, in Teplitz Bay, where the Bolsheviks in 1932 built the most 
northerly meteorological station in the world. 

In the spring of 1900 a party of this Italian expedition, headed by 
Captain Cagni, set out from Rudolf Island for the Pole, their equipment 
and stores being pulled by one hundred and two dogs. Three months 
later, completely exhausted and worn out, the members of the polar 
party with several dogs, who had miraculously survived, returned to 
TepHtz Bay. Three of the party had perished. Suffering incredible 
hardships, Cagni succeeded in reaching Lat. 86“34' N., i.e., penetrated 
twenty miles farther than Nansen in 1895. However, the Cagni expedition 
yielded no scientific results whatever. 

A year after the Italians another expedition was operating on Franz 
Josef Land. This time it was composed of Americans, whose aim was to 
reach the Pole. The expedition was headed by the meteorologist Baldwin. 

They took with them four hundred and twenty dogs and ;^een horses, 
Baldwin, however, returned to America without even making the attempt 
to reach the North Pole. Another American— Fiala— who had taken 
part in Baldwin’s expedition in the capacity of photographer, undertook 
to continue the work. After he had lost his ship, Fiala in 1903 established 
a base on Rudolf Island.. Three times Fiala set out from the island with 
dog sledges in an attempt to reach the Pole, but the icqpacks prevented 
him from getting beyond the 82nd parallel. Two years later an Ameticaii 
rescue ship reached Franz Josef Land and took off Fiala ^d Fis 
companions. 

■y^at Cagni, Baldwin and Fiala were unable to accomplish, the 
Russian lieutenant G. Y. Sedov resolved to perform. In 1912 he decided 
to organise, an expedition to the North Pole, with Franz Josef Land ^ 
his base. In a small vessel he reached Franz Josef Land and then set 
out on his daring venture on foot. The explorers had only twenty-four 
dogs who, with difficulty, pulled their iniserable load distributed on three 
sledges. Sedov walked in front, his face pale, his movements hampered 
by asthma ; from time to time he halted to rub his feet tyhich were 
covered with patches of scurvy. 

To Sedov the expedition was a question of life, or death. To return , 
home without having reached, the Pole as his predecessors had done, 
was out of the question for him. He .was mortally afraid, of the ridi^e 
he might encounter if he returned home from an unsUccessM expe^tidti. 
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That is why, even though a sick man, Sedov would not renounce his 
daring project. On March i, 1914. he made this last entry in his dia^ : 
"Dear sun, give them light at home so that they may see how hard it is 
for us here on the ice. . . .” 

Four days later Sedov died, not far from Rudolf Island. Sedov’s 
expedition carried out scientific work of no little importance, both on 
Franz Josef Land and on Novaya Z^lya, but the results of it were 
only published after the Soviets came into power. 

I have referred in some detail to the history of men's attempts to 
reach the North Pole in order to show how important for polar explorations 
is the question of careful preparation and organisation. The Bolsheviks 
came to the North with well-thought-out plans and definite intentions. 
Our leader, Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin, gave the Soviet explorers a 
clear programme, that of mastering the Northern Sea Route and opening 
up the shortest possible maritime road to the Far East. 

AU endeavours and strivings and movements of Soviet polar explorers 
and all expeditions to the North Pole were subordinated to this basic 
idea. 

I began to dream of the Arctic, of working in that grim, unknown 
territory, as soon as I changed over to peaceful life after many years 
spent at the various fronts during the Civil War. The opportunity to 
realise my dream did not present itself at once, not till 1931, in connection 
with the flight of the diri^ble "Graf Zeppelin" to the North. I was placed 
in charge of the mail department of the Soviet icebreaker Malygin, 
whidiyrais to meet the "Graf Zeppdin” in the North and effect an exchange 
Of mail. This meeting took place in Tikhaya Bay, Franz Josef Land. 

For fourteen days the Malygin battled her way through the heavy, 
dangerous ice. This was my first acquaintance with the grim nature of 
the Arctic climate. 

Very soon Tikhaya Bay assumed an inhabited appearance. We 
built a hangar for aeroplanes, a dwelling-house, a bath house, science 
pavilions; 

Soon I was appointed the head of the base on Franz Josef Land at 
Tikhaya Bay. There were fourteen of us at the base. When, a few years 
later, I was entrusted with the preparations for the expedition on the - 
drifting icefloe in the Central Polar Basin, I remembered my first experi- 
ence of work in the Arctic — on Franz Josef Land and on Cape Chelyuskin 
-^nd began my preparations carefully, thinking things out to the last 
detafl. . 

, Facing me was riot the ordinary work in the extr^e north, when 
pur expedition had a sufficiency of everything to hand ; with equipment, 
food arid instruments securely kept in, storehouses, when another ten or 
. fifte^'tons of baggage, cpuld be deWered, and one could live a comfortable 
= life; A drifting icefloe offers no such possibilities.. We woiiild have to live 
' on "te^tory" which was continriafly mov^ and .to live on Tt for a 
Cori^derrible. period of time. This was the premise upon, which, all ouf 
'paIcuiari(ms!wOThJ?ksed.';-,> ^ 

Our,;(xoyei^^f,ipsisted fet-Of ail ihat,a.,feUable;base 
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equipment and stores should be set up in the area of the drift ; without 
that it would be senseless to set out on so risky a venture. Tiis base was 
established on Rudolf Island. I took a direct part in its organisation. 

There are about one hundred islands in the Franz Josef archipelago. 
LatitudinaJly they stretch for practically four hundred kilometres, and 
longitudinally for nearly two hundred and fifty kilometres. The islands 
are separated by broad and narrow straits, which even in summer are 
usually blocked with ice. 

Situated most favourably for flights to the Pole is Rudolf Island. 
It forms a large elevation of land almost on the 82nd parallel ; from 
Rudolf Island to the Pole it is about nine hundred kilometres. It was 
no mere chance that Mikhail Vodopyanov, who explored the Franz 
Josef archipelago from the air, advocated the organisation of a base for 
aircraft on this very island. As I have already pointed out, most of the 
earlier expeditions which attempted to reach the Pole, ako had their 
base on Rudolf Island. 

Soviet polar scientists had made a thorough study of Franz Josef, 
Land. In 1929 . the first meteorological station was set up at Tildiaya 
Bay. Since then Soviet scientists have carried out systematic observations 
of the ice regime in the northern part of the Barents Sea and of meteoiU' 
logical phenomena in high latitudes. The station at Tikhaya Bay became 
an important scientific observatory in the Soviet North. 

It so happened that Eugene Fedorov and I had worked for fifteen 
months at Tikhaya Bay in 1932-33* We witnessed and participated in 
the arduous and persistent work which Soviet scientists were carrying 
out in the Arctic. A comparatively small group of polar scientists were 
conducting aerologicalresearch, and making meteorological, geo-magnetic, 
biological and hydro-geological observations, as well as observarions of 
radio waves and atmospheric electricity. 

The first small polar station, with a staff of fom: men, was set up on 
Rudolf Island in I93Z. However, a year later these four men were brought 
back to the mainland. From that time, until we began to prepare for , 
our expedition, there was no one on the iriand, and! the polar station was 
not used. 

When drawing up the plan for the expedition to the, North Pole and 
preparing the necessary bases, we decided to make use^pi Rudolf Island* 7 
We were greatly attracted by its convenient natur^'aerodroines and the 
nearness of the island to the Pole. This made it possible, in the event of 
a flight to the Pole, to take the maximum amount of equipment and 
provisions for our station on the drifting icefloe. 

And so, on board the icebreaker Russmov was loaded the sdentifid 
equipment for our expedition; provisions which bad- been prepared in 
Moscow, fuel for the aeroplanes, oil for the engines, spare parts of ^ 
kinds, and building materials for. the conrtrucfion of - the Slafen on, ; 
Rudolf Island. , 

Heavy ice, blockmg the northern part of the .Brents ' Sea and;tiie . 
strmts between the; islands of the Franz Josef i ArchipelaLgb made rthe . 
R»s$aHov’s prdgteK very difficidt. Tt was repeatedly: necessary W juato 
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detours in searcli of a channel. Twice we came close to Rudolf Island 
and were twice compelled to go back, as all the approaches were blocked 
with ice. Finally, at the third attempt we fomid a semblance of a bay 
in the extensive icefield adjoining the island. And here, with considerable 
difficulty, we succeeded in unloading our vessel. 

Leaving carpenters and mechanics on Rudolf Island, we set sail for 
Tikhaya Bay, where the Herizen which had already arrived in the Arctic, 
was moored. She had brought to Franz Josef Land the rest of the cargo 
required for building the base on Rudolf Island. Speedily transferring 
the cargo to the Russanov’s holds, and filling her bunkers with coal, we 
once more set sail. Soon we were again before the familiar icefield adjoining, 
Rudolf. Our tractors transported the new cargo on shore. 

All this time the construction of the base on the island was proceeding 
at full blast. The members of the expedition and the Russanov's crew 
gave active assistance to the polar workers. In a short time two large 
dwelling houses were built on the grim and desolate shore of the island. 
Each house had eight rooms, a IdtAen and a common room. On Rudolf 
Island were installed a 300-watt wireless station, a radio signalling tower 
(later of great help to tiie trans-polar flight of V. P. Chkalov and M. M. 
Gromov) and a garage. Regular wireless communication between the 
island and the future e^edition on the drifting icefloe, as well as with 
the stations on the mainland, was thus assured. (During the period of 
the drift and our life on the icefloe aU our commimications, telegrams 
and newspaper articles were transmitted to Moscow through Rudolf 
Island). 

Twenty-four persons were left to work on Rudolf Island. The whole 
of the time the men on Rudolf Island maintained regular communications 
with Moscow., They repaired and put into running order the tractors 
and "go eversnvhere cars," made the equipment for the aerodrome, put 
the electric power station into operation ; they provided for everything, 
down to the smallest trifle. 

Rudolf Island is completely covered with an age-old coat of ice. 
This ice shidd goes right down to the sea at a steep angle. In the centre 
of the island are several ice-hills up to three hundred metres in height, 
The level tops of these hills form natural aerodromes. The men on the 
island turned these ice lulls into good landing platforms for heavy multi- 
engined machines. Thus was organised a new, powerful polar station— 
the northernmost station in the world. 

A whole village sprang into being on Rudolf Island — ^two dwelling- 
houses, a wireless station, a garage, a bath house, two store-houses for 
instruments and appliances, a provisions store, a livestock compound ; 
in addition there were also a complete aerodrome with fud stores, and a 
movable house wluch we shifted from place, to place with the hdp of a 
tractor. 

Rudolf Island became, a reliable base for flights to the North Pole. 
The "cargo problem" >yas one that caused all of us considerable anxiety, 

. and I would like to go into it a little more fuUy. In the first, place we got 
down to sdditiiig the tent in , which we would have to live, at the Pole. 
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After much argument and consultation we finally decided on the most 
suitable type for our future dwelling. 

In preparing for the expedition our concern was to make all our 
equipment as light as possible. Our tent, including the bunks, weighed 
only fifty-three kilograms ; its dimensions were : width—- two and a 
half metres; length— three and seven-tentus metres; height— two 
metres. We made the tent very warm ; it consisted of four layers. 
Between two layers of thick tarpaulin we put two layers of eiderdown. 
Attached to the tent was a screen to prevent the warmth escaping when 
the door was opened. The floor of the tent was inflatable, and the thickness 
of the air cushion separating the floor from the ice was fifteen centimetres. 
The bimks were fixed in two tiers, as in a railway sleeper. The framework 
of the tent was of duralumin pipes. 

We took with us light and warm sleeping-bags made of wolf fur. 
The clothing was of deer-skin, our caps of wolverene, underwear of the 
best merino wool. We oUrsdves had to design the fashions for our clothes, 
and our aim was comfort and warmth. Tirom our sketches and instructions 
the tailors produced a stock of dothing for us ; on the icefloe we changed 
dothes approximately every two months. We also had various kinds of 
footwear. We had high waterproof boots, big heavy fdt boots which 
could be pulled over the high boots, and fine strong thigh-boots of deerskin. 
We took with us a supply of eau-de-cologne, razor blades, toothbrushes — 
though we did not use these toothbrushes above three or four times 
during the two hundred and seventy-four days of the drift. 

At the very outset of the preparations for the expedition the personnel 
of the North Pole Station was already decided upon; the personnel 
consisted of four inen : Peter Shirshov and Eugene Fedorov, the scientific 
workers ; wireless operator Krenkel, and myself. 

The hydro-biologist Peter Shirshov, and the expert in magnetism 
and astronomer Eugene Fedorov, were known to me as industrious, 
able, daring, determined men, quite familiar with Arctic conditions. 
Despite their youth, these two Soviet scientists were no novices in the 
Arctic; they had participated in expeditions to the North and in 
the work of polar stations ; hence their incluaon in the expe<fitipn on the 
drifting icefloe met with universal approval. , v 

I was no less well acquainted With Ernst Ezenkd-^an untiling Arctic 
wireless operator, who had become world famous during ea^editio^ tp 
the Central Arctic Basin and in his work at polar scientific research 
stations. 

I should like to give a more detailed account of my companion Md 
friends, though their names and lives are now famous throughout the 
world. , 

Peter Petrovich Sliirshov was bom in Dniepropetroysk, of a working- . 
class family. Shirshov graduated . from the Biological. Facul^ of , the 
Dniepropetrovsk Institute of Public Education. Hte h^, concunr^tly' 

, taken a comprehensive course in the social, sciencesi lie had, worked hi 
scientific institutions, specialising in. hydro-biplo^, In ttie summer , of 
1930, Peter Shirshby found himseiif in, the, Nc^ for the first 
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accompanying an expedition to the Kola Peninsula. Later he went to 
Novaya Zemlya, and took part in the voyages of the Sibiryakov and the 
Chdyuskin. In 1935, he sailed with the icebreaker Krassin to the Sea of 
Chukotsk. The winter he was compelled to spend on the icebreaker 
Chdyuskin and the subsequent two months on the ice, hardened him and 
enriched his Arctic experience. It enabled him to make a careful study of 
life m the Arctic Sea during the winter months. No such study had ever 
been made before. His prolonged stay on the ice convinced Peter Shirshov 
of the possibility of working on a drifting icefloe in the central part of 
the Arctic, and he fully supported the organisation of such an enterprise. 

Fears of aU kinds tiiiat the movement of the ice would make it impos- 
sible to live and work quietly we considered to be exaggerated, and we 
who took part in the expedition on the drifting icefloe were very 
optimistic about its outcome. 

The results of the scientific work on the Sibiryakov, the Chelyuskin 
and the Krassin, Shirshov combined into a single work on the seasonal 
changes in the composition of plankton caused by external conditions. 

On his return from the voyage to the Sea of Chukotsk, Peter Shirshov 
began to prepare for the expedition to the North Pole. He had long 
entertained ambitions for such a drift. He knew that Nansen had 
suggested the idea of organising such an expedition. Nansen’s idea was 
to use a dirigible and land on die ice in the Central Polar Basin a group 
of research workers supplied with all the necessary equipment. Nansen 
howevCT, ^d not succeed in putting this idea into practice. The next to 
entertain it. was Harald Sverdrup, who attempted to carry out a similar 
venture in 1932, but it proved a complete failure. 

When choosing the personnel for the drifting North Pole Station, 
I knew that Peter Shirshov would be an ardent supporter of such an 
expedition, so wthout waiting for an official application from Shirshov, 
I included him in our foursome. 

Eugene Konstantinovich Fedorov was the youngest of the inhabitants 
of the Noith Pole. He is an example of the young Soviet scientist. In 
1937 he Was admitted to the University of Leningrad. He selected geo- 
physics as his: speciality, later taking up terrestrial magnetism. Whilst 
he WM still a student he worked on the magnetic survey of various parts 
of the Soviet Union, and headed a scientific research party to the North 
Urals. After graduating from the Umversity he took up work in the 
Arctic. That was in 1932; He spent fifteen months working on Frams 
Josef Land, in Tikhaya Bay, where at the time I was head of the polar 
scientific research station.- Eugene Fedorov had two duties entrusted 
to. him in Tikhaya Bay — to look after the magnetic observatory and to 
carry put a ma^etic survey of the archipelago. 

, . ' Fedorov had never beeh to the North before. He did not 

ev^ mo^ how to harness the; dogs; Yet almost iminediately after his 
arnvM in Tikhaya Bay he arid a; group pi Comrades had to set out on a 
match tp^try put the transport eqmprnent of the polar station. 

: undertaken in all parts of the 

arcmpelagb. At thattime no accurate map ol Franz Josef Land e:!dsted. 
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The numerous expeditions which had been there had given descriptions 
of one or other part of it but had indicated the position of the different 
islands only approximately. During the big expeditions we organised, 
we carried out topographical surveys, corrected existing maps, and added 
to them all the newly discovered capes, bays and even entire islands.- 
Federov marked many new magnetic points. In this way, working, 
hunting and taking photographs, he reached Rudolf Island, the northern- 
most island of the archipelago, where at that time there was a small 
polar station with a staff of four men. 

In the spring of 1934, Eugene Fedorov accompanied me to Cape 
Chelyuskin. We spent the first month in frenzied building work. We 
built a dwelling-house, storehouses, a hut for magnetic observations for 
scientific work, a new wireless station, a mechanical workshop and a 
windmill. On Cape Chel3niskin we made the first real test in polar con- 
ditions of two "go-everywhere" machines. . Their, performance was 
perfect. Later, when orgimising the base on Rudolf Island, I included in 
the transport equipinent my favourite automobile-tractor, the excellent 
"Stalinets." 

There was plenty of work to do on Cape Chel3mskin. ' In addition to 
scientific observations, routine construction work and research connected 
with our expeditions, we spent a good deal of time in study for our own. 
benefit. With the coming of the polar spring we undertook a number of 
expeditions to various parts of the Taimyr Peninsula, Eugene Fedorov 
was invariably a member of these expeditions, and one of his journeys, 
undertaken for the purpose of surveying the River Taimyr, lasted; three 
months. He crossed the Taim^ Peninsula by dog^team. Fedorov 
determined the magnetic declination and marked numerous astronomical 
points. . ' • • V 

In 1935 Eugene Fedorov returned to Leningrad and almost immediately 
began to prepare for the expedition to the North Pole. His suitability 
was unquestionable, and I included him in the personnel of the prospective 
expedition on the drifting icefloe as soon as its programme and plan were 
in the main approved by the Government of the U.S;S.R. , , v ■ 

The wireless operator of our expedition, Ernst Theodoroyieh RtotM, 
was bom in Bydostok in 1903. As a diild he was very fond of adventure, 
stories. In the early years of the October Spcialist Revolutiqni Ernst left; , 
sdiool and started work in an engineering shdp ; he groimil, cutters for, . 
Tnindng machines ; he acted as a biD-poster ; he worked- as a labqurejT; , 
in market gardens; he even contemplated becoming a. film. actor, ..Itr 
1920 he heard by chance that a one-year course of rimning for- wveless- 
operators had been instituted, and he made application for admission,. 
He was accepted.' Krenkel showed great aptitude for this w;ork arid, wheri; 
he completed the course obtained employment in various wireles^ Stations. 
One day he learned that a Wirdess operator was required on some islarid 
in the North, "l^at island it was or where it Waslsitifiited;, Krenkd. did,.;, 
not, know, rior did he particularly care; The attracrion, for him was 
unexplored places. TWs northern idand turned . but tbbe Novaya^^einly^! ; 
liis was howhefiistcaihe to'the Arbtic.'-^ .. i v-f 
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After working for a year at the station on Matoclikin Shar he came 
to love the Arctic and was firmly resolved to spend the rest of his life 
workkig in the North. In 1927 Ernst Krenkel once more set out to work 
at the same station. Later he took part in the expedition which organised 
the first station on Franz Josef Land and spent the winter there. While 
worHng on Franz Josef Land he succeeded one day in establishing contact 
by wireless with the Antarctic. The incident, which occurred on January 
12, 1930, found Ernst Krenkel speaking to the wireless operator of 
Admiral Byrd's American expedition in the Antarctic. In 1931 Ernst 
Krenkel participated in the Arctic flight of the dirigible “Graf ZeppeUin." 
The dirigible flew via Leningrad and Archangel to Franz Josef Land, 
thence east, over Severnaya Zemlya, to Cape Chelyuskin, returning to 
Leningrad by way of Archangel. 

The following year Ernst Krenkel took part in the historic voyage 
of the icebreaker Sibiryakov, which for the first time in Arctic history 
s a il ed from Archangel to Vladivostok in one navigation season by way 
of the Northern Sea Route. Later Krenkel took part in the voyage of the 
Chdyuskin. After the loss of the ship, he hved on an icefloe like the rest 
of the Chelyuskinites. In 1935 he was appointed head of a new polar 
station, which he himself had built on Cape Olovyanny (Severnaya 
Zemlya). The staff at this station consisted only of four men. In the 
spring Krenkel, together with mechanic Mekhrengia flew to Domashny 
Tslatid where he reopened a polar station which had been closed, down. 
Thanks to the initiative displayed by Ernst Theodorovich, a tiny group 
of Stakhanovite workers in polar regions consisting of four men, by pooling 
their specialities, managed to serve two polar stations for several months, 
thus over-fulfilling the plan for scientific work. 

Ernst Krenkel was such a popular figure in the Arctic, among the 
polar workers, and throughout the Soviet Union generally, that when 
choosing a wireless operator for the expedition on the drifting icefloe, 
no better or moire suitable candidate than he could be found. So Ernst 


Krenkd was included in the personnel of our expedition, and he got 
busy preparing for the responsible department of wireless communications. 

Later, when working on the icefloe, I more than once had occasion 
to say how pleased I was with the personnel of our expedition. We lived 
in harmony, we were not fussy, we avoided unnecessary friction, and 
helped each other, as befitted men of the Soviet Union. Everybody of 
course has his weaknesses and his own individual peculiarities, but not^g 
hindered us from fulfilling the extensive programme of scientific work 
with which we had been entrusted by Soviet science, by the whole of our 
people, by our Party, our Government, and personally by Comrade 
Stalm.' 


During the preparations for the expedition, we decided on the duties 
each was to perforin. .Peter Shir^ov and Eugene Fedorov undertook 
to supervise , the production of the scientific apparatus, Eknst Krenkel 
his wireless station, while I .was to supervise the production of all the 
-other equipment.;'- -■ 

We had to take with iis numerous scientific instruments for determining 
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the position of the icefloe, for sounding the depths of the ocean, for 
meteorological observations, for measuring the geographical distribution 
of terrestrial magnetism in the vicinity of the Pole, for measuring the 
force of gravity and other scientific observations. AH these instruments 
we reckoned would have to weigh not more than half a ton altogether. 

In order to take as many instruments as possible, they had to be remade 
or constructed to new designs in order to achieve the minimum of weight. 
We laid in a store of all kinds of instruments, sufficient for an extensive 
and varied programme of scientific work. 

We paid a great deal of attention to our wireless station. In the first 
place we had to think of the power with which to run it. We decided 
to take a wind motor. We commissioned a windmill, which was built 
to our designs by a special laboratory. Besides this we took with us a 
pedal and hand engine, what we called a "soldier-motor," constructed 
in the form of a bicycle. On days of calm, when the accumulators were 
run down and no wind was expected, power for the wirdess station was 
generated by this engine which, was worked either by foot or by hand. 
However, it was but rarely that we had to have recourse to this engine, 
as the polar winds did not forsake us. 

Mu^ time and care was required for the preparation of the food for 
the expedition on the drifting icefloe. 

The root of all failures of most polar expeditions lies in inadequate 
preparation, piimaiily of the food supplies. So many expeditions have 
ended in disaster for this very reason, namely, shortage of foodstuBs, 

Fridtjof Nansen, who drifted on ih&Fram in the Cratral Polar Basm, 
made long and careful preparations to provision his expedition. Nansen 
held that scurvy was the greatest source of danger in all polar expeditions. 

He therefore took on board the Frawt supplies of tinned meats, varieties of 
tinned and dried fish, tinned and dried potatoes, tinned and dried fruits, 
jams and marmalades, sweetened and unsweetened condensed milk, 
compressed soups, Danish butter, Norwegian rye and wheaten bread, 
English ship's biscuits, various beverages, even beer. 

Nansen hdd that scurvy was the result of poisonmg. So everything 
he took with him was subjected to the, most searctog analysis. , Two 
years after the Fww had sailed from Norway, Nansen,, accompanied 
by his friend Johansen, left the ship to drift in the, ice, wlule they m^de 
an attempt to penetrate as near as possible , to the North. Pole. ^ ’ 

took provisions for a hundred days. Nansen failed in that attempt to 
reach the Pole. He spent nearly a year fax away from the, . and 
had they not chimced to shoot a. bear now and again, Naus^ and bis 
companion woidd have died of starvation. : , 

We were preparing for our! expedition forty years after the famous 
drift of ihe Ff(m, and in that tinie great headway had. been made in 
the sfcience of nutrition; The discovery of vitaqiins put a new face on 
the question of diet for polar explorers, particularly bn. the question of ^ 
combating scurvy. We found products containing Vitamin C a usi^. , 
prophylactic.''','. 

; When preparing for ,our exp^tibn, we worked on the old, sciefrtifi^ ; . 
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assumption that there was no life at the Pole, no living creatures. Con- 
sequently we should not be able to rely on hunting to supplement our 
diet of fresh meat, which usually helps man to combat scurvy during a 
prolonged stay in the Arctic. Later, when we worked on the icefloe, 
where we encountered various representatives of the animal world in 
the Arctic Ocean, we realised that the conception of world science 
regarding the Arctic had been wrong, and that when preparing for an 
expedition the possibility of hunting in the Central Polar Basin should 
not be excluded. 

The Institute of Engineers of Public Nutrition, which prepared our 
foodstuffs for us, aimed at the following : 

That our normal diet should have a. definite and fairly high calorific 
value. It should contain the basic nutritive substances necessary to the 
organism — albumen, fats and carbo-hydrates. That it should contain 
sufficient mineral salts and water. That our normal diet should contain 
aU the necessary vitamins in sufficient quantities to prevent scurvy. 
That the food must be appetising and not disgusting, as sometimes 
happened in the Arctic. Moreover the food must be capable of retaining 
its nutritive values and its taste for the whole period of our drift, and 
withstand spoilage for a long time rmder all sorts of conditions, such as 
low temperatures and high humidity, usual in the Central Polar Basin. 
That it should be of minimum weight and volume ; and finally, that the 
preparation of meals in the conditions of life on the ice should not require 
much time and labour. 

Having elaborated all these points jointly vidth the experts of the 
Institute of Engineers of Public Nutrition, we set about preparing a 
list of products we should require to take with us on our expedition to 
the North Pole. We were fuUy aware that to a considerable extent the 
success of our expedition would depend upon the rational selection of 
suitable foodstuffs. 

John Franklin, the well known polar explorer, describing his voyage 
to the Arctic, sa3^ ; “During the whole of our voyage we felt that no, 
amount pf clothing could warm us as long as we were hungry. But on 
those, occasions that we were able to go to bed on a full stomach we spent 
the rdght feeling warm and comfortable," 

It . was for this reason that the Institute of Engineers of Public 
Nutrition, to whom the preparation of our provisions was entrusted, 
paid such great attention to every detail concerned with the "satisfactory 
feeding’’ of our expedition.' 

HrOf of all the pirovisions we took to the North Pole consisted of 
-concentrates. Generally speaking> concentrates axe food products, the 
weight and volume of which have been reduced by dehydration-r-dxying 
or other processes, The idea pf taking concentrates ■was no innovation.; 
In-ancient times,' for instance, the , North American, Indims would cut 
meat' into ships and .dry it- in the- sun.- the product thus obtained they 
daUed '."pemmican’’ ;, this name hah been given, to a product often taken 
bn polar ei^editipns to this day. The drying, of meat, fishj. vegetables 
md' htn^ l)een^ developed , in ■mmy coimi^^ 
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northern. Sometimes the drying is combined with pressing, which still 
further reduces the volume of the product. In what does the advantage 
of this method of treating food products consist ? In addition to the 
fact that the cost of transport is less* and the transport itself easier, the 
products keep much better in that form. 

Fridtjof Nansen said that since on journeys the weight of stores 
has to be carefully considered, it is out of the question to take provisions 
other than those that have been carefully dried, thus reducing their 
weight to a minimmn. 

The list of products we prepared to take on our expedition on the 
drifting ice contained forty-six nomenclatures. Besides concentrates 
which were specially prepared, the assortment included also products 
which had had no special treatment other than drying and pressing (to 
reduce the amount of moisture they contained). 

AH the products were packed in special soldered tin containers ; 
the contents of each tin was calculated to last four men for ten days 
Each tin contained : 1,470 grammes of pressed caviare ; 1,430 grammes 
of condensed milk ; 150 grammes of tomato paste ; 2,500 grammes of 
butter ; 2,500 grammes of fat bacon ; 1,250 grammes of smoked streaky 
bacon ; 1,250 grammes of pork sausages ; 1,000 grammes of processed 
cheese ; 1,250 grammes of rice ; 500 grammes of green peas ; 500 grammes 
of white flour ; 93 grammes of potato flour ; roo grainmes of vermicelli 
pudding ; 800 grammes of dried fruit salad ; 500 grammes of powdered 
potato; 2,000 grammes of cube sugar;. 300. grammes of salt; .100 
grammes of rusks ; 120 grammes of dried onions ; 700 grammes of pea 
soup ; 240 grammes pf barley soup ; 360 grammes of bprsbch (a national 
Russian soup made of beetroots) ; 3^ grammes of fresh, cabbage soup ; 
1,250 grammes of meat rissoles ; 1,250 grammes of chicken risroles ; 

960 grammes of powdered chicken meat; 1,500 grammes of powdered 
meat; 300 grammes of meat (in pieces); 1,000 grammes of powdered 
milk ; 1,000 grammes of egg powder ; 1,250 grammes of chocolate with 
powdered chicken meat ; 1,250 grammes of slab chocolate "Zdotoy 
Yarhk" (Gold Label) brand; 600 grammes of cranbepy and black 
currant j^y ; , 125 grammes of tea ; 500 grammes of cocoa ; 250 grammes 
of coffee ; 123 grammes of cranberry juice ; 15. grammes of , ground 
pepper ; 15 grammes of peppercorns ; 2 grammes of .bay leayes ^, ,300 
gra.mTnp.fi of sweets containing Vitamin C ; Xes gramines pf Iw^d, s^aWr 
berries ; 5 grammes of citric acid ; 2,500 grammes of riisks coirtaining 
meat; : \ 

Each tin weighed 43 kilogrammes. We took one hundred and 
thirty-five of these tins with uS .on the expedition. Of this numlmr- we . 
left sixty-five as reserves on Rudolf Island; - In addition, we took the 
following products with us;:- dried mushiooms, brandy, butt^, yitamin 
.C tablets, essence of vinegar, tobacco, pnioris, garhc, methylated spirit, 
matches^' .(But when settmg out for tire Pole the aifinen forgot to. pick 
up most of these , products). Further we considered' the question of . 
packing. We ^acMeved the best r^ul^ts- by cpmbming differ mt .lshids 
packing .materials .(cellophane arid i^;^oil,. prrg^^epropf- phpf!r-,ai!,4 - 
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tinfoil), calculated to keep the products in a good state of preservation 
without increasing their weight. We gave special consideration to the 
order in which the products were packed in the tins. Each product was 
given an ordinal number. We decided to group and pack eveiything in 
such a way that the smell of one product could not possibly penetrate 
to another. 

We were faced with yet another difficulty, that of preserving all 
these products for a year oh Rudolf Island. As I have already men- 
tioned, all the equipment and provisions for the North Pole Station 
were brought tp Rudolf Island by the icebreaker Russanov about a year 
before we started out by aeroplane from Moscow. However, this aspect 
of the matter was also handled efficiently by the Institute of Engineers of 
Public Nutrition. And to the honour of the workers of the Institute, 
we may say that no case of spoilage was discovered in any of the tins 
during the period of the drift. 

Our main food at the Pole consisted of concentrates. The speed and 
ease with which these were prepared, so that we were able to obtain a 
hot and tasty meal without great expenditure of time or labour, was 
very soon appreciated. Not only were we able to have a proper dinner 
eve^ day, but on holidays we were able to arrange a regular feast, at 
which ham, cheese, caviare, butter, condensed milk , sweets, and cake 
appeared on the table ; on such occasions we even treated oursdves to a 
glass of brandy each. 

Before we built our ice kitchen, we had our meals in a pink silk tent. 
I cannot say that this was very comfortable. We had to keep the didies 
on our laps, as we ourselves filled up the whole tent. When the permanent 
ice kitchen was built we ate in more spacious and comfortable surround- 
ings. 

M the food was cooked on two primus stoves. But these were not 
ordinary primus, stoves. In the first place, they had tanks which could 
hold as much as twelve litres of fud. This made it unnecessary to reffl 
with paraffin every day. We had foreign as well as Soviet primus stoves, 
but we found the home-made — ^Tula — product to be the best. All the 
kitchen utensils were made of aluminium and plastic. In their manu- 
facture, the principles observed were : lightness of weight, smallness of 
volume and great durability. To save space, the saucepans, hying-pans, 
cups and mugs were so designed that one article fitted into another. The 
spoons were of aluminium, but we also had some wooden spoons. 

After the food had been removed from the hermetically sealed tin 
it was placed in two plywood cases. The smoke soon turned, these cases 
into "ebony”. For furniture we used the overturned tins. In addition, 
we had a plywood table in the kitchen. 

We had considerable difficulty m obtaining hot. water , in sufficient 
quantities. In the summer, before the frosts set in, we had more water 
than wfe wanted ; streams rushed past the door of our living tent. But 
aftCT the frosts set in, it became a serious problem to obtain water. We 
tried to save eveiy drop of water we could. ; i. 

to prepare, a dinneriwe'had first of all to mffit some snow, turn it 
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into water, bring it to the boil ; it was only after that that we could 
dissolve the concentrates and maJce borshch and rissoles. Dinner usually 
took three hours to prepare, but as a compensation, during the whole of 
the nine months of our drift in the Centr^ Polar Basin, we were able to 
have hot, well cooked meals. 

We brought with us to the icefloe various articles of ordinary use : 
fuel in rubber drums ; a well-stocked medicine chest ; notebooks for 
making notes and keeping diaries ; lighters ; a set of aluminium pots and 
pans ; spades, picks, axes, crowbars, rifles, blow-lamps, plywood, soap, 
towels, sheets, tables, chairs, knives, scissors, razors, sledges, canoes, 
chess-men, stationery. We took a small library with us, which included 
works by Lenin, Stalm, Chem3rshevsky, Gorky, Tolstoy, Balzac, Stendhal, 
Dreiser. 

Our clothing consisted of silk and woollen underwear; woollen 
suits, socks, stockiugs made of dogskin, long fur boots reaching up to 
the thighs, felt top boots with goloshes, fur trousers and shirts made of 
fur skins; fur caps with ear-&Lps; woollen mittens and fur mittens 
with gauntlets; woollen and down overall-suits; leather high-boots, 
leather coats, tarpaulin coats, hooded deerskin coats. We were furnished 
with sleeping-bags of wolfsMns, and eiderdown sleeping-bags covered 
with silk. Besides this we took with us knapsacks, small sledges built to 
special design, two rubber clipper boats, two canoes, and rubberised 
trats. 

All this equipment was taken to Rudolf Island by the icebreaker 
Jtussanov. A year later, the whole world heard the news of the landing 
of fom Soviet multi-engined aircraft on the drifting icefloe at the North Pole. 

Before settihg Out on our expedition we underwent an intensive 
course of training. We pitched our tent not far from Moscow, in a snow- 
covered Add just off the Kaluga highway, living in it just as we would 
among the icepacks. It was a sort of "dress rehearsal” to show us in 
how far we had been successful in the selection of our equipment, how 
capable we were of preparing our food, whether our tent would retain 
the warmth, and how well the scientific instruments functioned. We 
tested all our equipment, We put up the wireless station and the windmill 
which supplied the power for the accumulators., We spent seven days 
in OUT- tent,- inuring oursdves to these. Strange surroundings, adapting: 
oursdves tolife in new conditions. Here we t^ted the wireless apparatus ; 
from this tent, whose existence was known to very few, we contacted, 
wireless amateurs in Kazan, Odessa, Kharkov, Tbilisi. The amateurs, 
knew they were speaking to Krenkel, but they thought he \ras in Moscow. 
They did not suspect that they were assistirig in the try-out of apparatus 
which would soon be installed at the North Pole,' 

This dtess rehearsal convinced us still more wndusivdy that the 
preparations for. life on the drifting icefloe were complete, that we had , 
foreseen everything, that the eqnipmrait, the food, the stores, the wireless ; 
station, the scientific instruments— eva^dhing produced by our country—- 
worked without a Mtch. After this dress rdiearsal,. Iwhich lasted a 
we collected all our equipment and returned to Moscow. . 
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A new phase in the preparations for the expedition had begun, a 
phase which can only be described as patience. We had to wait patiently 
for fljdng weather, and were ready at a moment’s notice to fly out from 
the Capital to the North, 

Something may be said about the conclusions we drew from our 
experience of life on the icefloe. We are now better able to say to what 
extent our preparations had been satisfactory and our equipment 
ef&cient. Certain lessons may be learned from our experience which 
would be of use to our workers in polar regions and to future polar 
expeditions. 

There are two opinions as to what kind of tent is required for life 
in the Arctic. The well known American explorer Viljamur Stefansson 
holds that the most convenient is one that has air insulation. Hubert 
Wilkins, another American explorer, considers down insulation to be 
the best for the Arctic. Our drift on the icefloe has made it dear to us 
that what is required is a triple-layer insulation tent of the type that 
we had at the North Pole. That is to say, what is needed is a combination 
of down, air insulation and fur. 

We had in our tent, as has been said, paraffin lamps instead of stoves. 
It can definitely be said that these lamps are not suitable and in future 
they should be replaced by paraffin stoves with chimneys. The fumes 
from paraffin lamps vitiate the air in the tent and after a time breathing 
becomes difficult. After a tiring working day it is hard to have to stay ' 
in a tent with no fresh air. Of coume, a chimney could have been fixed 
up in the tent, but we had not provided for this. We had with us also 
tents in which we worked. These were made of silk and of hnen. We 
soon learned that the silk tents were unsuitable for the Arctic, for they 
tear quickly in the wind ; tents of thin tarpaulin we consider to be the 
best. 

We used so-called snow building on the icefloe. They were constnicted 
of bricks made of snow mixed vdth water. All the huts built of tliese 
bricks turned out to be very strong and served us well. 

As regards clothing we had an insufficient supply of light-weight 
overall suits. In the blizzards we had to wear hooded deerskin coats 
which are most cumbersome. In the summer we wore high boots, and 
in the winter we wore big felt high boots. When we went out on long 
trips we put on our deerskin thigh boots and mountain siding shoes. 

The small sledges, on the designing of which we had spent considerable 
labouti turned out to be particularly successful. They lasted us throughout 
the whole of the drift, and carried heavy loads. All our equipment was 
loaded on to them when our icefloe broke. 

We must refer ’especially to the question of hunting and shooting , 
about which opinions differ; Nansen held that it was irhpossible to live 
in the Central Polar Basin by hunting, as there were no anirngls in the, 
Central Arctic. Stefansson, on -the : othra hand, maintained that the 
Arctic is hospitable and it is possible to live,there by hunting- alone.- . 
'We caihe to! the conclusiqn that it wpuld.be veiy difficult to ejdst in the 
Arctic pfl the T>roduce of hunting, a^^ Hunting would take up too. 
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much time and make it impossible to engage in the main occupation of 
scientific research. 

The only failure we had, and rather an annoying one, was in photo- 
graphy. We had with us "F.E.D.," Leica and Contax cameras. Besides 
this we had a cine-camera. We decided to postpone taking photographs 
till the end of the polar night, when the work would be easier and we 
should have become familiar with the surroundings. Unfortunately, 
towards the end of the polar night our icefloe let us down, and we had 
to leave the Sea of Greenland without having completed our filming 
work. Nevertheless we brought back with us a great many photographs, 
and a film which was of very good quality. Soon after our return to the 
continent, Soviet cinema-goers were seeing a picture made from shots 
we had taken during our life on the drifting icefloe. 

The foregoing are the conclusions we drew respecting the equipment 
we used on the expedition. On the whole, it had proved satisfactory; 
it had been well thought out and we believe that if we had to prepare 
for another expedition of the same kind, there is very little of the 
equipment that we would alter. 

In accordance with the will of the Bolshevik Party, the Soviet Govern- 
ment and Comrade Stalin himself, Soviet scientists and polar explorers 
completed an expedition on a drifting icefloe which has upset the old 
conceptions of the Arctic. The success of this ejqpedition vvas no accident. 

It was the result of thorough, painstaking preparation in which every 
eventuality and caprice of the Arctic was taken into account. 

Soviet citizens and, indeed, people throughout the world, when they 
read of the flight to' the Pole and life on tiie icefloe, hwdly imagined 
what tremendous preparations had gone into this er^edition. 

What induced us to fly to the Pole ? Our objective was not merely 
to reach the North Pole. The Pole had been reached before ns. Moreover, . 
a mere visit to the Pole would have yielded neither scientific nor practical 
results. Soviet polar explorers had opened a determined and methodical 
offensive against the Arctic. Year by year, they penetrated farther and 
farther to the north. The time had come when tiie North 'Pole hecamq 
necessary to us, when it was eRtremely important to have hfformation 
on the Central Arctic. Thfe is Why .it was decided not only 'to reach the 
Pole, hut also to conquer it, to compel it to, serve sgimce aridprbgtess,;- , . 

Difficulties and obstacles lay ' ahead bf usi but the plfliff ' dffiSculty 
was not the forbidding climate of the Arctic. It was not the’; Arctic ■ 
that stood as 0,h ice barrier before the' explorers of urikhown latitud^,: 
The barrier was the assumption deterring rnany explorers that aeroplanes , 
could not land on the ice of the North Pole. ; There was a;;tra^tion;. that - 
the Pole was a barr^ wkstBi with ndlh^ b^t nor hirdi rro livingntgani^ 
in the ocean, arid where there was nothing fdr the sderitistrtb db;- Geoe 
graphy ill a nuinber' of countries yhs reconciled fb .the y white .gap’' at 
“the top of the world.” Those who. attempted th penetrate to these " 
parts, not for sensaticin-niaking records but. for science wbtki .Were- 
regarded as madrheh. But we did.fibt falter in the face of this barrier. . : I 

It vras wth profound erriotion that we listened tb,, the appreci^ 
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of our work pronounced by the greatest man of modem times, our 
teacher, leader and inspirer. Comrade Stalin, when he spoke on May 17, 
1938, at the reception in the Kremlin to representatives of the Higher 
Schools and Universities. In his remarkable speech Comrade Stalin 
said that in our practical work on the drifting icefloe we had upset the 
old idea about the Arctic and created a new one conforming to the actual 
needs of science. 

We set out for the Far North with the confidence that bad been 
instilled in us by the Party of Lenin and Stalin. We were confident of 
our strength and knew that standing behind us was the whole of our 
beloved Motherland, that with us was our dear Stalin, who would not 
forsake us in a difficult moment. 

And now, reconstructing in our memories aE the detaEs of the pre- 
paratory period of our expedition, it is pleasant to realise that aU our 
plans have been carried out ; that we, four ordinary Soviet citizens, 
have justified the hopes placed in us by our Party, our people, our 
Government, by our beloved Stalin, who reared us and on whose initiative 
our Motherland has acquired a new water route Enking up the west and 
east of the Union of Soviet Socialist RepubEcs. 


I. D. Papanin, 

Hero of the Soviet Union. 


Moscow, 1940. 
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May 21. At ii a.m. the four-engined aeroplane N170 landed in the 
vicinity of the North Pole. Vodopyanov landed the heavy plane on the 
ice beautifully. It is difficult to convey the joy we felt as we exchanged 
impressions and congratulated each other on our arrival. The icefloe 
on which we landed is situated approximately twenty kilometres beyond 
the Pole, on the far side, and a little to the west of the Rudolf Island 
meridian. We straightway got down to the job of setting up the expedi- 
tion’s wireless station. We put up the mast and pitched a tent for Krenkel, 
another for our living quarters and a temporary tent for hydrological 
work. 

The icefloe seems quite suitable for the organisation of a sciratific 
station. An excellent aerodrome can be noade here for the landing of 
the remaining planes. 

In the first stages of any work not everything goes smoothly. Our 
accumulators have run down and Krenkel is impatient. It was ten and 
a half hours after our landing at the Pole before we contacted Rudolf 
Island and gave them news of ounselves., The first report of our safe 
arrival was sent off to the heads of the Government. 

We have received the first radiogram from Rudolf Island, from the 
comrades we left behind us. Th^ congratulated us on our successful 
arrival and wished they were with us. 

The day has been so full of excitement, cares.and worry that I haven't 
the energy to write any more now. 

May 22, Krenkel and I got no sleep at all; we got the wireless 
station working and the motor for charging the accimiulators. The 
others slept a little in snatches. We continued our job fixing up the camp. 
We’ve put up the tents for the kitchen, a store-place for tiie knapsacte, 
the instruments and all the other little things we would have to use. 
Our camp has qtdte an imposing appearance now, with its fiye tents, 
and two masts for the radio station with the aerial stretched between 
them. We also put up a box for meteorological observations and a 
theodolite to observe the height of the sun and detennine -the position 
of our drifting station. We must be qinte sure, at afl, , 

direction the drift is carrying our icefloe. It gives iis a feeling of pleasure 
to know that eVejy observation we make, ey®ry peculiar phenomenon 
we note in the C^tral Polar Basm, will be of seryice to our country and 
to science. , ■. 

The weather is bad, with ground wind, fept the sun peeped out from 
behind the clouds for a little, arid Fedorov managed to make some astro- 
nomical obse^ations. Eugene has -had. some. Wonderful n.ews-— his folks 
have infonned him of the birth of his son; The young fatheads Sbmewhat , 
excited and embarrassed. Weall viewithoneanotherincongratulatinghim . , 

We’ve Ciit put bricks from the snow,. and pht . up walls around . 
, tents to keep out thfe draught. 

c 33 - ,-'s 
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Moscow has informed ns that our articles have appeared in Pravda. 
It makes us feel that at home they are really interested in us, thinking 
of us, waiting eagerly for our radiograms about our work and life at the 
Pole. Ernst simply can’t keep pace with the greetings th at come pouring in . 

May 23. I decided while there were still free hands to spare to test 
the thickness and firmness of the ice. Is it strong enough for us to live 
on ? We have started cutting a hole in the ice. We spent the whole of 
the day on the job. I made a bet with Shirshov that our icefloe was at 
least three metres thick. 

While we were busy working Krenkel received a radiogram from the 
Kremlin, from Comrade Stalin. All thirteen members of the expedition 
were gathered together, and commented on the interest Joseph Vissari- 
onovich Stalin was showing in our Polar expedition. Delighted and 
encouraged we decided that we must send an answer. This was our 
reply ; "There is no greater happiness, Joseph Vissarionovich, than to 
be in our own sphere the executors of your great ideas ; there can be 
no greater joy and pride, dear leader and teacher, than to receive your 
approval." 

Peter measured the depth of the hole we had cut till he reached water. 
The thickness of the ice turned out to be three metres and ten centimetres. 
Hurrah, we’ll be able to live on it. I was right, and Shirshov had lost 
the bet. ... 

We are all touched by the hearty congratulations sent by V. L. 
Komarov, president of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.E. He 
calls us “courageous explorers, who for the first time in tiie history of 
world science are making a geographical and geo-physical study of the 
North Pole.’’ 

The weather has grown worse. The sun has disappeared and a blizzard 
has set in. 

May 24. Ernst has received a radiogram from Rudolf Island, sent 
from Moscow: “I have learned with joy and emotion of the heroic 
landing at the North Pole by otur wonderful airmen. Please accept 
congratulations from the great-grand-daughter of the first polar explorer, 
Vitus Ber^.’’ 

: What intense happiness news from the homeland gives us, and how 
it strengthens our will to work! . . . Everything is still before us, 
and there is so much to do. 

We simply can’t carry on working in these conditions any longer, 
without our main living tent. For the time being, we have decided to 
put up a snow hut to house our radio station and machinery department. 

As soon as the sun appears Eugene makes his astronomical observa- 
tions. Unfortunately, the weather is quite bad, ground wind and gale. 
Our icefloe is drifting at a speed of about half a mile an hour. At this, 
rate , we, are covering over 20 kilometres a day. 

V . 25. • We. have , received a radiomam from the Moscow correspon- 

d^t Of the Naa' yor^rtwcs. He says : - America is displaying trem^dous 
interest in the ;teinarkable flight and the organisation „of a permanent 
, .scientific, base atithe North P^^ 
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Since the morning the weather has been exceptionally fine. The 
sky is clear, without a cloud, the sun so dazzling that we have had to 
put on our snow-glasses. The aeroplane R5 took off from -Rudolf Island 
for reconnaissance. We are fortifying ourselves with patience, something 
we are clearly short of. Our position as regards the wireless station is 
critical, as we don't want to drive the engine uninterruptedly, and the 
windmill which is to supply power is on Molokov’s plane. 

Suddenly Krenkel dashed up and made us all happy with the news : 

"The aeroplanes took off from Rudolf Island at 23 hours 5 minutes 
and are flying towardS'us. . . 

The strain of waiting was intense. By now we ought to have sighted 
the planes, but there was still no sign of them. Taking oiur field-glasses, 

Hre scattered in different directions. Mark Troyanovsky — our camera- 
man — and I climbed one of the towering ice-packs. Someone else climbed 
on to the wing of the plane. Babu^khi was the first to sight the plane 
flying towards us. 

"There she is I” he shouted, pointing with outstretched hand. 

; Then we too spotted the longed-for plane in the sky. 

"Molokov !" yelled out one of the boys. And so it was, our good old 
comrade Vasily Sergeyevich 

In a few miniites Molokov’s machine was overhead and soon it landed 
on the floe. We surrounded Vasily Sergeyevich and his companion and 
nearly hugged them to death. 

We now have two planes at the North Pole. Our population has 
indeed increased I 

Mayz6. Vodopyanov and Molokov are noticeably worried about 
the whereabouts of Alexgrev and Mazuruk. We are all canvinced that 
they have made a landing somewhere not far from here. 

After Molokov’s arrival everyone settled down to sleep. We four — 
Ernst, Etigene, Peter^ and I — ^unloaded the newly arrived equipment 
for our polar station. Vhen the job was finished we lay down to rest. 

At 6 p.m. good hews came over from Rudolf Island : radio opwatpr 
Stromilov had contacted Alexe5rev’s plane bjr radio. _ As we thought, 
Alexeyev had made a safe landing comparatively ddse to bur driftmg 
station. He says that he will shortiy fly on to join us, , , 

We have fini^ed huildiag the hut for the radio statioih. T^ ■ 
roof we covered with a big para,chute liken from the plane 'Nfyo/ The 
station consists of two depa;tinents--the ratho, depaitoient . and an 
engme-rooih. We sank the motor 40 ceritimetres deep in the ice, J^ed 
it down firmly and froze the ropes in.- ^fter that we started assembling 
the windmill. While we were on this job news came pver :fr£Hh Bya 
Pavlovidb, Mazuruk, He top had raade-a.safe lanthnfl ^ 
thePolei Splendidl Spou we shall all be mustered; I- 

I'have sent a radiogram home; Ttold ^em .tbit Eni qmte satisfie^ 
withmy new residence at the Pole. / 

of >8sefyblmg;;i®e;wiadmifl.\^i^ 

. are all doing a lot pi.ymtihg for tbeumtiii.i^d: T - . 

*I&0h!^;'PedbHJT,-Shii86i)v,j, 
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Krenkel is squatting on his heels in the tent and swearing away quietly, 
but neverthdess is diligently transmitting all the correspondence. Sima 
Ivanov is giving him really devoted assistance. What an untiring worker 
to be sure 1 A real polar man 1 It is a pleasure to watch 'him set about 
his work. 

So much has happened during the past twenty-four hours. Yet by 
the end of the day you get so tired, that when you open your diary you 
have to force yourself to remember and note it all down. With this 
I'll stop for to-day. 

May z8. Alexeyev has arrived. His plane was speedily unloaded. 
The inhabitants at the Pole are increasing so rapidly that we are hard 
put it to supply everyone with “flats with all amenities.” 

We have started assembling the main hving-tent. We chose a good 
position for it, for we do not propose to shift it until we end our work 
at the Pole. We have inflated the rubber cushions for the floor and 
covered them with fur sMns to make it warmer for the feet. 

May 29. All our concern now is to contact Mazuruk’s plane by 
radio. Where can he be ? On his plane is our principal hydrological 
equipment — ^the winch, 

May 30. Vasily Sergeyevich went up in search of Mazuruk, but 
unfortunately did not discover anything. 

Work is proceeding on the construction of the caboose — our kitchen. 

The weaker has again changed for the worse ; a blizzard is raging, 
snow faUing fast, and a strong wind of nine points is blowing. Communi- 
cations with Rudolf Island are now and again interrupted. 

May 31. We have contacted Mazuruk’s plane by radio, and during 
the day we spoke with him several times. He has landed on an icefloe 
not far from here and is about to join us. The sooner the better I We 
are keen to get all our gear properly in order and start the full volume 
of our science work. When I thmk of the amount of work we have 
to do, especially Peter and Eugene, I get a bit scared. ... A tremendous 
Job has been given us by our county, and we must carrj^ it out to the 
last letter. We ate prepared to sacrifice everything for this. 


JUNE 

Jme 2. Ernst has notified the members of the Leningrad radio 
laboratory attached to the People’s Commissariat for Home Affairs 
that the first communications between the Pole and land (Rudolf Island) 
were established with an apparatus produced by that laboratory. The 
instruments are functioning well. This will certainly please them, . 

: Peter has set up his hydro-chemical laboratory, where he intends 
to begm;his work here on wa^ samples. 

3. For the first time since we landed Ernst has received and 
written dbwn in full the TASS news report. We learn that the French 
scientist Chajrl^ Papin h^ published a glowing article in Huimnifi 
entitl^ : "TOe Soviet Uiuon. and .the Conquest of the North Pole.” 
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He says : "The results achieved by the Soviet expedition at the North 
Pole are indisputable evidence in favour 'of a system which has dared to 
undertake sudi tasks and to carry them out.” 

Shirshov and Fedorov have seen a guillemot.^ All the newspaper 
correspondents on the icefloe (and there are a great many of them here) 
hastened to inform their papers of this event : "Birds at the North 
Polel ...” 

June 4. Short-wave wireless amateurs are bombarding Ernst with 
inquiries : each wants to be the first to establish wireless communications 
with him. [ 

Eugene is carrying out gravitational observations. Peteir has tested 
his home-made winch in a crack in the ice. He has made the winch 
out of a wooden drum fixed to a sledge. The hydro-biologist Bogorov 
has sent Peter a radiogram congratulating him ^ wishing him every 
success m his scientific work. 

We’re up to the neck in work 1 

June 5. At last Dya Pavlovich Mazuruk has arrived. Now we are 
all assembled. The last lot of cargo for our station is being unloaded. 

A friend of Ernst’s — a wireless operator on one of the ships of a 
Caspian line— telegraphs that he would like to contact the North Pole 
by wireless. Poor Ernst ! I don’t suppose he’ll manage them aU I 

June 6, Eugene has received a radiogram from his gaUant little 
wife, telling him that in view of his small son’s great resemblance to 
his father he has been named Eugene.. 

At 3 hours 40 minutes all our comrades took off for Rudolf Islands 
We were left by oursdves, the four of us, and we looked oh, as all four 
planes in the space of ten minutes took ofi and flew away from us to the 
south. . . . Bon voyage, my good friends I 

We lay down to sleep with thoughts of our good comrades now 
flying home, back to familiar and warmer dimes. 

One of the lads jokingly remarked that now our food reserves were 
safe ; there had been dsuiger so long as our comrades stayed at the 
Pole of their being consmned 1 But no one laughed at this joke.,. We 
felt rather sad at parting with our friends, of whpm^we had grown fond 
during the long months of preparations for the air e^dition to the 
Pole. ' - . . 

In the evening Peter paid out the wire rope wdth the lead attached 
to sound the depth of the ocean. It turned out to be 4,a^ metres deep. 
Peter took a sample of the bed, which was silt of a greenish-grey colour. 

We ate our fill of a fish soup which I had made. The lads ate and 
pulled a face. I’m sorry to say the fish from which I. had made the. sOup 
had a definitely strong smell, impossible to disguise even with pepper. 

• June 7. pur position'is : 88‘’54' 20° W. Long. ;• We got iip 

late to-day. At la noon Peter and I proceeded to establish a, deep-water , 
station, at 3,500 metres. Eugene arranged his ma^etifc/tent, and in the 
evening .carried out his . first magnetic observation. , The scope of bt^ 
scientific actirities is contmnally increasing. ■- '? 

* A sea-bjrd ctoinon to tJi&.coaate of the Arctic Ocean. - ‘ r . . 
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Our pup Merry hardly justifies his name to-day. He is roaming 
dismally over the ice with hanging tail. Now and again he stops and 
looks around. Merry is off his food. He won't even look at sausage, 
though I put a slice right under his nose. We can sympathise ; the pup 
is fretting : yesterday there were so many of us here, and now the icefloe 
is deserted. I felt sorry for the dog, I petted him a bit and whispered 
in his ear ; “Merry lad, you're our pal. You'll be all right with us 1 ” 

June 9. We received a radiogram from Schmidt, on Rudolf Island, 
to say that all the planes have arrived and will soon be setting off for 
Moscow. Bon voyage, dear friends I 

Krenkel repaired the accumulators. 

We set out on skis to inspect our icefigld. After that we gathered 
togetibier for dinner. As we ate we recalled how wo had said good-bye 
to om comrades when they were taking off for the south. We had a 
good word to say for Ilya Mazuruk ; he left us a fine blow-lamp, which 
is a great help to us in our jobs. Eugene told us that when Mazmuk 
was taking-off Merry tried to jump into his plane and the pup had to 
be driven off by force. Poor Merry 1 It is plain he doesn’t want to live 
at the Pole 1 

June 10. At last the Ipng awaited fine, calm weather. Now we 
can start arranging our reserve dumps. We all rose early. Fedorov 
cooked the breaMast — ^an omelette with fat bacon and tea. We "fortified" 
ourselves well. At breakfast we talked of Moscow, of our relatives, 
friends and loved ones. How much they think of us and how interested 
they are in our welfare 1 We can sense this in every word of the shower 
of telegrams from home. 

We have decided to divide our supplies into three dumps, the idea 
being that if the ice should split and one dump gets sunk or is crushed 
in the upheaval we need not worry as we shall still have the other two 
dumps to carry on with. 

So a.s not tp interrupt Peter and Eugene's scientific work I started 
on. the “diggings” by myself. I scraped away the snow from the first 
, consignment of cargo, dug out some boards, laid them on a sledge and 
hauled it to the tent. Then I took a second sledge Eind started hauling 
the prordsions. I took four rubber containers at a time, each 44 kilograms. 

As we intend to live on this drifting icefloe a good many months, it 
is essential for us to keep our gear and supplies in good order, and to 
arrange omr domestic life efficiently. 

, . Emsh inspected and charged the accumulators, and as soon as he 
was, firee he joined me. 

“het me give you a hand,” he said. 

He and Tstarted to shift the paraffin. Eater Fedorov and Sbirshov 
. came up, imd our work progressed still more rapidly. Two dumps, had 
already, been ^embied, and we were busy getting the third together 
Krenlm went off to cook dinner. . , 

; \y!e huye 'discovered that ■vrith the four of us pulling we can ha.ul as 
much^.'Spo kiiograins of cargo bn the, sledge at a time. Pulling a load 
. rlike tins m^es your eyes-ppp out' of your head, ; - , 
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We made a good job of dividing the clothing, food and paraffin. 
It’s a great reKef to know that we can still carry on if one dump goes to 
the bottom. 

At five p.m. Krenkel shouted : 

“Dinner's ready." 

At the time we were hard at it arranging a fourth (main) dump near 
our living tent, in order to draw on it for “current expenses," 

We sat down to dinner with a hearty appetite. We even allowed 
ourselves a small tot of brandy each. After the meal we lay down to 
rest for an hour, leaving Fedorov on guard. Eugene, of course, wasted 
no time, and while he was on duty he worked on the data of his observa- 
tions. After we had had a short rest we went back on the job again. 

We received important instructions from Moscow : 

"Supply weather reports and wireless contacts for Chkalov’s flight 
to America over North Pole." 

Our airmen are doing something terrific. I wonder who Valery 
Pavlovich has in his crew. I bet he’s got chaps with him just as tough, 
dependable and experienced at the job as he is himself ; probably file 
men of his old crew. Last year Chkalov with Baidukov and Belyakov 
followmg the Stalin route flew more than 9,000 kilometres non-stop, 
covering practically the whole of the Soviet Arctic. They flew over 
Franz Josef Land, Severnaya Zemlya and Yakutia, For this flight the 
Government awarded them the title of Heroes o( the Soviet Union, 

Congratulations, lads 1 What is so splendid about them is that they 
have not rested on the laurels of their last year’s flight, but are now to 
make another, of still greater daring. It is no joke flying non-stop from 
Moscow over the North Pole to America I 

We’te all certain that the boys will bring it off. This will be one more 
victory for our glorious Stalinist aviation. 

Undoubtedly, the successful landing of a squadron of heavy planes . 
at the North Pole and the organisation of our drifting station induced 
the Government to allow Chkalov to undertake this flight. Formerly 
there was nowhere a pilot could make a landing between Rudolf island 
and the. islands in the American Arctic. Now> 800 kilometres to the norih 
of Rudolf Island, on the way to America, there is a Soviet settlement, 
small though it is. And if anyrthing, went wrong, our aumen could m^ 
a landing here. But never fear, that won’t be necess^ ; they’ll make d 
perfect flight. Nevertheless, we shall do everything poraihle to ensure 
the best radio contact and supply them with weather reports ; tod to 
be on the safe side we’U deaf a kndifig place on onr floating k^dd. 

It was Very late before we went to bed, so busy were we talking oif 
Chkalov’s new flight. I’m sure it will arouse tretnendpus excitdntot all 
over the world t Just think pi it> the boys will have to fly riohrstQjp nearly 

iplooo' kilometres, V' '-y - 

Peter recalled an interesting fact in the history- of aviation, Thirty 
years ago-ia -prize was offered \tp the first ainnah whoiwodld flyncm-stop 
one kilometre I A year p^ed bddre the prim waddsiimed’ by a ErCn^ 
aiirnian who flew .one kilcHnetre in ondinfimte , thirty seconds. And nbw-rr-. 
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10,000 kilometres ! , . . What gigantic strides the technique of aviation 
has made 1 In those days nobody would have believed that but three 
decades later men would cover such distances with ease. 

We can be truly proud of our aviation. Our people call it "Stalinist 
aviation" because Comrade Stalin himself is so keenly interested in its 
development. It is Stalin we have to thank for such eagles as Vasily 
Sergeyevich Molokov, Chkalov, Gromov, Vodops^ov and others. 

It was turned mi^ight when, after having tea in the kitchen, Peter 
and I crawled into our sleeping-bags. Ernst and Eugene remained on 
watch : it is now time for them to make their routine meteorological 
observations and transmit the weather report to Rudolf Island, 

June II. At last the blizzard has died down. It wasn't quite so 
bad yesterday, but it raged as hard as it could on June 8 and 9, Now 
we'U have to get busy clearing away huge snowdrifts. Eugene says 
that the day before yesterday the gale velocity at times attained twenty 
metres per second. We imderstand that this is only the bloom — ^the 
fruit has yet to come 1 We’U meet with far worse blizzards than this 
one out here 1 

At midnight the wind dropped. The weather was dear, with not a 
doud in the sky. The sun's rays warmed our black tarpaulin tent up 
to 24“ above zero.^ Capricious weather indeed 1 What you have to 
expect at the North Pole ! 

A south-west wind is driving our floe to the north-east. We are 
approaching the Greenwich meridian. Quite likely we may soon find 
oursdves in the eastern hemisphere. Peter announced : 

"The average speed of our drift during the first seventeen days has 
been six and seven-tenths of a kilometre per day.” 

Later on presumably the speed of our drift wUl increase, but as yet 
no-one can foreteU this with any degree of accuracy. 

We rose early to-day, though we slept badly. AU night long we kept 
on discussing how we can best serve Chkalov's flight, I'm afraid Ernst 
worries over this more than any of us. Our accumulators are run down 
and there's not a breath of wind, so the windmiU doesn't function. We 
are keeping the motor as an emergency unit, to be used only in the most 
unforeseen circumstances. Well, there's plenty for us to worry about 
now that we have been made responsible for servicing this unprecedented 
flight to America via the North Pole. 

I cooked breakfast consisting of three sausages eadi; put out the 
caviare and made the tea. One thing we can't complain of is the ftiod : 
our diet is satisfying and varied. As for the tastiness of our dishes, that 
depends entirdy^ on the "chefs"— Ernst and myself. , I must admit 
that we are stiU inexperienced in the culinary art. 

After breakfast I stowed, away the supplies left over from the dumps, 
and fflled with parafito the container in daily use. Thra I proceeded to 
place :fl^ , and meat into the "refrigerator'' we had cut out iii the ice. 
Although at present the weather is not too cold for the Pole, the sun is 
shining day and night, I am ampous lest the sun's rays should penetrate 
Ah temperatures are in ceirtigxade. 
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through the ice and spoil our very limited supplies of fresh meat and 
fish. 

Ernst and I listened in, via Dicison, to the latest news bulletin over 
the radio. 

We sent a telegram to Moscow: “In the event of Chkalov flying 
over the North Pole Station, please arrange for the dispatch to us of 
newspapers and letters from our families,” 

We hope that Valery Pavlovich will be able to drop this small but 
priceless package from home on to our icefloe. 

I've been hauling supplies. Krenkel cooked the dinner. In the morning 
Shirshov went off to his laboratory to make hydro-chemical analyses. 
At midday Eugene handed Ernst the results of the latest meteorological 
observations. 

I had a brain-wave and cut up one of the empty food tins which made 
a big washing-up bowl for the di^es. I also made a special funnel-shaped 
utensil for pouring the parafin into the primuses. 

Eirenkel has again tested his radio apparatus and Eugene has been 
working on the data of his gravitational observations. Peter, too, has 
been busy on his pet idea of obtaining chemically pure water. 

This evening he came into the tent and announced : 

“I’ve had another look at the fissure ; you would hardly recognise 
it. The ice is rapidly moving apart ; either our own icefield has moved 
or the neighbouring fields have drifted away.” 

“We now seem to be living on an ice island,” said Krenkel. “The 
wind has broken up the ice.” 

“I, too, heard the ice rumbling,” observed Eugene. “It was about 
2 a.m. when I was making some meteorological observations," 

"Even so," I replied, “it shouldn’t interfere with our living and 
working here . . . Our floe is tough. You see, we’ll be able to live on 
it for quite a while !” 

“Yes,” chimed in Shirshov, backing me up. “Who would have 
guessed that the icefloes in the Central Polar Basin would turn out to 
be so strong and level.”, 

Krenkel began tapping out his dots and dadies with his radio key. 
Then he proceeded to take down incoming messages. , One of theni was 
from Lasker, Aallenging me to a game of chess. I'll have to start getting 
into practice. 

“Wait till I get back to Moscow, then we’ll have the game,” vras 
my reply. “Or would you like the four of us to play you ? ” 

If it were not, for the, clocks we should never know night from day, 
as the sun shines warmly throughout the twenty-four hours. 

The Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. have asked us to carry , 
out certain scientific work, i.e., to ascertaiin the causes for fhe non- 
penetratidu of short, radio waves at certain periods in. Arctic conditions. 
This is a fascinating problem. 

Jiim 12. This morning Eugene Mras the first to.get up, the busz of 
the alarm dock woke him- After Eugene, Ernst woke up. He did not, ^ 
as he usually does,; stretch and yawn mhis bvinfc> taking his time oyer; 
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getting up, but jumped up straight away. Shirshov and I, also, decided 
not to lie in. We got up, and while we breakfasted listened in to “Latest 
Radio News.” Whenever we listen to the news from home, I feel grateful 
to that remarkable Russian engineer Popov, the inventor of the first 
radio-telegraph in the world. It was he who gave humanity this wonderful 
means of communication. 

I cannot imagine, for instance, how the air expedition to the North 
Pole, and our work on the drifting floe, could have been carried through 
without the radio. Though so far away we are connected, as it were, 
by invisible threads with our beloved homeland. The radio enables us 
to make an inquiry of Moscow and to receive a reply within two or three 
hours, ana to listen in to the voices of our families and friends. 

Shirshov has hurried off to his laboratory, to make sure that his 
precious phials of water samples haven’t frozen. I have been examining 
our gear, as we have had no time since the departure of the planes to 
check up on all the sacks and knapsacks. 

On the whole our life on the floe is pretty lively, and even more 
varied than I had expected. We talk a lot about our helpmates. 

Krenkel occasionally says to me : "I wonder how they are ?" 

“At this very moment,” said Shirshov, all his thoughts in Moscow 
“they're probably at a concert, or at tihe theatre.” 

“We ought to send them more regular news from the floe,” I remarked, 
“for any long silence will only make them worry about us unnecessarily.” 

Eugene agreed. 

“Of course,” he said, "we could cut down a bit on our newspaper 
articles, but we ought not to cut down on the short radiograms to our 
families.” 

I recalled the winter I had spent on Franz Josef Land, when I had 
my wife with me. 

“How about organising a drifting station on an icefloe, and tnid'ng 
our wives with us,” I said, jokingly ; “and settle on the ice with our 
famiH^, tumTt into a real Soviet town,” 

Krenkel, however, wasn’t very enthusiastic and immediately put 
forward his strongest objection. 

“What an idea, Dmitrich I That would mean building ice-crfeches, 
snow maternity homes, toy factories. And we'd have' to bring nurses 
and teachers with us, I’m afraid the bears aren’t trained for that sort 
oljob. . , .” 

Meanwhile, our windmill has started turning still more vigorously. 

*rhe wind -has increased. Ernst went out repeatedly to see how the 
windnuU was working. Puring the past few days we have all been anxious ' 
for the wind to nse. Our . accumulators have been so low that we have 
berai afraid to send out. a superfluous wbrd over the radio., :.\Ve even 
•CTQpp^: sending news to due , families. ■ All we have' transmitted have 
been;me weather reports. '• : ^ 

, ; Thd, yelodty of the -v^ to 4-5 metres per second 

Started' turiuhg. i.: Naturally we are d^ghted— 
there IS up need to^-start up pur petrol enginej. Each one of us straight 
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away wrote out and dispatched a radiogram to his family. The accumu- 
lators are still charging up splendidly. 

I went to inspect Petrovich’s “kingdom” : the hydro-chemical and 
hydro-biological laboratories. They have been fixed up remarkably 
well. A snow hut stands over the opening cut in the ice, and in here 
Peter has conveniently arranged lus winch and hydrological instruments. 
Naturally, Muscovites haven’t the least idea what a wonderful building 
material snow can be in June 1 Unfortunately, in Krenkel's snow hut 
the water from the fissure has overflowed the ice floor. Poor old Ernst I 
he will have to move to a new home., 

Ernst has cooked the dinner ; there wasn’t much preparation to 
do, as for the third day running we axe eating the same borshch and 
cranberry jelly. Ernst diluted our "pudding” with water, which failed 
to reduce its acidity. By to-morrow I should think that our excessively 
diluted cranberry jelly wiU have turned into cranberry juice. . . . 

After dinner Eugene worked On the data of the gravitational observa- 
tions. Shirshov was busy doing titrations ; Ernst washed up the dishes. 

Jun& 13 . At 6 a.m. as usual, Krenkel and Fedorov transmitteo the 
weather report to Rudolf Island and then went to rest for an hour or 
two : they had slept very little and badly during the night. 

Peter and I ha^ed snow-bricks for the new "building'' to be erected 
for the hydrological winch. 

Then I checked up on the state of our machinery department : we 
are worried about the safety of our motor as a crack in the ice runs 
right unaer it, and the place is rapidly filling up with water. Peter 
Petrovich and I hauled the motor out and put it on n sledge. It should 
be safer there. .. 

Federov has been playing, around with his scientific instruments. 
He hsis dismantled the tent in which he carries out observations and 
spread it out to dry. He intends to shift the tent to another spot, nearer 
to our living-tent, so that, at the first signs of the ice breaking up, he 
can save his precious instruments quickly, I approved of the idea. 

We have now been eating our ill-starred cranberry jeUy-juice for . 
four , days. It is just' possible to swallow- the stuff, after a fashion, udth 
soxne of the soda flapjacks that Ernst, made to hdp it; down, but by 
itself we can’t tackle it. . i 

.Ernst to-d[ay is as happy as if it Were his birthday;' A bdp; btt. his 
back, whidi has been giving him great pain at the slightest iriovement, 
so much . So that each time we looked at him gave us- a . pang, 
has burst >at. last. We congratulated hhn heartily on getting rid of his 
misfortune. 

- 1 received a telegram , from my darling Volodichka^ ;, If she .only 
knew how happy it has made nie 1 I sent ^n answer ; 'UW feeling fine. 

I think of you ev^ minute of the day nay beloved,!";' V. : 

A hteraty agency has wired from Moscow that tremendous , 
interest is being sbovra' in oUr scientific, work by; the foreign press and 

- fThe nicktiaifie.' T gave- to liiy, -vAte, Galina’ IQnllo'viiaii dtiiing.tjift' 

',Aldaninl926, wh.(m;i*e sOco'inrtigebuBly.Bli^ed.i^ineiU.ebtBliard^pS pf'.tlie , 
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asks us to supply information for the foreign papers regularly, twice a 
month, on our life and work on the icefloe. 

Ernst and I went off on skis to examine our icefield. There is now 
a big stream where the fissure used to be. We’ll have to be on the alert 
and keep a sharp look-out, to see that this fissure doesn’t let us down. 
Shirshov worked at the hole with the winch and I helped him. At midnight 
he will start fixing up the 24-hour station. This will mean a 24-hour 
stretch at the windi for him without a break. 

Federov has examined another part of our icefield and says that 
there too he saw great cracks and fissures. 

Apparently we are living on a floating island of ice 1 

Sasha Pogosov, a polar worker, has sent us a comic radio^am : 
"Low cloud in Moscow, temperature 10 degrees below zero ; visibility 
2 metres ; atmospheric precipitations. Urgent intervention of your 
'factory' required. Please book an order for fine weather.” 

Who knows, someday, an Arctic “weather factory" may take this 
sort of order as a matter of course. For the present, worse luck 1 we still 
have to battle with the elements. . . . 

The blizzard has given way to clear weather, and the temperature 
is 7 degrees below zero. Another guest from the south flew over our 
floe — a fulmar. A south-west wind has started blowing ; this means we 
shall probably be carried slightly northwards in oiu: drift. All the better I 
We will be able to carry out our supplementary scientific work in high 
latitudes. 

June 15. Soviet short-wave radio amateurs have organised an 
All-Union competition for contacting our radio station. Poor old Krenkel 
will now be up to his ears in work 1 

I intended to spend the whole day working the winch, but by midday 
I couldn’t stick it out any longer and lay down to rest for two hours. 
Ernst and Eugene helped Shir^ov. This fine young Soviet scientist is 
an example to us aU by his utterly unselfish devotion to his job, Eugene 
is a good runner-up. 

I have noticed that on the whole the work doesn't go so well at 
night, and we all feel very drowsy. This is probably the time when 
our land habits begin to tell on us — ^we are so used to sleeping during 
the night hours. 

Peter has asked for some fresh fish, so I thought I would give him 
a treat. I got out a fresh Siberian salmon afid choosing the best cuts, 
I salted them, rolled them in flour and then fried them. Peter was 
delighted. He is an excellent worker and deserves to be well looked after. 

The labours of Peter and myself wfll soon be over now. 'The batho- 
meter has o^y to be raised once more, and then we've completed our 
24-hour station, We are npw wmiing for Ernst to teU what news he 
has heard over the radioi and whether .there are messages for any of 

US'. 

We.are very keen to know when our planes are finally going tp'take 
ofl- frona Eudolf for the mainland. 'The sooner they reach our bdpved 
Moscow the better y/e shall be pleased. We should like everyone to see 
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these Soviet planes which landed on the North Pole, spent two weeks 
there and then returned safely to Moscow. Their flight to the Nortii 
Pole and their successful lan^ng on the ice constitute a triumph for 
Soviet aviation. 

June i6. Some of the radiograms that Ernst takes down are most 
amusing. To-day, for instance, he read us the foflowing command 
received from Staraya Russa : "Close down the North Pole ; it is cold on 
the mainland." 

Shirshov has gone off to chip ice for making distilled water. Fedorov 
is still setting up his gravitational instruments. He found he was short 
of stands, so we had to take the butter out of the cases, wrap it in paper, 
and use the cases for stands. Then I set to work making a new suspended 
table for Shirshov's hydrological samples. 

We had to spend two days' work on the hydfological station, feeling 
for the upper limit of the layer of warm Atlantic water. These observations 
are of great scientific value ; Peter will shortly be examining the results. 
In the meantime, while Peter and Eugene were defining the drift to 
ascertain the exact direction it was carrying us. I proceeded to put my 
"office" in order. I have to keep a diary giving an account of our life 
and work, write all sorts of memorariada relating to the organisation of 
our station, compose newspaper articles and reply to radiograms of 
congratulations. 

Our floe is surrounded by a channel lo to 20 metres wide. Constant 
watch has to be kept on old and new fissures. 

We have set up a little table in our living-tent on which stand the 
water samples, to kee^ them from freezing before they can be analysed. 

Eugene has established a third magnetic point and carried out a 
series of observations on gravity. 

I have had to give our dog Merry a thorough hiding. He deserved 
it, as he keeps on barking for no reason. When Fedorov carried one of 
the instruments out of the tent. Merry began yapping like a mad dog. 

I think the lesson I gave him will have its effect on the dog and he'll 
stop his senseless howling in the polar night. 

June 17. Our snow kitchen has succumbed to the heat of the primuses 
and melted away. Well, we’ll build a new kitdien, this, time using sail 
cloth. ,.,i ■ 

Sleet is falling. We had to go out to the duihi® and cover up eVeity- 
thing, so that buir spare clothes, furs and other articles won't be ruined. 

Ernst and I listmed-in to Diclson, and. reception was quite good. 
We enjoyed hearing the review dn fore^ affairs very much^ as we are 
all particularly interested in the Spani^ . people's struggle against the 
Fascists. 

Huge snow-drifts have piled, up around our living-tent, and I have 
to shdvd them away.. My jersey gdt soaked through. ;in, the process and 
I had to go back to the tent to Ay myself. , Let’s hope this bluizard will 
soon die down. . . - , . ’ i , 

I've been spehding my spare time-making a small bedside table to 
hold various small items. . 
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Fedorov has fixed a wire to his tent to receive the signals of the 
chronometers, which are kept at the radio station. Shirshov has taken all 
fifty jars containing water samples and gone off to work in his lahoratory. 

I was just about to go to bed— it was 12,30 a.m. — ^when Krenkel 
came rushing in with the news : 

"Chkalov is taking-off from Moscow in two hours’ time to fly to 
America 1 ” 

How our hearts rejoice for him and his crew. We wish the best of 
luck and success for the lads, on this aU important, historic task. 

For a long time after Ernst’s announcement, I couldn’t sleep. 

We shall have a busy day to-morrow I 

June 18. Rudolf Island informed us that Valery Chkalov took 
off this morning at 4 a.m. I persuaded Ernst to turn in and get some 
sleep as he would be working all night. After a short nap Ernst sat 
down at the radio. 

"I can hear the radio on Chkalov’s plane quite distinctly,” he 
announced. "He will soon be nearing Rudolf Island.” 

The other two lads are busy with tlieir jobs : Peter is doing titrations, 
and Fedorov is making a 24-hours series of gravitational observations. 

As for me, I can think of nothing but this unprecedented flight ; 
my thoughts, like the thoughts of all my countr3?men, are at this moment 
with our heroic airmen, who for the first time in history are blazing 
the air trail from Moscow to America via the North Pole. 

However, we also have our ordinary everyday cares. Merry is in 
trouble again. I had jointed a roast pig and laid it out in the open, to 
air ; Merry flung himself on the pork and gorged himself until his legs 
could hardly support him. We have decided to “penalise” him : to 
starve him for three days. 

Ernst has just taken a radiogram from Chkalov : 

"We are fl3dng blind,” 

A few seconds later : 

"Slight ice formation.” 

■ With bated breath we awaited fresh reports. ... 

"Slight knocking in the engine,” caine over from Chkalov's radio, 

; One hour later : 

"Can see the Rudolf beacon. Everjrthing in order,” 

A weight fell from my heart. Happy landings, chums I 

I have made a radio desk. Directly Chkalov’s flight is over we’ll 
shift the radio receiving set from the snow hut to the hving-tent, which 
will put our rninds at rest with regard to the instruments. , To us our 
radio receiver is our vmy life, and we cherish it like a doting mother 
her child— we fuss over our instruments/ our windmill which charges up 
. , our accumulators. We. should be in a tight corner without this windmill, 
as the petrol for the motor would not last long, 
p.m. Ernst reported : . ■ 

"the flight is going wen, evei^^mg is in 61^ .. ; : _ ; ^ 

; 'Evei^ fhf^hom sends over suppiejhentaiy weather reports 

: . direct to Chlcdov’s plane and , to 
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Needless to say no one dreams of going to bed to-night. We are 
all too keen on following Chkalov’s flight : he might even make a detour 
and fly over our camp. But it’s very unlikely that Valery Pavlovich 
would want to do such a thing. Every single kilometre along the direct 
route is precious to him. 

June ig. An unusually tense day. Ernst spent the whole night 
without a break at the radio following Chkalov's ^ht. At 5 a.m. Ernst 
came into the living tent and announced : 

"Chkalov is now half-way between Rudolf Island and the Pole.” 

From the plane’s radio came the report ; 

"Flying along Meridian 58 to the Pole. Cyclone on the right. Level 
cloud bank on the left," 

And a few minutes later we heard a distant drone ... Could it be 
Chkalov’s plane ? 

Eugene dashed outside — ^but could see no sign ot a plane in the sky. 
Straightway however he came running back, and shouted to me through 
the tent flap : ' 

"It’s Chkalov, all right. I can’t see the plane yet. The clouds are too 
thick, but T can hear the engine dfetinctly.” 

This was at 5.50 a.m. 

We all rushed out of the tent, cursmg the clouds a thousand times. 
When nothing’s happening, the sky is clear, and now, at this critical 
moment, it's aU clouded over. We had so hoped that Chkalov would be 
able to spot our camp and drop us at least one little newspaper, and 
perhaps a few letters from home. How we longed for ftose letters. 

But the drone of the engines grew fainter and fainter. The plaiie 
had flown off to the north. We were so tense with excitement, that it 
is beyond my. powers to express, our feelings. For the tenth time we 
cursed the weather. We were simply furious that man was still unable 
to regulate the elements. The drone of the engines fin all y faded out 
altogether, Ernst turned round and said to me : 

"I say, Dmitiich, how about putting the emergency motor into 
operation there’s a dead calm and the a,ccumulators are right down. I 
should hate to let down Chkalov and his boys;, we’re the very last 

Soviet commuiucation , point capable of hearing them”,’ ^ , . 

So I fetched E' plane step*ladder, . fi;TOd the .motor on it, .lasbmg it 
down with a silk rope,' and ran it for half 'an hour. Later dri, we svwtched ' 
the motor on again and Ernst listened-in to Chkalov’s pl^e. 

The weather to-day is abominablei and our mood is in^ complete 
ha^ony with it. i Outdoors one's clothes get soaked, in tbe Mtch^ the 
snow is meltihg.ahd,the walls are collapsing;, the mdio hut is dripping ' 
ba^, 'v ^ ' 

h^ter Ernst brought in a radiogram from Chkalov;. , / 

"Have crossed the Pole, A following wind- , Can see: icefields With 
fissures'and clearings in the ice,. Spirits high;” ' ‘ 

How. I longed to send those thira lads an encppraging radiogram, 

but it would ordy . waste the, boys’ pr^dus t&Ue. Pafiericej, in 24 hours , , 
they’ll dheady be,flying over, Ameri^.r. ' ■ , ■ , 
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Peter is preparing his hydrological equipment. To-morrow moniing 
he is to set up a deep-water station. 

I dug away the snow near the tent, reached down to the ice and 
discovered a big fissure. V^en I struck it with my ice-pick, sea water 
welled up. It seems that the floe on which we are living has many fissures 
running in all directions. This means we must be even more vigilant 
although during the last two days none of us has had much sleep ; the 
work has had to be divided in such a way that one of us keeps a look-out 
over the field. These fissures are a real menace to our safety. 

We have received the following instructions from Moscow : "Stop 
sending supplementary weather reports." 

Ernst is sleeping at last ; he has been awake for thirty-six consecutive 
hours. 

Jme 20. This morning Peter and I got up rather earlier than usual, 
but Ernst was already up and greeted us with the good news : 

"Chkalov is now Ayiag over Canada.” 

We got the winch ready. A routine heavy job awaits us to-day — 
sounding the depths of the ocean. 

At exactly ia.30 a.m. the lead touched bottom. The depth was 
4,374 metre&^4 metres deeper than at our first soim^ng. This means 
that in the centre of the Polar Basin, as Peter surmised, the ocean is 
very deep and that there can be no possibility of land in the vicinity as 
some scientists had supposed. 

When taking the depth sounding we had to pay out 4 kilometres of 
cable on the winch. 

Our position to-day is : 88®47' N. Lat., 10° W. Long. 

It took us five hours hauling up the lead. When we drew out the 
last bathometer we found it had been badly damaged and the thermo- 
meters on it had cracked ; they had been unable to withstand the pressure. 

Peter then established a station at a depth of 1,000 metres. 

The weather is overcast, with no wind. There is a slight thaw. 
Visibility is two hundred metres ; wet snow falls frequently, 

Eugene completed his gravitational observations yesterday. He 
made magnetic determinations at three points. The wind and the current 
are carrying us along with colossal masses of ice, which gives us the 
opportunity of studying new places, W/hat a stroke of luck I 

Over supper, this evening, we realised that to-morrow will complete 
a month since we landed on the floe. We sent a radiogram to the 
party of polar workerSon Rudolf Island, thanking them for their assistance 
in our work. 

This first month has gone by quite quickly in organising the efficient 
running of the station, in scientific work, and the establishing of supply 
dumps. 

‘Actually, we've sp^t: most of this time getting used to living on 
the floe,” remarked Peter. . 

_ 'vWe've already, made quite a few discoveries this month," chimed 
in Krenke^ who Was'husy tuuing-in the radio, r " 

"Still vre've achieve,d very little, so far,” said, Eugeiie., "Although 
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our plan has been realised, if one can talk of definite plans on a drifting 
icefloe, to carry out any serious scientific research one would have to 
stay here a long time.” 

"Yes,” I interposed, “Eugene is right. We’ll have to spend nine or 
ten months in this hut, or perhaps even a year. How's that brothers ?” 

"What of it ?" answered Shirshov. "A year isn't so terribly long, 
and time always flies when one’s busy. I haven’t even noticed how this 
month has slipped by.” 

"It’s the same with me,” I remarked. "In future we’E have to keep 
ourselves so busy cramming every minute with work and scientific 
research, that we won’t have the time to feel homesick.” 

We decided to send radiograms home and for the next ten minutes the 
only sound in the tent was our laboured breathing as we wrote them out. 

We were just turning in, when Ernst rushed into the tent shouting : 
"Hurrah ! Chkalov has landed in North America, at a military aerodrome 
in Vancouver.” 

The four of us let out a mighty chorus of "Hurrahs 1” for our heroic 
airmen, and for the latest triumph of Stalinist aviation. 

June zx. So to-day marks exactly one month of our life on the 
icefloe. I must admit, that so far we’ve had no cause to complain of 
the floe. It has "carried” the station well 1 

The vast amount of equipment brought here by the aircraft has 
now become familiar to us. AU the supplies have been put in order. 
Each object has its own special place. We have elaborated a daily 
routine. Shirshov and Fedorov usually spend sixteen hours a day in 
scientific research and take part in the general work of the camp only 
when it is absolutely necessary. Krenkel is occupied with the radio 
and in the kitchen. I too, take a hand at the cooking. He and I are 
thus the superintendents of our "spiritual and material goods.” I am 
responsible for all outside work, the regular inspection of the dumps 
and the keeping of a close watch on the condition of the ice on our floe. 

Our icefield is so strong that spontaneous compression or packing 
is hardly possible. The only danger is from cracks which might cause 
it to spUt asunder. That'is why we always keep several empty sledges 
ready to move the dumps in case of danger. So far everjrthing has gone 
along splendidly. 

We had all got together to celebrate in style the completion of the 
first month since we landed on the ice, but now, apparently we won’t 
be able to celebrate after all. We can’t prevent these troubles ; the 
kitchen has to be fitted up and the radio moved without delay as Krenkel 
can’t work : the water keeps dripping on to his head, he’s simply, flooded 
out. We’ve decided to use our white tent as a temporary kitchen. 
Anyhow, we shall have to put ah eiderdown cover on the living-tent in the 
latter half of August, and then we’ll be able to build a permanent kitchen 
of ice, to last us a long time. 

We had dinner in the new kitchen, and to-day’s menu was good : 
pea soup, fried fish, ..stewed fruit, and to cap it,, a small nip of braiidy 
in honour of the jubilee. . 

i n- 
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Over dinner we arranged to send articles to Pravda, Jzvestia, and 
Tass, on the results of onr scientific observations during the first month, 
Peter and Eugene were busy till evening working on the data. It was 
after midnight when Ernst and I sent a long article to Pravda, entitled 
"A Month on the Icefloe.” 

June 23. We have put the living-tent in order. We carried everything 
outside — ^the furs and inflated rubber mattresses ; we took up the plywood 
floor ; round the tent we made a snow embankment, which we lined ; 
the inflated rubber floor we rolled inside, turning up the edges to keep the 
moisture from tlie furs. Then we put .down the plywood floor with 
the fur rugs on top and put the bunks in place. When we had finished 
this thorough turn-out. we separated and each went about his own 
business. 

Ernst and I set about shifting the radio station. We moved the 
aerial mast, put pp the aerial, and fastened down the desk. Ernst arranged 
his apparatus ; transmitter, receiver, accumulators j fixed an aerial 
lead-in and within thirty minutes was testing the radio. There was a 
slight crackle interfering with reception, which Ernst very quickly 
eliminated, and by 8 p.m. he was transmitting the routine weather 
report to Rudolf Island. In fact everything is ship-shape 1 

In the meantime Eugene had shifted the case containing his instru- 
ments to his new premises and laid a cable from the chronometers to 
his observatoiy for measuring the force of gravity. Peter did his titration. 

At 2 a.m. Ernst received a radiogram from Moscow from the Central 
Administration of the Northern Sea Route, which said : 

'‘Within the next few days a non-stop flight will be made over your 
drifting station by the aircraft No. 25, piloted by Hero of the Soviet 
Union, Gromov. To record the flight of this plane, the Sports Commissar 
of the Central Aviation Club has appointed E. K. Fedorov, who will 
have to give the position and time the plane flies over your station in a 
form to be communicated to you later." 

How do you like that 1 The Chkalov crew have barely completed 
their, fabulous flight, and now some more of our Soviet eagles intend 
to beat it. Eugene says it looks as if Gromov intends to set up a world 
record for long-distance flying along both a straight line and an indirect 
course. 

Now then, Ernst, get ready for work I 

June, 23. This morning Fedorov and Krenkel were a quarter of an 
hour late in getting up ; they were let down by their alarm clock, which 
, for some reason never went cm at the time for which it Was set. It trans-; 
, pired feat during the night, when we were all asleep Eugene was, wakened 
, three tiifies by the, alarm going off. At last he got into .such a rage that 
he, stuffed the clocfe. into a seek I Obviously the alarm had been jafeer 
top well muflled. ; ' , . 

are glad now feat, we shifted the radio station. The snow hut 
; . which had served for a long time, as fee forrner premises of. the rafeq 
station collapsed last night. If .we hadn’t napved out all fee apparatus 
. in time it would have been'buried under the snow,: 
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I sent a radiogram to Volodichka asking her, jointly with the wives 
of Krenkel, Shirshov and Fedorov, to send letters and papers by Gromov’s 
plane. He may be able to drop us a packet on his flight over the station. 

After dinner we all assembled to listen-in to a concert and news from 
the homeland. Much interest is being shown in Moscow', also in foreign 
countries, especially America, in Valery Chkalov's flight. Telegrams of 
congratulation are being sent to him from all over the world. I cannot 
tell you how delighted and proud we are of the remarkable triumph of 
our Stalinist eagles. 

June 24. At the request of the headquarters of Gromov’s flight we 
transmitted to Moscow detailed data of the magnetic declinations of our 
region. It is owing to Fedorov’s scientific labours that we're able to do 
this. We’re delighted that our work is of practical value so soon. 

The blizzard snowed up all the dumps and tents, and I had to go 
out and lash down all the stuff more firroly and check up to see if there 
were any fissures beneath them. I came home covered with ssxavt. 

Eugene has begun teaching Ernst and myself meteorology. We have 
studied if before, so we know a bit about it. Eugene is now showing us 
how to use the new instruments. I'm sure that by the end of the month 
I’ll be able to carry out meteorological observations on my own; the 
technique of these observations is simple, the main thing is to. learn how 
to cod^ the data correctly into a report, so as not to get them mixed up. 

This evening Peter has gone ofi to the laboratory to work until five 
o’clock in the morning. Ernst switched on the radio and treated us to 
a concert ; very enjoyable. 

Krenkei is writing a new-, article for Pffivda. As Peter went off to 
his laboratory he told us that to-morrow he intends to transmit an article 
for Leningraiskaya Pravda, 

Eugene, as usual, is working on the data of his astronomical and 
gravitational observations. 

At last our two-day state of emergency, for the purpose of setting 
the camp in order, has come to an end. I had to spend the whole day 
maldng ice supports for the wireless masts, to take the place of wooden 
stakes. Reception has considerably improved since we shifted them to 
their new position. Admittedly, Peter >as-had to sacrifice 300 metres 
of cable froin his reserve suppHes to -achieve this. Qur wmdmill;,rin 
glad to say, is well dug in ; its foundation consists of two food containers^ 
simk into the ice. Now, this plucky little machine, which supplies us 
so dutifully with free power, will stand Tip to any gale. 

June 25., After breakfast Ernst fumed in as be has been on duty 
all night. We have now arranged that Ernst takes over the nightly 
watch. It is his job to go out every hour to see whether any fissures : 
have appeared in the ice, so that we should know of any . impending 
danger in good time and be able to save our equipment. 

r am now training for meteorological work and every time the routine 
weather observation has to be, taken I go off wth, Eugene.' 

A stirof^ .wind- has been, blowing for the last, two days which has > 

, carried us foui.rpiles eastwards; . ■ * r. ,, .v,- .V? 
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After dinner Ernst and I put up a new mast for a special aerial, to 
enable tiiiu to contact radio amateurs. I’ve no doubt, this will be the 
answer to the dreams that many short-wave amateurs have of contacting 
our radio station “Upol.” 

We listened with delight, via the radio station on Dickson Island to 
the description of the reception given to-day to the members of the 
Polar Air Expedition on their return to Moscow. Comrade Stalin, with 
leaders of the Party and the Government, were at the Central aerodrome 
to greet them. Dickson Island read out our letter written to the airmen 
and all those who took part in the ejcpedition. 

I’m waiting impatiently for a telegram from my darling Volodichka, 
as to-day she ought to get my letter, which was sent by plane from the 
Pole. 

Ernst keeps on tap-tapping with his key, calling radio amateurs, 
but poor reception prevents him from making any contact. 

It's a good thing that the raging blizzard has died down at last. 
.Our tents are snowed up. During ibe night we slept badly, listening 
to the gusts of wind, and going out frequently to inspect the dumps. 

The outside temperature is 2 degrees below zero, while in the living 
tent it is from 4-8 degrees above zero. 

We sent a telegram to Moscow to-day, welcoming the floating of the 
Government Defence Loan. Altogether we four subscribed 10,000 roubles 
to the loan. 

June 26. Reception from the Moscow radio stations has improved 
a lot. Every morning we hsten-in to the Moscow Press review broadcasts. 

Greatly to everyone’s satisfaction, the sun has put in an appearance 
to-day. I left the tent and began emptying the petrol from the rubber 
containers into a metal tank. Altogether I emptied eighteen containers. 
I had spent a long time trying to repair the pump, but I had to give it 
up ; I syphoned the petrol in the good old way— by mouth through a 
tube. \^^e I was doing this, by accident I swallowed some of it. "VVben 
I returned to the tent Ernst said facetiously : “Look out chaps, don’t 
smoke an3rwhere near him, or show a naked light — ^he’s combustible, 
and might olow up I” 

Eugene made an astronomical observation : it appears we have been 
carried four miles back to the north. 

Good hews I Ernst has made his first contact with a radio amateur — 
a Norwegian short-wave amateur from Aalesund. 

Sometimes we’re able to listen-in to concerts from Paris, Stockholm 
and London. Ernst is still busy at the radio. We’re all waiting to hear 
what news he picks up. ... 

- Hurrah! Ernst has just had a telegram from Mpscow : the members 
of the Polar Air Expedition have been received in the Kremlin ; Clement 
Efrethbvich Voroshilov toasted us m Comrade Stalin's presence and the 
Whol^ country is interested in our work. 

We feel deeply moved by the esteem shown by the country to the 
work of Soviet airmen and Arctic explorers. How we should have liked 
to get' a peep of the Moscow reception I 
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June 27, To-day I’ve been collecting various articles of daily use : 
silk ropes, fur skins, covers, etc., and piled them all up in our storehouse 
tent. Then I loaded some tools on a sledge which I hauled over to a heap 
of ice-blocks, and proceeded to dig a pit for our fresh provisions which 
have to be shifted from the melting refrigerator. I worked without a 
break imtil Ernst called me in for dimer. 

Ernst is extending his international relations 1 Since his first con- 
versation with the Norwegian, he has already contacted a French radio 
amateur, in Rheims. Last night brought Ernst a further achievement — 
he made his first contact with America and spoke with a short-wave 
amateur from New York. Both the Frenchman and the American were 
delighted to have contacted the North Pole radio station. They knew 
about the job we were doing out here and wished us ev^ success. 

Ernst spends long hours at the radio station— listening to broadcasts 
from the European capitals, to stations in Argentine, Brazil, the Hawaiian 
Islands, the U.S.A. Ernst has announced that he will give a prize to 
the first Soviet radio amateur who contacts him ; the prize being his 
own radio receiver, which has been deposited in the offices of the maga2ane 
Radio Front. 

Peter has lowered his plankton net to a depth of 1,000 metres, to 
"ascertain whether any animal life exists in these latitudes. Eugene 
again carried out observations of magnetic variations. 

“It’s been an interesting day to-day,” he observed ; “there have been 
violent magnetic storms.” 

Towards evening I helped Peter raise the net. He’s triumphant — 
it contained innumerable small fauna of various kinds. This is indeed 


a discovery I With great care he transferred the fauna into jars. 

Our scientific work is going well. The data of two deep-water stations 
and of one 24-hour station have already been worked up completely. 
Also we are keeping a regular log of the weather. 

To-day I stupiSy cut my finger. Ernst has painted it with iodine 
and bound it up. I found it too painful to do any manual work, so I 
went into the tent to write up my diary. 

The sun is shining weakly through the dense fog and drizzle. How 
quickly the weather manges out here. Only' a short time ago there was 
a beautiful rainbow in the sky which lasted several hours. . . 

I’m afraid we’re all very fed up wth Merry ; he continues to bark 
and prevents us from sleeping. For the last five days we’ve had. to keep 
him chained up, as a punislnnent for stealing meat. When we set him 
loose to-day the dog was so delighted that he jumped up and licked 
every one of lis. Although I often beat Merry he is very devoted to me, 
the reason being that I am the one who feeds him, and dogs in the North 
are always devoted to the master who feeds them. Merry is also very 
fond of Ernst and even puts his paws around his neck. But for some 
unknown reason he always barks at Peter. 

Jime 28. AH of us except Ernst were in bur sleeping-bags. Suddenly 
he called put to us that after he had transmitted the weather topprt, 
he had got Moscow, they were .reading out a list of persons who hatd ■ 
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been awarded Soviet honours. Ernst only caught Fedorov’s name, but 
what honour he has been awarded, he couldn’t make out. 

I got up, gulped down some tea and went off to cut out a new 
“refrigerator," The weather is terrible ; real rain is falling, and streams 
of water run all over the place ; also the kitchen is dripping. The force 
of the wind is i8 metres per second. With a wind of great strength, our 
windmill won't work ; its sails fold up. 

In a very short time my clothes got soaked through. It was impossible 
to work outside so I went back to the tent to prepare the dinner and 
get myself dry in the meantime. While the shchi^ was cooking in the 
saucepan, Ernst was busy contacting Rudolf Island, transmitting the 
meteorological observations which I had carried out to-day on my own. 
The transmission from Rudolf Island informed us that the Government 
had conferred on me the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. When Ernst 
told me this, I was so moved that the tears roUed down my cheeks. 
Ernst, Peter and Eugene were awarded the Order of Lenin. 

It was 6 p.m. when Rudolf Island informed us they had himdreds 
of radiograms of congratulations for us. Ernst tapped out the weather 
report and then began taking them down. 

I opened up a keg of brandy and we drank the health of our beloved 
Joseph Stalin, hugged each other, congratulated one another and made 
a solemn vow : to work with renewed effort up to the very last minute 
of the drift, achieving as much as possible, in order to justify the confidence 
our coimtry had placed in us. We sent a radiogram to Moscow, asking 
that a message be sent to Joseph Vissarionovich, saying that we four 
would work together in complete accord for the enrichment of Soviet 
science, and for the welfare of our beloved Motherland. 

Eugene is making gravitational observations. Ernst is having a 
busy time of it, taking down dozens of messages of congratulations. 

June 29. "^en I finished making the new "refirigerator,” a more 
reliable one this time, I dug up a frozen pig, hauled it over to the new 
place, where I jointed it, and laid out the pieces. Then I went back and , 
dug out a nehna*, a fine fish which weighed over 40 kilograms. After 
dining and gutting it, I salted it and laid it carefully in the "refrigerator,’’ 
bricking up the outside with snow-bricks and turning the place into a 
kind of vault. 

The wind has coirsiderably increased the speed of bur drift; the 
floe is moving rapidly in the Section of North Greenland. Eugene had 
determined our position astronomically and told us that in three days 
the icefloe had drifted sixteen miles. 

To-day Ernst has been trying to contact radio amateurs. He achieved 
his purpose and nmde contact alternately with a Dutchman, an 
Eiighshman and an Icelander. : 

- ; ; We’ve writteii a letter of thanks to Stalin and Molotov for the high, 
hnnours conferred on us : \ 

;,."De^ JCseph Vissaxionoyich and .Vyacheslav Mikhailovich, the four, 
of'ua were delighted. with the newb'of the high honour conferred bn us, 
i / V .* Siberian salmon,'. 
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Many difficulties lie ahead, but we are aware that you and the country 
have our welfare at heart, that the whole country is, interested in us. 
We shall spare no efforts to justify the confidence you have placed in us 
to uphold the honour of the country under aU circumstances. Papanin, 
Krenkel, Shirshov, Fedorov.” 

Dining the night Ernst contacted two Leningrad amateurs and an 
American amateur. He has quite a "network of radio correspondents” 
now 1 

June 30. This morning we aU rose early. Ernst began tuning in the 
radio to listen to the Pravda articles transmitted from Rudolf Island, 
copies of which had been delivered to Franz Josef Land by the icebreaker 
Sadko, Unfortunately poor reception prevented us from hearing them. 
Shirshov and Fedorov have begun collecting material for a long artide 
for Pravda on the results obtained from scientific work during the drift. 

I went off to hack out another pit in an icepack, in which to preserve 
some fresh meat — a calf weighing about loo kUograms. I was hard at 
it till about 3 a;m. and the sweat literally poured off me. I made an 
outsize ‘'refrigerator” and hauled the calf up to it on a sledge. Then I 
cut the animal into eight pieces and carefully placed them inside, covering 
the meat with small chips of ice. 

At 9 p.m. Peter proceeded to set up his 24-hour hydrological station, 
and we got down to the job of shifting the meteorological hut to a new 
spot. We got it firmly in position, made some fine struts out of a few 
boards and planed down the doors of the hut so that they would open 
more easily. After that we hauled the windmill to a fresh place, and 
tightened up the stays of the radio masts. 

• Peter has a big job on hand : he'll be working at the hydrological 
winch for the next 24 hours. 
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July I. Peter has been up all night working at his 24-hour hydro- 
logical station. , 

After breakfast we all separated to our various jobs. - 
Ernst transmitted a long telegram to Rudolf Island bn , r^ulte , 
of , the scientific observations during our period on the icefloe. W^® ;fifid 
these observations very interesting : we discuss them in the .evenings, . 
when we are all together in the tent, and over our rnoming tea-rT-before 
we start out for our work around the camp. 

Our floe is drifting southwards, more or less along the Greenwich 
meridian, at an average speed, of four miles a day. Ever since June 3 
we. have been drifting in .zigzags, now east, now west. On the wholci 
the drift of pur icefield follows the direction of the ,vdndi with, a -slight . 
deviation to the right owing to the rotation of the, e.arthv. , 

The astronoihical.deteriminatibn'of our, position is made daily by 
Fedorov, with the , aid of a theodolite (except wheii, the sky is overcastj ; 
the margin of error in, the deterimiiation is,, roughiyi a .quarter of a n^le, , 
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Meteorological observations are carried out four times daily, and since 
June 10 we have been keeping a daily log of the weather. 

The average temperature in June was 2 degrees of frost. The highest 
temperature recorded was i degree below zero. 

We began hydrological work on June 6, as soon as the winch was 
delivered to us. Since that date We have set up four hydrological stations. 
We have taken two samples of the ocean bed. All water samples taken 
from various levels of the ocean have been examined in Peter's hydro- 
chemical laboratory ; at all stations (from 275 to 600 metres) water 
of a positive temperature and high salinity was found. 

Thus we have established that Atlantic waters, discovered in more 
southern latitudes by Fridtjof Nansen, penetrate in a powerful stream 
to the regions round the Pole and bring a considerable amount of wannth 
to the central part of the Arctic Ocean. 

The force of gravity was determined at two points of the drift. The 
measurements were taken with a pendulum apparatus (land model) 
designed by the Astronomical Institute of Leningrad. 

Eugene is noW busy studying atmospheric electricity. He has set 
up the instruments, and now he too has gone off to work for twenty- 
four hours. In addition to this he is making observations on magnetic 
variations. 

I started to take the kitchen tent to pieces. Later Ernst came to 
help me, having transmitted all the radiograms to Rudolf Island. After 
we had carried all the stufi out of the tent, we took it right down to its 
foundations, as it leaks aU over. We spread fresh snow, trampled it down, 
placed boards on the snow, and over these laid three sheets of plywood. 
Then we re-tied the struts and hammered stakes into the ice. There 
was a lot of water under the snow, which held up our work considerably. 
At last we finished the repairs to the kitchen tent, and were free to start 
cooking the dinner. Soon the primuses were roariiig away in the 
tent. 

All over our icefield water is lying under the snow. Waking 
has become impossible, we sink in everywhere. The water has also become 
a serious menace to our living-tent, and I am beginning to worry in good 
earnest in case the tent sinlm through the snow into the layer of water 
covering the ice. We’ve had to shovel snow half-way up the sides of the 
tent, to prevent the edges from thawing so rapidly. The result is a huge 
hununoci, but if we don’t keep an eye on it, tire hummock will also turn 
black soon , and begin to thaWi and we shall have to pile up the snow 
all over again. 

I weiit out and took a look at the dumps, and examined all the equip- 
ment. It was a sorry spectacle-: The snow hummocks have completely 
collapsed exposing the cases of . goods, the rubber parafiin containers 
arid the food supplies. , This water is becoming a serious menace to all 
our supplies. Surely we won’t ha,ve to move the station to another spot ? 
It .woTfid be a most complicated job. There’s nothiirg for it but to hold 
on a bit longer,; and, then decide, what to do. Of course we could move 
over to the higher levels on our field, on to the pack-ice,- and the big 
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ice hummocks, but that would be risky ; the first serious ice jamming 
might throw all our stuff into hopeless confusion. 

There’s a fog rising, and a horrible wet snow is falling— something 
between fog and rain. The air is full of moisture^ and the snow is slushy ; 
difficult to walk on, one sinks knee-deep in some places. 

All told we’ve had an unlucliy day to-day. I opened a case of food- 
stuffs and found the contents tainted with par affin . As each ot these 
cases represents ten, days of life for us, we shall somehow have to ciioke 
down these paraffin rusks, though we shall not think kindly of the paraffin 
suppliers. What happened was that the case of rusks had been used as 
a stand for a badly soldered paraffin tank. In spite of the paraffin taste 
we decided to use the rusks, as we could not afford to waste our precious 
foodstuffs. 

July a. This morning Peter is having a short rest after his twenty- 
four hours continuous work ; later he intends to examine some sdt 
water samples he has taken. 

I have been compelled to sit in the shade, as the sun’s rays have 
set up an acute irritation of the left eye ; the pain is sharp, and my 
eye is continually watering. 

The lads laugh at me : 

"Look at poor old Dmitrich crying I" 

As fast as I wipe away the tears, the faster they stream down my face. 
Who would have thought that I’d get such a "sunburn’’ at the North 
Polel 

Peter pulled my leg ; 

"Remember, Dmitrich, you were sa3dng you wished you were at 
Matsesta*. Why worry ? Evidently our floe can offer you jnst the same 
amenities I’’ 

I agreed ; certainly up to date, our floe has been quite well-behaved 
and hospitable. 

"Better not criticise our floe,” I replied. "It carries us along smoothly 
and calmly, it’s easy on our nerves, and doesn’t do an5rthing to upset 
us ; in fa,ct it’s most solicitous of our welfare.” 

"Just you wait, the time is yet young,” warned Eugene. 

That also, is probably only too true. ... 

Ernst has taken another fifteen radiograms, congratulating, us, on the 
honours we had recently received. Evea my old fethef has sent me a 
radiogram from Sevastopol, with instructions that I should justify 
Stalin’s confidence, 

Ernst has taken down his tent — the storehouse for technical equip- 
ment— as it was tom in places. He patched the holes with "Emalite”*. 
To-morrow the tent will have to be shifted to a drier spot, here the spare 
parts for the radio station may get damp. 

However, the abundance of water on the floe has b^n useful in 
solving the problem pf water supplies. We no loiiger jhaye the bother 
of breaking up ice and melting it down. I haye dug a.tyell in the snow^ 

^ A'healtb lesort.in the, Crimea (Traislator). ' ■ ' 

,* A rubber aolutipn. ol Soviet make (Trandator),, . 
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from which we draw water for the kitchen. This means we can have the 
luxury of an extra wash — ^in which we do not indulge often. 

Peter has been recording the data of his hydrological observations. 
After supper Eugene started to measiure on a map the number of miles 
the drift has carried us since May 21, the date of our landing. His scientific 
observations of atmospheric electricity are yielding most interesting 
results, but be is in no hurry to draw his conclusions. 

“I must check and check again,” he says. “In scientific matters 
more than any others, triple verifications are necessary. . . .” 

I received a telegram from Moscow, saying that a Komsomol Groups 
was being formed on the North Pole Station, the group consisting of 
I. D. Papanin, member of the Party, E. T. Krenkel, probationary member, 
and E. K. Fedorov, member of the Young Communist League. I have 
been appointed party organiser of this group. My job is to conduct party 
activities among "the population of the North Pole.” We have a fine 
bunch here— the lads are doing all they can, and working hard. We must 
organise a meeting in the near future, and Peter Shirshov must be 
admitted as a sympathiser. He has been asking for admittance for a 
long time ; he fully deserves it, having shown himself to be an exception- 
ally indiistrious and conscientious comrade, devoted to his work and 
expert in carrying it out. He’s just the chap to make an intrepid 
Bolshevik ! 

July 3. A periodical “housemoving” has begun, for every day we 
have had to re-peg our tents. This time we started on Eugene’s magnetic 
post. Yesterday Ernst moved to "new quarters," with all his radio 
equipment. To-day Fedorov is wandering around with his tent in search 
of a drier spot. 

As compensation, however, we find things very snug in the living- 
tent. It's the only place left that’s free from water. On every tent the 
snow lies in a thick crust, then begins to thaw and the water seeps through. 
What a summer 1 In weather like this we don’t feel like going outside. 
When we come in we’re soaked to the skin, and we’ve nowhere to dry 
OTur clothe. 

When we= have to go out we put on taipaulin coats over the rest of 
our clothes, but even these aren’t completely waterproof. 

At 7 p.m. Rudolf Island called us : 

"CaUing North Pole ! Calling North Pole I Tune in! Tune in ! . . . 
we are going to read to you the papers which have been delivered by 
the Sadko 

Reception was excellent. We were told what articles and photo- . 
graphs had been pubh'shed in the press, and what Moscow is saying about 
ouf expedition. Then they read us the most interesting stories, dispatches 
wd articles. At our request they hlso read uS a whole page of , small 
: items of general news from- All these latesb developments give ■ 

na -imm and serve as the subject for endless animated 

discuiffiioiisV They . also" flayed ■'some. grampphone records which 
had/:bei^h brought from llloscow. We were,in high gpod humour when 

, ■>' ‘ ;’‘;A''|^ouFof ,the,young.Commvmi8talfiagne (Translator),. , , , ' j 
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we removed our earphones. It had been almost like being at home 
again. 

We’ve still a great deal to do on our icefloe in order to carry out the 
main programme of the Eb^edition. The references by Soviet and foreign 
scientists to our work in the Central Polar Basin have been very encourag- 
ing. The Soviet people's appreciation of the work done by the Station 
gives us even greater encouragement. We intend to work, as the saying 
goes, "till we drop.” 

When we were preparing for the expedition on a drifting icefloe we 
failed to appreciate its true significance. 

It was only when Comrade Stalin stressed its immense scientific 
importance, that we realised how much it meant. And from that moment 
we made a vow that we would do everything, positively everything set 
out in the programme, so that our country and the world should see the 
great results of the work of Soviet people. 

I am stUl studying meteorology, to assist Eugene in his weather 
observations, thus enabling him to devote more of his time to his primary 
scientific programme. 

July 4. When we got up this morning Ernst had stiU not gone to 
bed. He had been on camp watch and had been contacting short-wave 
amateurs all night long, He had got into contact with a Czech, 
who was delighted to have chatted with an inhabitant of the North 
Pole. 


The Arctic summer has finally set in. The temperature is half a degree 
above zero : fog, and a penetrating dampness. The once firm and glittering 
snow on our icefield has now turned into slush. 

Outdoors the weather is vile ; Vret snow falling, and water underfoot. 
I decided to return to the tent and start on some repairs. I fixed up the 
chronometer spring, and mended the drill. On a day like this one has 
no wish to go out, I'm taking good care that ray clothes don’t get soakedj 
as there is nowhere to dry them. 

During the morning Eugene shifted all the instruments from his 
tent-observatory into our living-tent, then he dismantled his tent and 
began clearing the snow in a new spot, where it's dry.. We are continually 
on the move ! 

Peter also has been putting his thiiigs in order. His teut—^the hydtor 
chemical laboiatory-^is collapsing. It had to be strengthened hf driving 
new stakes into the ice. After he had finished that joD Peter proceeded 
to lower the bathometers, but suddenly they iaromed. We tfscoywed 
that new ice, 5-6 centimetres thick, had formed in the hole. With con- 
siderable difficulty we managed to extract the current-meter which we 
had lowered to a depth of 600 metres to measure the direction and speed 
of the drift. , . . _ ■ . 


After dinner we afi assembled in oux polar palace,, .I^ey ate good 
lads on Rudolf Island: once again they’ve arrai^ed.fbr our benefit ^ 
the reading of newspapers over .the radio. We learned of the International , 
E^hitipn in Paris, heard ^ article about poiw ei^loters, and theh' a V 

gramophone record of the song, "Smile, Capt&i; Smile !” 
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Ernst is fixing' np a microphone ; perhaps we’ll be able to contact 
Rudolt Island over the radio-telephone. 

However busy we may be with our scientific work we should sometimes 
like a word with our friends ; just to hear their voices cheers one up 
tremendously. Though we’re far from dispirited, even so, at times, 
we should like an occasional respite from the rub of the daily round. 

I went out to check up on the state of our "meat and fish refrigerator.” 
I had my suspicions — ^Merry was making tracks in that direction far too 
frequently. It transpired that he had gradually dug quite a big hole 
with his paws in his efforts to reach the meat. Catching the culprit at 
this digging I grabbed him by the scruff of the neck, rubbed his nose in 
the hole and gave it him hot. He started howling, and ran off to the 
tent, where he made himself scarce for the rest of the day. My conscience 
is a bit uneasy ; I can’t help feeling sorry for Merry, but he must be 
taught a lesson 1 

We have received fresh instructions : to transmit weather reports 
every three hours for Mikhail Gromov’s flight to America. Once again 
we wait impatiently : Maybe, when Gromov flies over our camp he’ll 
drop us newspapers and letters from our families. 

We try to send the reports punctually ; not a single minute late. 
Now the sole topic of conversation is newspapers, letters, newspapers. . . . 

July 5. The wind is ripping the canvas off the tents in which our 
reserve supplies are stored. To-day I decided to mend them. I spent 
a lot of time putting patches of percale over the tears, but in the process 
I got my hands so smothered with "Emalite’’ that I didn’t even attempt 
to malce flapjacks for the lads’ dinner. I tried washing my hands with 
hot water and benzine, but it wasn’t the slightest use. Eventually I 
had to scrape the stuff off with a knife ; it was like scraping the bristles 
off a pig’s Mde. 

AftCT dinner we again listened-in at the loudspeaker to Rudolf Island. 
They continued with the newspaper readings. We were all touched and 
gratified by the leading article in Pravda. I think that we ourselves, out 
here, have underestinmted the great significance which is being ascribed 

to our work at home and abroad. 

TOs evening the first Party-Komsomol group meeting of Nortli Pole 
Station was held. First we gave our group official status ; then we 
discussed the plan for Party, and cultural activities. In view of the 
immense amount of work to be done we decided to hold a meeting of the 
group only once every ten days to discuss current political matters. I 
am to be in charge of the circle. We asked Ernst to collect matfirial on 
the international situation through Rudolf Island. The third item we 
discussed was Peter’s application to be admitted as sympathiser. Peter’s 
application was unanimously approved. 

Before turning in I spent a long time going round the camp, inspecting 
OTr gear, I caught a cold in my ear, worse luck, and the pain, is acute. 
Peter, undertook to treat it and warmed up some, camphorated Oil.. 

I viewed these preparations with considerable alarm and appealed 
to the lada 
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"I have no great faith in Peter’s abilities as a doctor. What do you 
fellows think ?" 

“I shan’t allow myself to fall ill till I get back to Moscow,” declared 
Eugene, with a sceptical glance at Peter. 

Peter, however, stoutly defended his "subsidiary profession,” 
exclaiming ; 

"What odd chaps you are 1 You don’t seem to realise that out here 
on the icefloe medicine is mainly psychological. It won't be the camphorT 
ated oil that’ll cure Dmitridi’s ear-ache, but the very idea that I’m treating 
it.” 

"Now you’re meddling in mysticism,” demurred Ernst. 

"No matter what you say,” concluded Shirshov unabashed, "as 
physician, your health and physical well-being are my responsibility. 
Supposing Eugene were to fall seriously ill . . . We’d have to report to 
the mainland, and the inquiry would immediately be forthcoming: 
'which of you is the doctor ?’ Answer : 'Peter Petrovich Shirshov !’ 
'Aha my dear,’ they’ll say in Moscow, 'send him back here at once 1’ 
Say what you like, in matters of health you have to obey me ; not hide 
your ailments from me. Don’t be deceived because I’m kind-hearted. 
As a medic^ authority I am strict and severe.” 

"Long live blood-thirsty Peter I” interjected Krenkel and we burst 
out laughing. 

Although we think Peter’s first medical treatment will also be his 
last, nevertheless, we trust him. 

Krenkel got up aimouncing : 

"I’m ofi to have a chat with the world.” 

Which means that he has decided to pursue his favourite ocGuj)ation 
of "catching” radio amateurs. 

Ernst has made contact with a Moscow radio amateur named Vetchin- 
kin, his first direct radio contact between the North Pole and Moscow. 

July 6. When the time came for preparing dinner I was glad to 
tTiinTf it wouldn’t take long to cook, as we could use all yesterday's left- 
overs. The meal only needed heating up, with some water added to the 
millc pudding, to thin it down. I added sausages to the bordich ; the 
cranberry jelly was quite all i^ht. Then I quickly fried some flapjacks 
in butter, and we aU ate heartily. 

It is exactly a month since ihe heavy planes which brought us to 
the North Pole flew back to Rudolf Island and left us alone on the icefloe. 

Eugene is working day and night studying magnetic variations^ 
Peter is checking the bathometers, lowering tiiem to various depths , on 
a cable, and verifying the thermometers. 

We listened to Rudolf Island reading out articles m .FfUv^ scad 

Izvestia. , 

' Not a day passes when we fail to put in at least fourteen to sixteen 
hours work, sometimes even longer. But that is as it.should be. Oft^ , 
when I return" to the fent I just throw myself doto oh a fur rug ; my 
arms ache," and I have no strength to write, Jf T did not make a special 
efiort I would go str%ht bfE to sleep. But there’s no time .for .sle^ 
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we must work and go on working ceaselessly without rest. Only in this 
way shall we achieve all we have planned, and carry out our full programme 
of scientific observations. To-day, however, directly we gulped down our 
tea we all crawled into our sleeping-bags. 

July 7. To-day I soldered the pipes of the distilling apparatus in 
Peter’s laboratory, and connected the conductors of the radio station. 
After that I spent a long time carting snow on a sledge. By dinner-time 
I was so exhausted I had to force myself to prepare tte meal. 

The dinner was tasty : Pea soup, noodle pudding and cocoa. We are 
fed up with the "paraffin rusks,” but have still enough left for three or 
four more days. 

Peter has been busy all day determining the drift, lowering two 
current-meters simultaneously. I am still working on the construction 
of the "Moscow-North Pole” canal, which will conduct the water away 
from the living-tent to the hole. I shall have finished this "hydro- 
technical” job by to-morrow. 

We are starving Merry to-day and keeping him tied up. Once again 
he is being punished for stealing meat. This is how we discovered it : 
Ernst offered Merry a piece of sausage, but much to our surprise the dog 
refused it. It iranspired that Merry had already eaten his fill illegally ; 
although he is tied up, he still tries to make a fuss of me, guiltily wagging 
his tail. Ah well, I’ll keep him tied up as a punishment for one more 
day, and after that I'll let him have his freedom. 

July 8. Eugene made astronomical observations and computed 
that we have been carried four miles to the south-east. 

Reception to-day was so bad that we were hardly able to hear anything 
coining over from Rudolf Island. 

Peter continues his observations with the current-meters. 

We’re having very good weather. 

July g. Eugene has again made astronomical observations and set 
up the electrometer. He has taught Ernst and myself to make these 
observations and record the fi^es. 

' Eveiy day there’s some kind of mending job for me to do, soldering 
or repairing instruments. 

To-day I tightened up the slack guys of the windmill— the silk ropes 
stretch quickly. We take great care of our windmill. It could hardly 
be otherwise— the windmill is our most essential machine. If anything 
happened to it we could only give news of ourselves by radio once in 
five days. 

We can't place too much confidence in the motor as the reserves of 
petrol are very small— only 500 litres all told. 

" : I sent a sha.rp tele^am home it is ten days since I’ve had any news 

from my wife. I’m worried— I hope Volodichlm isn’t ill. 

; Ju^ xo. Peter and I rnade a tent out df a big parachute. We 
ijt at, midnight. _ 

_ .Emst has. tuned in to an interesting concert at , some foreign station. 

, . Krenkel jWarns us that .listening to good music is often dangerous in the ■ 
. ^eme .too strong a renrindet ofrt^^ mainland, , I, daresay- 
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this is true ; nevertheless we listen with great concentration, and enjoy- 
ment though we can’t always make out all the words of the songs. At the 
moment, I think, it’s an English broadcasting station. 

The long-awaited telegram from Volodichka has arrived. Everything 
at home is all right. 

July II. I helped Peter establish a hydrological station at a depth 
of 4,000 metres. This job took us all day. This evening I was too tired 
even to write down the entries in the diary. I lay down on the skins and 
dropped off right away ; slept like a log. My heart has started playing 
me up lately ; I had to take some drops. 

Tile previous night Ernst and I had discussed till 2.30 in the morning 
how best to look out for Gromov’s plane ; Moscow has informed us that 
he is taking off on July 12 at 3 a.m. We’re in a great state of expectancy 
and hope ^at he'll drop us newspapers and letters. 

July 12. Spent a wakeful night. 

"Gromov ought to be taking-ofi soon,’’ I said to Ernst. 

Krenkel removed his ear-phones and moved closer to me. 

"Hope we don’t miss him 1 ’’ 

"Perhaps it would be better if a bit later on we all separate and watch 
at different points of the floe. ... Or how about arranging several 
look-outs ? What do you think ?" 

"If Gromov feds like making a detour, of course, he'll find us. . . . 
Still it’s very doubtful : why should he fly ofi his direct course, when 
he has to consider every kilogram of petrol ?’’ 

"Why don’t we walk over the ice towards the North Pole and watch 
his flight from there ?" I asked half-jokingly, half-seriously. 

"That great trek might come to grief,’’ remarked Krenkel. - 

You t.hTnk up anything to get a peep at your countrymen, even when 
up in the air, or to receive news from Moscow. 

I voiced my opinion : 

"I think we ought to be on our toes all the time, keeping a look-out. 
You Ernst, take care of the ether, we’ll take care of the ^y. You never 
know what might happen. We mustn’t Id Gromov’s flight catch us 
napping.” . ; , ^ 

We’ye received a most gratifying telegram frbni' Academicmn y. X. 
Komarov, Presidmt of the Academy of Sciences of 
sent him an answer straight away. ; , ' ; , : ^ ■ 

July 13, This morning we all rose at 6 a,m, md started.gett^ ieady . : 
to keep, a look out for Gromov’s plane. Our wives. informed us that, they . 
had given him letters for us. My thoughtful Volodidika had evdi prepared 
a small pared of cucumbers and oranges for me, but she was talked piit 
of sendmg it. I wouldn’t say no to a nice fresh, cucumber J at /this 
ihoinent! . . - -■ 

We’re rnaking every effort to guide,Gromov's;plane to.,6ur camp. We 
mixed some dye in ,abig can: Peter and Eugene siokingtoeh^dt^p info the . 
w:afer, drew .an exact circle and .then ’cplouredit;; cook^ a.quick ihesl 
and after everyone was fed also lent a hand in'colQuiipg.the circle. , , .. .. 

. Ernst sle^; He’ll have, to be on duty tight round, the clock, iodpiis^;;: f 
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the plane’s flight by radio. Peter and Eugene came back soaking to the 
tent, which immediately became noisy and crowded. 

“■What a cursed summer I" exclaimed Eugene angrily. 

Ernst transmitted the routine weather report to Rudolf Island. 

We heated three buckets of water, mixed the colour in it and went 
off again on our colouring job. Our floe wiU looks as merry as a nursery 
playground, with bright yellow circles for games. . . . 

Meanwhile Ernst sat in the tent with the ear-phones on. He heard 
the transmission from the plane while it was still in the vicinity of 
Kolguyev Island. From then on, things began to hum. 

Suddenly, Ernst shouted ; “TTie plane is calling us !" and immediately 
started takmg down a radiogram. 

"Greetings to Papanin, Krenkel, Shirshov, Fedorov, conquerors of the 
Arctic. Gromov, Danilin, Yumashev.” 

Krenkel replied promptly : 

“Reciprocatory greetings to our Soviet eagles.” 

We fdt sHghlly suspicious — ^why should they send greetings. Can 
it be true that this plane, too, is not going to fly over us, is not going 
to drop us even a single pennant ? . . . And what about our precious 
letters ? . . . 

Leaving Ernst at the radio station, three of us armed with field- 
glasses went out and started raking the skies in all directions ; Peter 
put on his skis, went a short distance and climbed on to a huge mound 
of pack ice. I took up a stand on the other side. Eugene stood by the 
theodolite, ready to perform his duties as sports commissar and to 
register the flight of Gormov’s plane over the icefloe station, “North 
Pole.” 

It was long past the time when the plane should have arrived, and 
still the skies were clear. Sadly we realised that Gromov was flying on 
the direct route — over the Pole to America. Our disappointment was 
intense. 

Vexed and upset we returned to the tent, having lost all hope of 
getting the letters and newspapere. But all the same we argued soberly : 
why the devil should Gromov lose time, by making a detour of practically 
200 kilometres, to look for us, when he has been entrusted with such a 
great and responsible task I , 

We sent Mikhail Mikhailovich and his comrades our wishes for a 
good journey and a safe conclusion to the flight. 

Then we lay down to sleep, all except Ernst, who still went on working 
at the radio station, as if it could make up to him for the letters from 
home that had been flown off to America. 

July 14. This morning Peter went off to work in the hydro-chemical 
labora,tory, and afterwards started making preparations to take a depth 
6,oun(&g. We went out to the hole. Vast blue lakes may be very pretty j 
but I’m sorry to say, we’re not in the mood for contemplating prettiness 
at present;- ■■ 

up , the lead from a depth, of 4,000- metres is an exhausting 
and, difficult job; This extra physical work tells on us; Howeverj the 
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course of scientific work can’t be altered : during the course of oiu: 
drift we have to make regular soundings of the depths of the Ocean and 
to carry out hydrological, gravitational and magnetic observations. 

This time the depth was 4,150 metres ; but as there was no soil in 
the scoop, we doubted if the lead had touched bottom. Peter thinks it 
did. Stm just in case, he’ll check the depths once again. 

After a short rest Ernst went on night watch. During the watch he 
wrote an article on our life and work on the floe. After that he hauled 
away the goods from No. 2 dump which were in danger of getting wet. 
I’m glad he’s doing some physical work. I worry a great deal about 
Ernst ; I’m afraid of a recurrence of the scurvy which so seriously under- 
mined his health during the last winter he spent on Severnaya Zemlya. 
Ernst’s job is a sedentary one and I notice that he always seems to be 
sleepy. I only hope he doesn’t get the scurvy. It would upset all our 
work. 

Daily at dinner-time each one of us takes three anti-scurvy tablets. 
But the tablets aren’t enough ; we must do as much physical work as 
possible. That is the most reliable safeguard against scurvy. 

Jul^ 13. Peter is lowering the bathometers to a depth of 1,000 
metres. He is establishing this station, and during the night he will 
analyse the samples of water he has already drawn. 

AU day Eugene was busy measuring the force of gravity. He made 
an astronomical determination. Our position is 88°8' N. Int., 2“ W, Long. 

I have had to work at No, 1 dump, which is also flooded. I had 
selected for this dump a good, dry spot in the snow. As soon as I untied 
the coverings, which had been wrapped quite tightly around our supplies, 
down tumbled the cases of butter and the tins of sugar, and in dragging 
them out of the soft melting snow I got my feet very wet; I began to feel 
horribly cold, with a chfll coming on, but I went on working ; altogether 
I carried more than a ton of supplies in my arms to the new spot; 
then I opened the sack of felt boots, inside which were packed excellent 
anti-scurvy specifics— onions and garlic. True, some of the vegetables 
had frozen, but those that are sound will be of great help in preventing 
scurvy. 

Later I helped Peter to draw up, with the vrinch, the cable to which 
the bathometers were attached, Then I mended iny bunk as the cords 
had broken, and it was uncomfortable to sleep in. 

After midday the weather got a bit colder, though the temperature 
is only r degree below zero. If only this rapid thaw would hold off a 
little ! . . .’ 

July 16. I slept very soimdly for five hours during the night — "just 
about three hundred minutes," as Ernst says, 1 enjoyed my breakfast, 
though the menu to-day vrss very modest;, buckwheat porridge, tea 
and;tasks. 

Peter and Eugene, are veiy busy all the time with Mentific work. 
They have v^ few hours left oyer for sleep. .Ihey never sleqp more than 
■six hours’ a, dayj ■ .■•'.■I 

Ernst lay dpvirn rest afti^ breakfast, but . was unable to deep i .: 
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it was an exceptionally fine day, and the sun had warmed the tent so 
well that inside it was actually hot. 

We are very pleased : our weather reports have assisted the flight of 
the gallant Soviet airman over the North Pole. The Soviet traffic-lights 
are now lit at the crossing of all the meridians I A hearty welcome to all I 

July 17. Peter was busy taking a depth sounding. He fixed up the 
winch, cleaned the brake and started to pay out the scoop to draw up a 
sample of the sea-bed. This is very timely, for I have had a request from 
Moscow, to supply information for the International Geological Congress 
regarding the sea-bed in the vicinity of the North Pole. 

The sounding showed the depth to be 4,395 metres. Thus the ocean-bed 
along the course of our drift so far continues to slope downward. We 
wound up the winch; aU working for four hours without a break. Though 
the wind was blowing and it was cold and damp, at times we had to take 
off our coats, the work made us so warm. 

After dinner Peter lowered the current-meter to obtain some data 
regarding the drift ; during any free moments he carefully puts the 
samples of sea-bed soil into cellophane packets, to bring them safely 
back to Moscow later. 

Ernst and I are learning from Peter how to do hydrological research 
work in order to help him as much as possible. 

During the night Ernst transmitted some material to Moscow for the 
International Geological Congress. 

I haven’t been feeHng well ; I vomited and have a headache. 

July 18. The blizzard is our scourge ; it smothers our gear with 
snow, covers up the trampled paths to our tents and dumps, and causes 
an immense amount of extra work. 

Ernst has contacted a Dutch wireless amateur. The Dutchman told 
him : "To-day pur newspapers have published the weather report from 
the North Pole. If you want to transmit anything to Moscow I am at 
your service . . . By the way do you know that your airmen have 
broken the world's long-distance flying record ?" 

Ernst jproudly answered : 

"Of course 1 We supplied them with the weather reports.” 

We have discovered new phenomena on our icefield. Towards dawn 
&ere was considerable jamming of the ice. Later we saw a tremendous 
ice ridge 8-9 metres high and nearly 100 metres in length, which had 
been thrown up on our icefield during the jam. 

However this sort of thing no longer orries us. Our surrormdings 
have becoine quite commonplace and we have grown familiar with and 
Well adapted toiocal conditions. Qur whole mode of living is subordinated 
to one basic requirement : to carry out the greatest possible number of 
scientific pbservatiohs. ■ : 

;; 19. The expedition’s resierve stock of- alcohol has beto left 

■ biamnd on Rudolf Island. But Peter .has succeeded in solving the problem- 
of- obtaining alcohol for the pfeservatipn of hydro-biplpgical specimens ; 
■he distiH.it from^b^^^ from ohe bottle rof;braiidy" he , distilled 500 
;'^aiimbs.'df:pbfe'^cphpL/',., _■ ' 
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I spent all day operating the current-meters, raising and lowering 
them four times. , 

Dinner was easy to prepare : rice soup — ^left over from yesterday 
for the sweet course, noodle pudding, to which I added water, five lumps 
of sugar and a pinch of powdered inilk. The only thing that had to be 
freshly made was the cocoa. To cheer up the lads I cut them ea(± a 
piece of cake. They are a bit fed up from the continual rain and wind. 
Everywhere the water is knee-deep. Even in the living-tent this vile 
dampness hangs about. The remarkable thing is that nobody complains ; 
instead, we crack jokes to show we’re in good spirits. If any one of us 
feels depressed, he gets over it alone, and doesn’t spoil things for the 
rest of us. 

After the meal was over I put on my skis and went off to examine 
our icefield. On the southern and eastern sides there are beautiful ice 
hills, thrown up when the ice was jamming. 

To-morrow, Peter and I intend to lower a series of bathometers to the 
bottom layers of the ocean. The last station we established showed 
that the water at these levels had a higher temperature than that of the 
middle water mass. This will have to be verified thoroughly. 

At first all scientific observations were complete novdties to us, 
frequently running counter to academic theories ; now our scientific 
work has entered upon a new stage : Our young scientists Peter Shirshov 
and Eugene Fedorov having noted the peculiarities of the region, and 
drawing their conclusions with a greater degree 01 accuracy, are making 
additional observations. 

July 20 . To-day’s activities have reminded us of life on the continent 
before a big holiday. As soon as Ernst had transmitted to Rudolf Island 
the data of his routine weather observations we all assembled, in the 
kitchen. We got a big bowl of water to wash our heads in, and brought 
out the razors . . . It's a month siiice we last shaved, and the last time 
we washed our heads was before we took off from Rudolf Island. 

Eugene shaved my head, and poured warm water over it. I gave 
myself a good wash— the best one can get in our conditions. We shan’t 
have a real bath again for another year. We’ll only wash once a month, 
like to-day. .. 

Peter and I drew up the bathometers from a -depth of 4,P^P metres. 
It has been definitely estahliaied that thedayer of water. ne^ the oc^- 
bed is slightly warmer than the water at a depth of 2,ooo-3ieop -metfes, ; 
the reason being that the water near the bottom is wrmed by the heat 
emanating, from the earth’s crust. This is the first time this discovery 
has been made in the Arctic Ocean. Then I went Off to the stor^ouse, . 
got oiit sonae clean underwear for Err^t and myself arid return®! to the 
terit, where I chamged, and discarded iny arjcient.so'clm / .wpin for two 
months.- .1 might add we were rnost reluctant to p^.tw^ outbid under- 
weat- 7 -^we had got so used to -it.’ Never nund,' we'E soon get. our ney 
• underweaf.'brqken in 1 ’ ’ ■.O,,.''". ' . ■ ■■ ' 

We’ve had aitdegram infoEttiing iis '^at the film * At the North, ; . 
'".isread^ Pndliastuiai^ b^ 
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I’m always feeling sleepy, we’re having to spend eighteen hours a day 
on our feet. 

It seems as though the modest parcel of hooks we brought with us is 
fated never to be opened — ^there just isn’t any time for reading. However, 
the entire population of the Pole is leading a very full and varied life. 

July 21. It’s a holiday to-day, a day of rest : we’ve completed the 
second month of our life on the icefloe. However, despite our holiday 
mood, at the usual hour we transmitted to Rudolf Island the materials 
of our scientific observations. 

Peter and I took a long time crawling out of our sleeping-bags ; our 
bodies ached terribly, especially our arms — ^the result of constantly 
turning the winch. After dinner we all assembled in the living-tent, 
and stretched ourselves out on the skins. Ernst put on the gramophone. 
We listened to aU the records ; we particularly enjoyed Leonid Utesov’s 
Ja2Z Band. 

In the evening Rudolf Island transmitted newspaper articles for us. 

At last we’ve opened the parcel of books. I immediately became 
engrossed in Bredel’s “The Test” and read far into the night. I've had 
a good rest, and feel the better for it. To-morrow work starts afresh 1 

I opened a tin of sugar and discovered that it contained i6o "Mishka” 
toffees. We divided them up equally, 40 each. The lads carefully stowed 
away their toffees beside their bunks. These sweets will last them several 
days ; as for me, I haven't got a particularly sweet tooth. 

Peter brought in the anemograph. The wind had blown it down and 
damaged it a bit. I’ll mend it to-morrow. 

It had already turned midnight. When Ernst had finished trans- 
mitting the weather report to Rudolf Island, he carefully examined the 
tin in which we keep tobacco and cigars. He handled the cigars as gently 
as though they were valuable fra^e instruments. He took them aU 
out and divided them equally with me, as the others don’t smoke. 

The time is now 2 a.m. ; time to turn in. 

July 22. For a week now the weather has been completely calm ; 
we are in the zone of an anti-cyclone. The absence of wind has compelled 
us to stop aU the newspaper articles we transmitted over the radio. The 
fog is preventing Eugene from carrying out astronomical observations 
to determine the position of our icefloe. The thaw continues, and I 
view with anxiety the deep lakes which have formed on the floe. 

This morning I have been repairing the primus-stove burners. I 
simply cannot understand what’s wrong ; none of them last more than 
ten days. I tried to bake them ; Ernst took over the job : when a boy 
he used to work in: an engineering r^air shop. 

Eugene has pitched the tent for magnetic observations on a new site. 
He spent all day on the job, and then took three hours calculating the 
data of earlier observations. : 

Peter was busy at the hole in the ice, studying the drift. Once again 
thi^e.haa been a jamming of the ice. When I wtot to inspect the “meat 
and .fidi refrigerator” I discovered a huge floe standing on end bii, our 
icefield. 
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I never seem to get enough sleep ; unless I get sufi&cient sleep I 
don’t feel fit. Through over indulging in cigars I feel like a drunk. 

Still, I manage to snatch time oS for reading — ^I’ve nearly finished 
“The Test”. How difficult, dreary, and hopeless is the lot of the working 
man in Hitlerite Germany. 

July 23. It was late when Ernst turned into his bunk after his watch, 
for he too had got his nose into a book. 

Eugene was busy all the time making calculations. He’s upset as 
there has been no sun since July 16 and he is unable to determine the 
position of our icefloe. 

Ernst didn’t get up till nearly evening. This time I had to wake him, 
as it was his turn to cook the dinner. He had hardly opened his eyes 
when I said to him : 

“Get up Ernst, you’ve got some cooking to do 1 " 

"Don’t worry, I shan’t oversleep.” 

Ernst is a very sound sleeper. He hardly manages to get into his 
bag than he is asleep. Nor do the others complain of insomnia. As for 
me I always start thinking before I go to sleep. A thousand and one 
plans are always buzzing in my head. 

Ernst has at last gone to cook the dinner and in fifty minutes he 
managed to cook three courses : for the first course there was pea soup 
with a strong smell of paraffin. We were quite unable to finish this 
strange culinary phenomenon. I added two teaispoons of brandy to my 
bowl, which made it absolutely uneatable. . . . We had an omelette 
for the second course ; as for the third— we none of us knew what we 
were eating. Ernst had concocted a new dish, made of milk, eggs, sugar 
and brandy, and gave this mixture the high-sounding, name of “egg grog." 
However, much to everyone’s surprise it turned out to be very potable. 

I have made a basin out of a can for the hydrological work. I cut 
the can in half, turned the edges up and soldered on two handles. 

I've been thinking a lot of Volodidika to-day. She is a real comrade 
and friend. We'll live our life togethCT, and if war does come, we’ll join 
up together; 

Peter is still working at the winch lowering the bathometers. 

July 24. I took a sledge and brought the ragine over. Ernst and I 
hauled it ofl[ tire siledge ^d fitted it'up. ' 

Ernst then fixed up the wires, extending them outside ihe t^t,.. 
and I revved up the engine, as our accumulators show hardly any sign 
of life. We ran the engine for an hour and a hah. The transmission of 
weather reports is now assured for the next ^o or three days, and by 
then perhaps the windmill will start turning ; if the “God of the Arctic'' 
he;, ihe wind, helps us out. 

After this, we tested our rubber fleet : we' lowwed bur polar launch 
■ mto the water— the clipper boat— and fpimd, everyl^g in order, 

in the plankton net we drew tip a small qu^tity of medusae ^d 
Crustacea frorh a depth of ivdop metres; lu the upper horizons at a depth 
of 250 metres, living features Were found to' be niore numerous.' Altht-; , 
gether the lads are how spendnig a lot more time working up the ScientifiO 
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results. The work has 3uelded good results : we have established hydro- 
logical stations, determined the force of gravity, made magnetic measure- 
ments ; we have also succeeded in recording several magnetic storms, 
and have caught aU kinds of fauna inhabiting the ocean. 

Quite near the living-tent a stream has formed, which is washing 
away the ice. We have had to build a semblance of a bridge over this 
stream. But the boards bend beneath our weight as we walk ; every time 
we cross it we are in danger of faUing into the water, and we have nowhere 
to dry our clothes. So I got down to the job of strengthening it. 

To-day Eugene at last succeeded in making an astronomical determin- 
ation. Our position is : 88°03' N. Lat., 6“ E. Long. 

We did not waste the fine day, and in the intervals between jobs we 
took some photographs. We shall have to hurry up with this work before 
the polar night sets in, when it will not be possible to take photographs. 
Yet photographs are essential; for many years they will serve as a 
documentary record of our Hfe and work. 

The editors of Pravda have sent us a radiogram to-day, in which they 
give us the Moscow news. It was very pleasant to hear how our dear 
old capital is developing and becoming more beautiful. 

25. After breakfast Ernst and I hauled snow. We placed two 
large sheets of plywood on a sledge, loaded it up with as much snow as 
it would, take, and then hauled it to the kitchen and the living-tent. 
After three hours' 'spork we got so tired that our eyes were absolutely 
bulging. No wonder — every sledge-load of snow weighs about thirty 
poods^ 

Peter lowered seven bathometers to various levels up to 4,000 metres. 

Once again we tackled the terribly exhausting job of winding the 
winch to raise the lead. 

Eugene spent all day checking the instruments for measuring magnetic 
variations. In addition to his own scientific work he regularly carries 
out the meteorological observations. 

, Ernst, also, has plenty of work to do. Eugene woke him to send the 
routine weather report to Rudolf Island. &enkel tossed and turned 
for.along time, looking out of surprised eyes, and then, when he understood 
what was required of him, slowly got up. 

There were two of us at dinner, Peter and myself. 

; After dinner. I soldered the paraffin lamp and took it into the tent to 
check up how much , warmth it generated aiid how long one filling of 
paraffin; lasts. 

I cm’t be bothered to finish writing up the diary : I'm so tired I 
can hardly keep my eyes open. . , . , 

July 26. The first frosts, which We welcomed with such pleasure," 
di(to''t last long, _ . 

The weather is miserable : ;fog, drizzly rain, the outside temperature 
44 ^ees above zero. ' The ice is again, thawing rapidly. Our H^ng-tent 
is in :danger. -The canal,; along wMch -the water drains ofi. to the, hole 
. cut in the: ice, had deiepened to 60 centimetres. It is hot even safe how 

l-PoqU o=» 36 lbs. (TW^fi^tor). . 
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to walk to the tent over the boards, tsecause of the danger of falling into 
a wide polynia. 

Eugene has gone off to his laboratory to work up the materials of 
his’observations. 

We are having a lot of trouble with the hydrological hole in the ice, 
into which the water from the surrounding lakes pours in a raging torrent. 
A whirlpool has formed, which is washmg away the sides of the hole 
cut in the ice and endangering the winch. Peter is taking great pains 
to strengthen the walls of the hole. At the hole the pressure of the water 
flowing from two directions is so high, that Peter is afraid of losing his 
precious winch. He is building an elaborate structure of boards, pieces 
of plywood and poles. He worked till dinner time on it. However, the 
winch we now hope is safe. 

I went to have a general look round and see how the water is flooding 
our icefloe. At one place a waterfall has even formed ; anyone falling 
in here would never be able to get out. We must photograph our "Niagara 
FaUs." 

We are already preparing for the polar night. Though it won’t be 
setting in for another month yet, it is not too soon to put all our gear 
in proper order. I got out aU the glass chimneys for the paraffin lamps, 
unpacked the cases of equipment, got out the lamps and lit them, to 
check up on the amount of paraffin they consume. 

AU these careful preparations evoked a great deal of talk and remini- 
scences concerning the polar night. . . . Each one of us had spent 
some time in the Arctic during the period of polar darkness, but then 
we had lived at a polar station in strong weU planned wooden huts built 
on soUd ground. - , 

On this occasion we have to spend the polar night on a drifting icefloe. 

"This is the first time I’ve done such a thing in my life,’’ remarked 
Eugene and the thought occurred to me that his life was not aU that 
long. 

I then told the lads what my personal experience of the polar night 
had been : 

"All I want to do at the beginning of the polar mgbt is to deep , , . , 
Later I get used to it> I discipline mys^i and everything prbc^ds 
normaUy. Isupposeit will he much the Same this time, on the floe. 

"it ish't -the polar night so much," remarked Enist,' sit^tiofi, 
itself : we’U have to keep on the alert all the time, which is 'a ^ haiSer 
-job in the, dark than in the daylight. 

"in the polar night the first sign we’U have of the floe breaking up 
will be when we hear it; It wiU be difficult evsa to find the dumps,. whj<ii 
will have to he saved. . . • .!' 

: V "Welli i don’t think things wiU get to that pitch if we, make,, a more 
careful d^y inspection of the floe,'- 1 said. "NatumUy, duj^g the polar ; 
night we’U have to be trebly vigflaht and aleri,.' Broadly; speaking, .so ' . 
far as the polar.nightis concerned, it is my opinion the <k&yU, isn't as black 
ajs he's paihted. Like, eyerywbere. else in the Arctic, we imye the moom; r 
there won’t be; total, darkness; Bedd©,; we have the hurricane 
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"Of course, Dmitrich is quite right,” agreed Shirshov. 

At this point our talk on the polar night came to an end. But it 
taught me that the lads do sometimes think about the serious hardships 
that await them here, and it convinced me that they are all completely 
prepared for these trials — which is as it should he. 

I strapped on my skis and went off to examine the "refrigerator” ; 
Merry's behaviour has again been suspicious : Towards morning he broke 
loose and kept careering around the camp. However, I found no dog 
tracks around the pack ice. J-ater I had proof that the artful thief had 
got into the storehouse, not by the usual way, but from the other side 
of the camp where he had dug three holes. However, he failed to reach 
the meat. I blocked up the holes with ice and snow and returned to the 
tent. Merry seemed to know that he was in for a good hiding, and hid 
himself under a sledge. I gave him several strokes with the rope-end 
and left him without food for a day. I really cannot imderstand why 
our dog has such a craving to steal food ; we feed him well ; he gets 
as much as he can eat 1 

Everywhere on our icefield there is water ; the only way of visiting 
our dumps is by clipper-boat. I made quite a journey in this rubber 
boat, inspecting the state of our floe. I have discovered that there was 
only one small "dry” little island left on the floe, and even this is in 
danger of becoming flooded. 

Like a miniature icebreaker, our boat nosed her way through the 
small floes which float on the surface of the lakes. At times I forgot 
these were not deep polynias, but lakes with ice 3 metres thick underneath 
them. Finding I had covered quite a distance I decided to return ; as 
we know water leaves no track and it is easy to get lost in the fog. 

Peter obtained a sample of plankton from the ocean, and spent a 
long time examining it in the laboratory ; afterwards he, too, set out in 
a canoe to sail the newly formed "sea” on our floe. 

The thought occurred to me that even if they wanted to take us off 
by plane, nothing would come of it : there is not even a field 100 metres 
long which could be used as a landing ground, and the floods on top of 
the ice are so deep that we can sail freely everywhere, even in a keel- 
boat. 

To-night, before we turned in Ernst switched the loudspeaker on to 
some music: we could hear the .Paris radio station broadcasting the 
"Marseillaise” very distinctly. 

July 2y. To-day Eugene busied himself making precise magnetic 
determinations. As this work demands the recordings of two instruments 
to be cornpared simultaneously, Ernst came to Eugene’s assistance. 
Eugene worked ihe whole day at it. 

Peter again spent a lot of time on his winch ; he made it fast by 
fixing boar& all rotmd it. 

I tidied up the general store-house. 

A Hght breeze sprang up.in the morning and we were able to. charge 
, up the accumulators a little. For ten days we had no wind : and, were 
unable to tri^mit sutides to the papd-s or . send the briefest message 
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home. However, we have all sent ofi radiograms now to our “old 
girls.” 

During the day Peter and I went off in a canoe to examine our floe. 
We went a long way. Only once did we have to get out and carry the 
canoe across the ice, for a distance of 20 metres ; everywhere lakes have 
formed, linked up by "straits,” the whole forming a "sea.” We took 
some interesting photographs. 

After dinner Ernst hopped into his bunk completely exhausted; 
he had been on watch all the previous night, and in the morning had 
helped Eugene. 

Peter has begun an examination of the data of the station. He is 
ynaking distilled water, and setting out the chemistry apparatus. To- 
morrow morning he will titrate aU file samples from the complete station 
wMch he set up three da3rs ago. 

Eugene is now keeping a diary in which he regularly enters the day's 
events. 

July 28. This morning we rose at 6 a.m. Eugene went off to carry 
out meteorological observations, and Ernst transmitted the weather 
report to Rudolf Island. 

The weather is terrible : wet snow, a biting wind, and fog. Ernst, 
however, is pleased : the wind has started our windmill turning, which 
charges up the accumulators. Now Ernst will be able to “roam'' the 
ether in search of radio amateurs. These lords of the ether are kept well 
informed of our drift. 

The rapid thaw has in one night wiped out Peter's work, and the 
winch is again in danger. Once again he has. had to put up supports. 
Boards, plywood, sticks, lumps of ice, and rope were all pressed into 
service. 

After midday a sharp wind set in ; its , vdodty reached 4 metres per 
second ; our eyes began sparkling with pleasure ; oiu: accumidators 
will have their fill, and we shall not need to restrict ourselves in the 
of radiograms We each sent one article to our newspapers. 

By the evening the force of the wind increased to 7 metres per second. 
Better still I ‘ , 

Peter has lowered the current-meter to make observations of the 
drift. The drift, has carried us for a conriderable distance in a south- 
easterly direction, , . ■ 

The weather to-day is so bad that we , none of us have the faintest 
desire to go out : heavy rain is falling, which has wa^ed away the anow 
we piled up around the tent ; we shall have to pile it lip once more. 

To-day Merry has renewed , his attempts to get to fire meat store. . 
This is his third try I 

July 29. We donT even feel like putting ourmoses but of. doors; 
the snow falls in hu^e flakes, wet and horrible. It is unpo^ible tp Work 
without ,a rMucoat. The only good thing about the weather is the.wnd, 
which feeds the acbumulators. , 

Peter worked at the, .winch. Every othCT hour, he-lowered a current* 
meter to varring depths; apd deteimmed fhe.currriit at^all levels., ,,In : 
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all, he spent fourteen consecutive hours on this job. I helped him, paying 
out the cable on the winch. Peter keeps a primus bmning continually to 
heat water ; each time before lowering the current-meter he has to pour 
boiling water over it, as when the meter is lowered iuto the hole where 
he does bis hydrological work, the fresh water accumulated there pene- 
trates into the mechanism, where it freezes up immediately it reaches 
sea water of a negative temperature. 

There has been an accident to-day ; luckily it had a relatively happy 
ending. . . . After I had drawn up one of the current-meters, Peter 
wrote down the entries in his book as usual ; then he bent down quickly 
to loosen the stopper of the primus, which had been overcharged, the 
primus was filled with a mixture containing half parafiin and half benzine. 
Directly Peter loosened the stopper a fierce flame shot up and he cried 
out, covering his face with his hands. I rushed to his aid, greatly alarmed, 
thinking he had hurt his eyes. It transpired, however, that the stopper 
of the primus had kicked back and hit him on the forehead. 

He quickly sponged his face with alcohol. The bum caused by the 
hot stopper was not as bad as the pain from the blow. His forehead 
started bleeding but Peter wiped away the blood with a bit of rag, and 
went on with Ms job. 

It just shows how careful we have to be in our circumstances. A 
trivial mishap like this might have disabled one of the four members of 
the expedition engaged on fundamental scientific work. 

The wind continues its helpful work. The temperature has fallen 
somewhat : zero, The pressure of the water in the hole has lessened, 
but big lumps of snow are being driven into it from the numerous lakesi 
We do nothing but clear the snow-out of the hole. 

After breaMast Eugene checked his instruments, then sat down to 
draw a general map of the dijft during the whole of our stay on the ice, 
He only interrupts this worK to carry out the routine meteorological 
observations. 

Ernst is sending out radio signals, not calling any particular station, 
but anybody who may hear him. 

2 p.m. Europe is now at worA, America asleep, but '‘radio sloggers,'' 
as Krenkel calls the radio amateurs, are on the air. 

He fiddled about for a long time then suddenly, just , like a child, 
shouted out gleefully : 

'Tve made contact 1” 

He had been heard by an American in the Hawaiian Islands. Ernst 
then -proceeded to converse with him. This man had read about our 
expedition in the newspapers, and was delighted to have contacted us. 
In Honolulu, he told us, it was sunny, there were no cbuds ; it was 
warm, the .thermometer standing at 8o° Fahrenheit, .... After they had 
talked a while Ernst and-the American.wished each other, every success, , 
find the American kindly , asked , if there was an3rthing he, could do, .for 
us., Ernst just as kindly thanked hiih for the offer. ; 

" Barely , half an hour had elapsed after this talk; when-lEmst contacted 
soiheone - else^a short-wave amateur. in South Ausi^a>, . .Since pur. 
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station has only a capacity of 20 watts, i.e,, less than the power of an 
average electric bulb for a table lamp, we think a record was set up by 
the North Pole contacting South Australia. 

Ernst, of course, is in the seventh heaven of delight. Bis one regret 
is that the transmitter has no hands— he would love to shake bands. . . . 

After turning in I stayed awake till 2.30 a.m. I was reading Alexei 
Tolstoy's "Peter I.” 

We are most disappointed that poor reception prevents our hearing 
"Latest Radio News" from Moscow, for this means we have no material 
for our circle on current political affairs. However, we hope that in a 
month’s time, when the polar night begins, reception will improve and 
we shall be able to hold good classes. We must keep abreast with the 
inhabitants of the mainland. 

July 30. While Eugene was taking our bearings we speculated as to 
where we had been carried to in the five days since the last observations ; 

I expressed the view that we were now at latitude 

When Eugene had finished his calculations I was found to be only 
i' out : our station is at Lat. 87‘’53'. 

Since the morning Peter had been studying the drift with the help 
of current-meters, and in his spare time he has worked up the data of 
his observations. 

Eugene was busy all day making computations, preparing materials 
on the two-months’ drift of oui floe. He and Peter compared the scientific 
data they had obtained with the work of Nansen and Sverdrup. 

I went out to the dumps to bring bacx part of the cargo, but was 
unable to worx as my arms ached so badly. I recalled that a few days 
ago I was carrying snow for piling up round the tent. Shovdling up a 
huge lump of wet snow I staggered with it to the tent— having great 
difficulty in getting it there — and as I flung it off the spade I felt a sharp 
stan in the dbow. When our doctor, Peter, examined my arm he told 
me I had strained the ligaments, and painted the aEected part with 
iodine. He warned me not to lift anything heavy for a few days, to 
alleviate the pain. Now I am on the sick list and only do light work. 

We have received instructions from Moscow to make, ready for 
Servicmg- Sigismund Levanevsky’s long distance . traiis-poiaT flight-, 
Ernst is ill for another tense tithe. . 

July 3i> Ernst woke Eugene ; the sun had broken th!roagh,f aM if .. 
was possible to start, on the ,24-hohr series of gravitationai pbSerfatiQns. 

Listening-in to the moniing review of the press, Enist learned that 
the Japanese have o,ecupied Peiping. A’ big war is going bn betwe^ 
the Japanese Jmperia^ts and Clhna. . ’ - . / ? 

Once more T weiiri oiit to inspect the dumps. At No. 2 dump every- 
thing had collapsed : ; the spare engine had faUen out from under, the 
pefcaile, a slab' of butter lay’ on one side, cases, of , food, ea^ we^hiug 
44 kilograms, were scattered oh the snow just, hke; toy 'bricks:, I took a. 
photograph of, ibe general disorder., -Th^ J chose ap;ew.^itO^ proceeded . 
to shift all.fhO-str®'; in;ohe:honr r,had shifted more fliah a ton. - rvi- . 
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Hawaiian Islands. He told him that the foreign press say we are in 
danger ; that the floe has completely melted away. He even knows 
such details as our having to bring snow in from some way oft to pile 
up round the tent. . . . We set his mind at rest. Ernst "tapped out” 
that our drifting station is not in the slightest danger. 

A sharp change has taken place in the weather. In the morning the 
sun was shining and there was a slight frost of nearly 2 degrees. Now 
the temperature has risen to half a degree above zero. It is raining 
heavily, a good thing our living-tent is waterproof. 

Peter and Eugene have summed up the results of our two months' 
work and are sending articles to the newspapers to-morrow. 

I came back from the dumps soaking wet. I had been working in 
my fur shirt and had sweated heavily ; steam was rising from me as 
from a well stoked boiler. After a rest I read Chemyshevsky's “What 
to do ?” 

During the evening I frequently left the tent to inspect the camp. 
The wind has increased and the edge of the ice is beginning to break up. 
We must keep our eyes open, in case heavy ice pressure should cause 
another big fissure in the floe. That would be dangerous. 

Peter went off to lower a curr«it-meter. To-day’s drift is most 
interesting, it has carried us back to the north-east. Surely we cannot 
be returning to the 88th parallel ? 

Eugene has been writing an article for Komsomolshaya Pravda about 
our radio station : how it was made and how it works ; he said it 
functioned admirably. 

Ernst is tidying up the kitchen and handing over its management 
to me for fifteen days : until August 15 I am to be "on gaUey-duty,” 
as they say in the navy. 

So, July, the Arctic summer month, has come to an end. What 
has this month brought us ? We are able to record two stages in our 
drift : during the last ten days of May the movement of the ice showed 
an average speed of 4 miles a day, the direction of the drift being mainly 
southwards, ^ong the Greenwich meridian ; in June and July the speed 
decreased to miles a day. During July the layer of snow, which was 
as much as 40 centimetres thick, melted away, forming huge lakes of 
fresh water. 

This month (July) Eugene began studying magnetic variations. 
Peter established five hydrological stations. 

In the last ten days of July we have observed an appreciable develop- 
ment of vegetable plankton in the upper layers of the sea ,; apparently 
this denotes the beginning of the hydro-biological spring, 

, ■ " . ' /.'august ■ ■ 

: August I, • We have had a vew disturbed nighti Ernst was on camp 
.waitch, and at, npidnight he transniitted to Rudolf Island the, routine 
weather, report and along article by Eugene for Komsqntolshaya Pravda, 
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All this time oiir guard and friend Merry kept up an incessant agitated 
barking, but Ernst paid no attention, as Merry has fallen into the habit 
of barking either at the -windmill when it turns, or at the birds on the 
rare occasions when they fly past our floe. 

At 3 a.m. Ernst left the tent to see what was going on outside ; 
suddenly he rushed back again shouting wildly : 

"Quick, get up, three bears have arrived !” 

At the time Peter, Eugene and I were fast asleep in our bags. Awakened 
by Ernst's shout we dressed quickly— .quicker than any soldier wakened 
by the sergeant-major in tsarist barracks 1 Meanwhile, Ernst had already 
dashed out with his rifle. Seizing my rifle, I rushed out after him, and 
saw the bears at Ernst’s first shot gaUop oft like a spirited three-in-hand, 
scattering showers of water. Small hope we had of catching them I . . . 

Apparently a she-bear and two cubs had decided to pay us a -visit. 
The four of us set off in an attempt to catch up with them. I unleashed 
Merry, who rushed after the bears like an express train and when he 
caught up -with the shaggy -visitors frisked around them yapping wildly. 
However, by the time we appeared on ihe scene, the bears had made 
themselves scarce. 

On the way back Ernst slipped and fell, filling his thigh boots with 
water. It was hardly a welcome inddent, but Ernst was so exdted over 
the bears’ visitation that he seemed quite obli-vious to the discomfort 
of water squelching between his toes with every step he took. 

"We’ve lost the knack of hunting,” I remarked when we were back 
home again, breaking the general silence caused by our failure, 

"Yes,” chimed in Peter ; "A nice bear steak, this minute, wouldn’t 
come amiss at aU. . . . I remember we were once given bear-meat on 
the Krassin voyage. It had a pleasant enough taste but -was over- 
salted." 

"The ship's cooks don’t know how to cook it properly,” declared 
Eugene. 

"Now our Dmitrich, here, would have made a first-rate didi of it," 
remarked Peter. 

"If it hadn’t been for Ernst’s making a mess of thing witt his shouts 
and letting off his rifle the she-bear and her two cubs would have been 
lying in front of our tent by now,” I observed., 

Krenkd took no offence at my remark, but i^tead pfopbhnded a 
"theoretical bads” for his unsuccessful shot. 

"We are li-ving here not for the sake of hunting, but for the advance- 
ment of sdence,” he said. "You, Peter, ought to be interested in the; 
fact of the -bears' visit rather than in fresh beaf-steaks. The fact in 
itself is a -unique scientific discovery. . . , i!md so, long, live science and 
dpym; -with hunting I” Witii which condudmg remark Ernst wound up 
his short, address. 

; We aH burst out laughing ; I glad .that Ernst vraih . his bantering 
tone had put a; stop to tiiie atgtOTehfe about rmsuccessful hunting. Once 
more the talk turned to the conclusions vve shah hayfe to driiw from pur 
encormters witifi v^ous ahimals and, birds m: the Central, Polar, 
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Yes, friend Nansen, we all respect yon for your courage, Imowledge and 
great wisdom, but with regard to your scientific conclusions we shall 
have to make some changes. 

To-day’s visit from the bears has finally convinced us that Fridtjof 
Nansen is wrong in his opinion that there is no life in the high latitudes 
of the Central Polar Basin. During the period of our drift from the 
North Pole (two months and ten days) we have seen five fulmai’s (of the 
gull family), two guillemots, and to-day one she-bear and two cubs. 
This is very significant, for we have not the slightest doubt that the 
she-bear whelped her cubs here, on the drifting ice. Bears must eat ; 
marine animals are their food. Which means there must be seals here 1 

The existence of life in the heart of the Central Polar Basin may now 
be regarded as an indisputable fact. 

We were awake all night discussing the subject, and hardly noticed 
when the time arrived for us to send the routine weather report to Rudolf 
Island. It was nearly 6 a.m. when Eugene went off to carry out the 
observations. Then Ernst tapped out the weather report, as well as a 
short radiogram informing Pravda of our nocturnal visitors. 

Peter and I crawled into our sleeping-bags, and tried unsuccessfully 
to get off to sleep again, so I got up and cooked breakfast. I treated the 
lads to an omelette of fresh eggs which we all ate with tremendous relish. 

August has set in with a gale. Again the weather is appalling ; heavy 
wind, sometimes the squalls reach a velocity of la metres a second ; 
on these occasions even our windmill folds up. The rain, which is mixed 
vrith snow, penetrates into every tiny nook and cranny. The wind has 
torn the tent in which Eugene carries out gravitational observations, 
so he has had to bring all his instruments into the hving-tent until the 
gale abates. 

He and Peter occupied themselves drafting a radiogram on the 
results of our scientific observations. In the space of 1,000 words they 
gave an account of their observations on meteorology, astronomy, 
magnetism, grayitation, hydro-biology and hydrology (especi^y the drift). 

I examined the meat dump. I. hacked through the ice with an axe : 
and got out a lump of meat from the “refrigerator" — a hind leg. I dis- 
covered it was already going bad, and had to cut away all the rotten 
flesh ; the result of this operation reduced the leg to half its origin^ 
size. But the meat stiU smdled bad ; true, it was not quite as hi gh as 
when I first got it out, but quite high enough. It cannot be helped, 
we must use it as it is ; we all have a craving for fresh meat. I appealed 
to our “sanitary inspector," Peter; he has a keen nose. He examined 
the meat from every angle, wrinkled up his nose a bit, but finally came 
to the conclusion that it was edible. After his verdict I cut up the meat 
then minced it in, order to make rissoles; I seasoned- it with plenty df 
quion; garlic and pepper, to disguise the smeU, 

•; •'this evening I lowered a cuifent-meter to a depth, of 400 metres, 
in 'order to study the drift. To-day has been ap, exceptionEd dayf we . 
are drifting, at a ^^eat speed, alternately north and north-east The, ' 
speed of the drfft is 24;hours, Sittce. Hie day of pur . 
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landing at the Pole we have not drifted as quickly as this. If the sun 
is out to-morrow Eugene will take our bearings, and then we shall know 
exactly where we are. 

It is now 1 a.m. ; Ernst is busy transmitting a long radiogram to 
Rudolf Island. Peter is busy reading a current-meter. 

We have received greetings from Moscow, from the members of the 
International Geological Congress. 

August 2. A large number of radiograms await us on Dickson 
Island, but short-wave commimications between Dickson and Rudolf 
have deteriorated, and the radiograms are held up. What a pity I 

After dinner we assembled in the tent and after a general lighting 
of cigarettes Ernst tuned in to the Comintern Radio Station. Reception 
was particularly good on the long-wave band. We all put on our ear- 
phones and heard the broadcast of the evening edition of "Latest Radio 
News" direct from Moscow. 

We were particularly delighted witii the verses written by two young 
pioneers and broadcast in the children’s programme. In these verses 
the youngsters express regret that their youth prevents them from 
"seeking but” the earth’s axis ; the children are eager to explore the 
"blank spots,’’ but they are willing to wait a little, till they grow up. 
The verses end with the words : "We don't mind waiting, but please 
leave just one little blank spot for Sergei and me.” 

We fear that soon there will be no more "blank spots” left. Therefore 
we would advise Sergei and his chum to study hard, with a view to 
filling the post of superintendent of airport "North Pole.” ... 

To-day we determined our new position. 'We have returned to the 
88th parallel. In the last two days we have been carried back ii miles 
to the north in a wavy Une and 8 miles along a straight line. Out last 
recorded position was N. Lat. and 7° W, Long. ; now we are back 
at 88°oi' N. Lat., and 3° W. Long. It is just as well that our drift south- 
wards is being somewhat retarded. The farther our floe moves south,, 
the greater whl be the clearings encountered in the ice, and the greater 
the danger to pur camp. Undoubtedly, if during, these tWP days the 
wind had been blowing from the north, we should have been carried many 
more than 8 miles southwards, along a straight hne. 

Mjsrry has slipped his lea^. He is a remarkably .diaiiy dog-: ; As ,/ 
soon as one starts putting on his colhur'he ’’blows himself out,:' so. iniii 3 i. / 
that one's finger can hardly pass under the collar, but a little later tme 
folds that Merry had plenty of room to slip his-head through it I 

Eugene shifted the gravitational observatory to a new site and set 
upthehjstruments. Witt thehelp of the winch Peter lowered theplanbtori 
fret to various depths, fishing, for microscopic. ’'inhabitants’* of the Arctic 
■ Ocean; .Afterwards he .spent a/long'time jerramining his tte 

microscope./ ' h’.- A ' - = 

I mawled mtb my sleOpingrbag but ooiiidabt dr6p;i^^^ I was fe^g 
sick ; I think; the sausage . must -be' the cause of it . and' cannot hear 'to ..' - 
look at bne-frow./ Peter is; tte ,sa^ bid-Er^^o and Ernst ate' only tob ■ , 

' . pleased to fifrfeh ouf Iportibfrs of sati^^.and dep^^ them to-be goodjy.; ; . / 
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Until diimer-time to-day the weather was very fine and calm, and 
the sun was shining ; we took several photographs. Later we went out 
again to take some more photographs, but quite suddenly a fog crept 
up and hid the sim, so our plans were frustrated, 

I sat down at my diary. 

August 3. It was a hellish night for me : I had the most grinding 
headache, and was forced to take some p3Tamidon powders. I f^ asleep 
at 4 a.m. and then not for long. 

The weather has turned clear and sunny, Eugene has gone off for 
twenty-four hours — ^to carry out observations of magnetic variations. 
Peter managed to extract the current-meter early, before morning tea. 
He and I decided to go on an expedition, to make a thorough examination 
of our fissure ; to cover a large area by canoe and photograph anjdhing 
of interest with our cine-camera. Ernst loaded up the cine-camera, 
Peter and I put on the harness and hauled out the sledge with the canoe 
strapped on it. Ernst took a couple of photographs of us ; the shots 
should turn out well. 

As we neared the fissure I saw an enormous head protruding from 
the water. It was a sea-hare, weighing about twelve poods. We are all 
delighted — ^this is one more proof that life does exist in the Central Polar 
Basin 1 

Thus the old theories that the central part of the Polar Basin is 
extremely poor in vegetable and animal life are definitely disproved. 

We have ascertained that the presence of seaweed lends a fed and 
yellow tinge to the ice ; we caught a small medusa ; we have already 
mentioned the appearance of guUs and guillemots. When the bears 
turned up we had to ask ourselves what they fed on. Now this latest 
encounter with the sea-hare has confirmed our belief in a vegetable and 
animal kingdom in the Central Polar Basin, 

We lowered the canoe into the water, Peter and I climbed in and 
paddled ofi, the sea-hare alternately surfacing and disappearing. We 
did our best to conceal ourselves ; we tried to take it by surprise in order to 
shoot it, but were unsuccessful 1 

The fissure along which we paddled was as big as a river : at its 
narrowest part it was 30 metres wide, and at its widest 70 metres.. On 
the banks of this ‘‘river’' immense floes were piled up. The sea-hare 
appeared several times in various places, but always at a safe distance. 
We took a great many photographs. 

On our return journey we saw an overturned icefloe partly covered 
with seaweed. We stopped the canoe and examined it closely. Using 
his knife, Peter careft^y scraped ofi some of the seaweed into oiled 
paper, ; he is going to examine this polar vegetation under the 
microscope. , ' - 

After this, satisfied with our spoils, we returned to the icefloe. 
Although we did not succeed in shooting the sea.-hare, Peter has. been 
able to enrich his hydro-biologic^ “museum.” . , , - ^ 

We left the sledge loaded with the cainoe a hundred metres from the 
fissure. To-iUorro^ we’ll set off ag^, tb shoot qur“hare.” 
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After dinner we listened with great enjosnnent to "Latest Kadio 
News” and to a broadcast for the Red Army. 

I am just completing my diary entries now, then I shall dive deep 
into my sleeping-bag, and fimsh reading Chemyshevsky's "What to do ?” 

Thank goodness the temperature has dropped to 2° of frost ; there 
wiU be less thawing now. We are heartily sick of the water, dthough 
we know that when the frosts set in we sl^ miss it ; melting snow for 
our cooking and dish-washing will make a lot of extra work, 

Peter returned at about i a.m. He has again lowered a current-meter 
to take a reading of the drift. 

August 4, To-day I went off to get on the sea-hare’s track. Several 
times I fell among the pack ice, but did not turn back. The hare refused 
to show himself. One more unsuccessful hunting expedition — ^the sea-hare 
must sense that he is being hunted, and has hidden himself somewhere. 

Ernst shifted the tent containing the technical equipment to another 
spot. We started transferring the equipment packed away in the general 
stores tent. In this way we change the lay-out of our "polar town” 
nearly every day, in a constant endeavour to find die driest spot ; as 
for the winds, it’s impossible to protect oneself against them. 

Eugene feU asleep immediately after dinner ; he has worked thirty- 
five hours at a stretch. In the morning he took another' astronomical 
reading : again we have been carried 4 irules northwards. 

August 5. This morning I rose and dressed very quickly, as I had 
been sleeping in the bag without underwear, and it’s rather cold in the 
tent. 

I had a great disappointment to-day. Examining the "refrigerator,” 

I dug open the cave in which I stored the meat and fish. I had hardly 
opened it up before a stench of rotting meat rushed out at me ... I 
fdt terribly discouraged— bang wer^t all our hopes for supplies of fresh 
meat. The sun's rays penetrating through the mass of ice, had reached 
our food supplies and ruined them. The fish, which lay deep down in 
the cave, was soft, but did not smell tainted. I took the meat out, scraped 
it with my knife, and the smell lessened consid^bly. As a last hope I 
rammed the meat with pieces of ice. Perhaps some of it is still edible. 

This discovery made me'woiry about the state of ioo kilograms of 
veal buried in a neighbouring "refrigerator." ; I hunied pfi tp e?aime 
it. I was a considerable time working with the ice-pick.- Wh^eh; I goT.t^^ , 
meat out it . was better than I had hoped > after a good scraping it ynll , 
still be edible. Of course, if it had been lying on a butcher's slab any. 
sanitary inspector would have promptly, prosecuted the manager and 
condemned the veal, hut ih our circumstances it will have to pass. Our 
sanitary inspector is, "one of us'’-r-he’Il give his consent, and if . he MWn't, 
we'll have to use our powers of persuasion. ' • 

Althoiigh our stomachs fdon't react too happily to tainted food, it 
Cannot 'bh helped; meat is an important anti-scurvy-^ the 

smell-r-we have reliahle and welt-fried apices for , de;^g with that. ; ; 
bay leaves, onions, :garlic Md pepper,;;jn;‘qn^^^^^ make one's , ; 
throat as rough as sandpaper. . ; ' * This' is my own invehticm -^4 ' 
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been approved by every inhabitant of North Pole Station, even Merry 
who, strange as it may seem, cleans up the plates of highly seasoned 
food with great relish. . . . 

For dinner to-day we had fish-soup, fried fish, and tea. There is 
quite a lot of fish-soup left over for to-morrow, as I cooked enough for 
the two days, about hall a bucketful. 

Our tent is getting very damp, and Ernst suggested that we light a 
primus-stove for about an hour. That did the trick ; it got much warmer 
and cosier ; we even stretched out on the skins and enjoyed a read dming 
our short break. 

Peter has been working at the winch all day, establishing a complete 
hydrological station at a depth of i,ooo metres. He also lowered the 
current-meter four times. 

I told Peter that I had again seen the icefloe that was covered with 
seaweed. He at once set ofi on skis to collect some of the seaweed and 
is now carefully examining it in his laboratory. 

August 6. Up till dinner-time I was busy making parts out of tin 
for a new apparatus which Eugene wanted to use to record the direction 
of the wind. 

A north-westerly wind is driving our floe to the south-east. The 
current-meter, lowered into the depths of the ocean, records thfe miles 
just Hke milestones . . , We definitely do not like this impetuous 
movement to the south ,• the ice will not receive a friendly welcome 
there. 

With the onset of the frosts it becomes increasingly difficult for Peter 
to continue with his work. All day long he has to heat water to pour 
over the freezing mechanisms of the cmrent-meters. 

Ernst, Eugene and I put the windmill in order. Now it charges up 
the accumulators smoothly and well ; the wind is getting stronger, niuch 
to Ernst’s delight. 

At dinner-time we each had 40 grammes of vodka, Peter had saved 
this for us, when distilling the brandy into alcohol. What a pity that the 
alcohol for our station was left behind on Rudolf Island ; now, when 
Peter wants some alcohol for scientific purposes he has to distil it from 
the brandy. 

We heard a good speech on the radio on the preparations being made 
for the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Only Peter 
missed hearing it ; he was working with the current-meter at the time, 
making observations of the curious drift. To-night, when we tmn in, 
I must remember to tell him all about it. 

It is really heartening to see how well Eugene and -Peter do their 
work. They take no account of difficulties or time, tr3ung to put in as 
much work as possible, checking every scientific observation three times.;, 
Altogether they apply themselves to their job most sedulously. 

For us time flies so quickly that we never notice how the days slip 
by. :^e even regret the shortness of the days. In this respect, howaverx , 
we.are helpless: You can’t get an ejrtra minute, over and above , the 
twenty-fourhourst ' . 
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August Again I have had a rotten night ; a bad headache and 
no sleep. 

Eugene got busy working up the data of his astronomical observations, 
while Peter took current-meter readings. Meanwhile I stuck patches of 
percale on our general storage tent, wWch had been badly ripped by the 
wind. When I had finished this job I went off to the fissure ; once again 
I stood there for a long time, waiting and hoping that the sea-hare would 
appear, but his cunning is greater than mine. . . . 

Later I searched among the stores to find some stuff suitable for 
wicks, for I shall soon start fixing up the oil stoves, and our equipment 
does not include broad wicks. Eventually I chose for the purpose a 
woollen soci, cut into strips. A wick made of pure wool bums very well ; 
puttee cloth is not so good — ^too much cotton in it. I told the lads of 
my invention ; all our old woUen socks will serve for wicks. 

It is now midnight. Peter is still at work with the current-meter ; 
a strong drift has set in, and he wants to check up on the speed. Each 
hour brings us nearer to our beloved Motherland, though we have still 
many thousands of kilometres of unexplored wastes ahead of us before 
we reach Moscow, and the very method of our progress is hardly a tried 
one, following a definite pattern. The going is good here : the ice does 
not worry us and there is no strong wind to break up our floe. The nearer 
we get to our beloved Motherland the better we shall be pleased, though 
doubtless in those regions, there will be quite enough hardships awaiting 
us : the farther sou& we drift the less dense the ice. Possibly our floe 
senses this, and is strongly resisting by suddenly changing over from a 
southerly course to a norli-easterly or north-westerly one. 

August 8. I am making a little tin tank to convert two lamps into 
a big one. Previously, the oil in a lamp would only last six hours, now 
with this tank there should be sufliicient for the whole twenty-four hours. 
The tent is most awkward to work in : no table, no bench, I have to do 
everything on my knees, which are now being used as a vice ; I grip 
the piece of tin between my legs and cut it with a handsaw. 

There were only two of us for tea, Eugene and myself. Ernst was 
asleep after the night watdb;. Peter was engaged on his usual occupation 
of taking readings with fhe current-meter ; he worked all day at me 
fissure, observing the currents which rise in the; upper lay^ of the 
ocean and influence the drift, of the ice ; he did not get back till late 
this evening. _ \ 

In the morning Eugene settled donwi to working up the data of his 
magnetic and. astronoinical observations. The astronmmcal determina- 
tions form. the basis of our, study. of the drift., In order to coihpfie a 
detailed map of the drift we need as many of these observations as possible. 
This is yhy Eugene "catches the sun” whenever it breaks t^pugh the 
ever-present clouds, He is doing this now. , 

, I am very .depressed these da 3 re,' I Oppose it must bei the result of . 
my poor state of hesdtb I Stiffs, from nausea^ my .mouth is always 
watering ij in the morning my. head feels as . heiavy 'ifelpd, I try to hiw , 

my condirion, but the lads have noticed it;, as I rro constantly 
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pyramidon powders. At times I feel so iU that I seriously think I must 
be in a bad way. ... So what I Even if this should be the case, our 
labours have not been wasted ; whatever may happen to me, I shall 
always be glad that our Motherland has carried out this expedition. 

Yesterday we all sent articles to the newspapers : Ernst and I sent 
one to Pravia, Eugene to Komsomolskaya Pravda, Peter to Leningradskaya 
Pravda, 

The weather gets worse and worse ; the continuous dampness has 
taken all vitality out of us. 

August 9. At 4.30 a.m. Ernst woke Peter to congratulate him : 
yesterday a daughter was bom to Peter. We heard the news over the 
radio. Naturally Peter is feeling anxious about his wife's state of health. 

An hour later more news came over : the daughter is a fine baby, 
weighing 10 pounds, and Peter’s wife is feeling fine. Peter’s joy is written 
aU over his face. 

I went on with my work after tea : bending, soldering and drilling 
an aluminium tube. However, I had to break off as the lads wanted 
their dinner. I went to the kitchen, warmed up what was left of the 
fish soup, adding a pinch of salt and water to thin it a bit. Then I cooked 
some peas for the main course to go with yesterday’s meat rissoles. For 
our tlurd course we had stewed dried fruit and tea. 


Eugene carried out his routine astronomical determination ; we 
have crossed the 88th parallel for the third time, this time once again 
travelling south. The speed of the drift has increased. When we trans- 
mitted our position to Rudolf Island they were amazed to learn of our 
swift progress southwards. 

Peter is so busy working up the data of his current-meter readings 
that he has not had time even to write an article for Jzvestia (he is the 
correspondent for that newspaper). The editors keep sending him one 
polite reminder after another. 

I went off to the kitchen to solder the oil tank I am Tnaking for the 
lamps. I have finished it now, except for the legs. 

^ In the evening we assembled in the tent, bringing our tea and cake 
with us. We congratulated Peter on the birth of his daughter : he sat 
there beaming. 


August 10. In the rhoming, immediately after breakfast, we started 
establishing a complete hydrological station. Having repaired the small 
cable, Peter drew samples from the upper levels. Then he lowered four 
bathometCTs, to a depth of 2,000 metres. 

The wind is fiercer, its velocity reaching 16 metres a second, which 
has stUl further increased the speed of . our drift. The current drove -the 
cable vdth the bathometer under the ice so we had to interrupt the 
hydrological- work and wait. - , . 

, ; .,: In the morning wh^ Pefer . was. fixing- up a. deeprwatef station, the 
blizzard and the wet snow, damaged the brake. Then the strength of the 
diriff, pr^ed the- cable against the lower edge of thehole. .With the hdp 
of avBock wtdeased but could not pull it up, We'shaE have- 

' towait.tiHthed^ 
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The four bathometers remain suspended deep under the ice. So far 
we have been unable to extricate them. 

Eugene prepared his instruments for gravitational observations, 
but the wind has ripped the edges of his tent and, in order to save his 
instruments he had to fling himself flat on the tins and cases. Only 
after we had carefully covered the instruments with plywood boards and 
weighted them down did our anxiety cease. 

Wet snow is falling ; it beats against our eyes. Having no wish to 
get soaked we stay huddled up in our living-tent. Peter goes about 
morosely : for three days now it has been impossible to establish a 
hydrological station, though it is time a depth-sounding was taken, for we 
are now drifting rapidly. Eugene should be preparing for gravitational 
observations, but the gde thwarts all our plans. 

Peter assures us &at he "heard” the bathometer hit against the 
Greenwich meridian ! 

This morning I made fast the stakes in the kitchen tent to prevent 
the wind from carrying away our galley ; then I cooked enough food for two 
days, as to-day and to-moirow we shall all be busy turning the winch. 

The forei^ primus stove, of Swedish make, got choked up ; I tried 
clearing it with a primus needle ; suddenly a stream of benzine filled 
the cup and the primus burst into flames. We had the tent laced up 
tightly, to prevent the gale from blowing snow into the soup and porridge. 
Before I got the tent unlaced, half of it was in flames — ^the top, too, was 
on fire. I wrapped my hands in rags, seized the blazing primus and flung 
it out of the tent into the snow. I got off lightly with only some bums 
on niy hands, but it was very painful to wash them in water. Still, I 
managed to cook the dinner. 

We all assembled in the kitchen for bur dinner, and after the meal 
went off to the Uving-tent for a smoke. The floor of the hvihg-tent is 
spread vnth fur sikins ; as Ernst says, we are quite snug in here; moreover, 
the temperature in the tent is degrees above zero. 

We are lying on the fur rugs, but the whole of our "palace” is shaking 
in the wind. Nevertheless, Eugene managed to complete his routine 
meteorological observations. In ordm: to safeguard his instruments, he , 
had to shut up his observatory, for Ihe day. . He sjackeired the guy-rop^. , 
of the tents, and pkced sledges on top of his "studies” to keep &eni ftpm 
blowing away. After our smoke we left the teat, and sighted a. black ’ 
object in. the distance, close, to the fissure, Eugene thought it v^ a walrus, 
but when we got n^er it turned out to be the rubber boat which the 
wind had torn loose froni the dump ipid overturned. We carried it back 
to the duihp and -jaimned it among the pack ice. . . ; , 

In the .evening -i made tea. After tea Ernst lay down toi^eep, while . 
Peter; ^d, I got to work niatog guy-topes for the.livingTtenh The wind 
is. shakh^ our nqine; to; bits, and fiiere's no sign'bf the ^rsed..bliz2n:rd 
' abating.' 

We put; oh bm oilskins rwhbd^iwe vtoht out but to^jsnbw blew inside ./ 
our cbtos, 'p^etrating: shhfs, Wbtoon'iiot soaked, and; we hayb 
no place, to <hy ourciothto,:; Dryihg pim ShtheS is' the worst "bdttl^^kK; ; 
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of our expedition. When it rains or there is a fall of wet snow we try 
not to stay out long. We take care to change as soon as our clothes get 
wet, as we are afraid of catching cold. 

In strong gales like this we have to be very much on the alert, so 
that trouble does not catch us unawares. Ernst is on camp-watch. 

I am very worried : our dumps are being snowed under. As soon 
as the gale abates we must go and shovel away the snow, digging out 
all the gear which was brought here from the mainland. 

Peter was feeling wakeful, so he got up and examined the data of 
his observations. Afterwards he put a permanganate compress on my 
hands, to ease the pain of the bums, and bound them up. 

I sat down to write up my diary as best I could with bandaged hands. 

August II. We have had a night of alarm and tension. Although 
to a casual observer we all appeared to be sleeping, with just Ernst on 
watch, actually we aU lay awake in our sleeping-bags, for our tent shook 
terribly, and the wind roared in the aerial. 

We lay there thinking how nice it would be if no new fissures appeared 
on the icefloe, if the water didn’t flood the dumps or our tents . . . 
However, our hving-tent and the tent in which the radio is installed 
we should be able to save. The data from the scientific observations we 
should have to save at aU costs. 

Though I had staked it securely, the kitchen tent is leaning over on 
one side, i.e., one side is pressed down against the floe. 

We had breakfast : lemon-tea and caviare. What a pity we have 
no fresh bread, and the rusks have run out. So that the boys should 
not miss the rusks, I mixed a canful of dough and made some flapjacks, 
enough to last two or three days. The baking of them took me till 2 p.m., 
then I prepared the dinner. 

Say what you like, but to sit patiently before burning primus stoves 
for five hours at a stretch needs some previous training in hell. I sit 
on a barrel, with a primus roaring away at my feet, for hours. Only a 
housewife could appreciate what I feel like, and even she has never had 
to put up with such inconveniences as these. 

W’e assembled in the kitchen tent for our dinner. Then I clewed 
away the dishes, laced up the tent, and we went off to our "palace” for 
a smoke. 

Peter worked up the data of the current-meter readings. We continue 
to drift rapidly. It is still impossible to extract the bathometers which 
have jammed at a depth of 2,000 metres. This is causing Peter consider- 
able anxiety and the rest of us also. The floe might even be carried 
across the 87th parallel, without our being able to up a hydrological 
station at the present latitude. 

Such are the thoughts wth which oUr minds are filled every hour we 
spend oii the floe. No earlier expedition has ever been able to give an 
answer to the simplest question posed by science relating to the drift 
of tiSe'ice'ih the Central Polar Basin. All the efforts and energy of explorers 
have had to,_be spent in breaking through the pack-ice, in making a safe 
voyage;, They could think of npthing dse, but We have to. 
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Eugene spent all day working up his materials on magnetic variations. 
The sun twice broke through for a short time, anyhow, it has not completely 
forsaken us. Eugene managed to make an astronomical determination. 
It seems that our floe has travelled ten miles in twenty-four hours. 

We are all keyed up, but nobody has any serious apprehension of 
disaster. What we fear most is any threat to our scientific work. We 
have just one ambition always in our minds and on om Hps : to prevent 
any obstacle to our research work. We must stay on the floe till the 
spring— whatever the effort may cost us. But ail are determined, no 
matter what happens, to hold out and make the greatest possible number 
of scientific observations. 

I went to bed while Eugene was still working up his data. Peter, 
too, was working up the results of his observatons and afterwards wrote 
an article for Izvestia. 

In this biting wind, to which is added wet snow, our dog Merry has 
lost aU resemblance to his name. He has changed into a pitiable, miserable 
creature ; he has curled himself up in a comer and doesn't even ask for 
food. We had to go out and move him to a more protected spot, behind 
the tent, where the wind is not so fierce. As soon as we shifted him to 
his new place he immediately came back to life and started romping, 
r eminding us that he was still the same Merry. 

Ernst woke up (he had been having a little sleep before his watch). 
When he saw we were not in the tent, he wanted to get out of his sleeping- 
bag, thinking that something must have happened to the floe. But on 
hearing our voices, he was reassured and stayed where, he was. He says 
he cannot sleep for long as his nerves are oh edge, listening all the time 
to the wind. I understand him well enough ; all our nerves are on edge. 

I am surprised at the way Ernst rests : he lies quite stiU with his eyes 
shut, as if he were asleep, but actually he hears everything. 

During the evening I wrote an article for Pravda on the results of 
three months’ work on the floe. 

I had a radiogram to-day from my own Volodichka, tdling me she is ofi 
on August 15 to Essentuki^ for treatment. I am glad she wfll have a rest. 

Aiigust 12. The Arctic now and then, reminds us of its grimmer 
aspects, as though fearing lest we become snug and complacent. A high 
wind is . blowing, with a velocity of 12 metres per second. “ 
falling, and the temperature is 1° bdow zero. This morning it was still ■ 
impossible to pull up the bathometers, as they are still stuck to the edge 
of the hole. So as not to waste time, Peter is working up his data and 
writing an article about the drift. " 

Once more the sun broke through' the clouds, and Eugene succeeded 
in drawing one astronomical line. But he still has to "patch',’ the sun, a 
second time. .-.V 

After breakfast Ernst tiun^ into his bag to sleep.. .1 spent whole 
morning clearing the snow from the dmnps,,which are half buried under 
the drifts. "Ibe paraiffin containers, too, have been completely snowed, 
under. 

i.A:|bwus apti io'ihe CRBCBauii’l^CjWulator}. 
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After midday Eugene again "caught” the sun ; he charted a second 
line, and determined our position. It seems that in twenty-four hours we 
have traveled another i6 miles southwards and are now at N. Lat. 
87°2 o'. This is the most rapid drift we have experienced since we have 
been on the floe. 

"Soon we’ll he travelling even faster,” prophesies Peter. 

Ernst has taken down a long radiogram ; an announcement of a 
competition for Soviet radio amateurs ; whoever is the first to set up 
contact with Elrenkel will be presented with a radio receiver. 

I cooked the dinner. We decided to rest after dinner. I particularly 
urged Ernst to get some sleep, as he has a lot of work ahead of him 
to-night. Rudolf Island has informed us that Levanevsky’s four-engined 
plane has already taken off from Moscow for Alaska, and that we must 
keep in touch with it. 

All night and on into the following day Ernst went without sleep 
listening for the radio on Levanevsky’s plane. In the morning I brought 
him some tea, as he hardly leaves the instrument. 

Our drift has slowed down a bit, and the cable can now be pulled 
up, so I Woke Peter to come out with me to the winch. Poor Peter had 
only just lain down, and was very reluctant to get out of his sleeping- 
bag. He protested a little and then got up quidcly and we both went 
off to the hole, to wind up the cable from the depths of the Arctic Ocean. 

August 13. Though it was as late as 5 a.m. when I went to bed, 
it took me a long time to drop off. Only two hours later I crawled out 
of my bag. I a^ed the position of Levanevsky's plane. We are once 
more nursing a faint hope that this— the third — ^trans-polar flight may 
make a detour for us, and that Levanevsky will drop us some burners 
for the primus-stoves, which we have asked for, also letters and 
newspapers. 

Peter is continuing his work on the setting up of a complete hydro- 
logical station. I made tea and offered a cup to Ernst but he refused 
it, so i made him some, cofiee instead and took it into his radio hut. 

. ■. After breakfast Eugene pitched the tent in preparation for gravita- 
tional observations. I mended the primus and then cooked the dinner; - 

Almost every five minutes I was running out to the radio hut to ask 
Ernst for news of Levanevsky^. Ernst’s invariable reply was that the 
plane was fl5dng in difficult conditions, against strong head-winds with 
a velocity reaching 100 kilometres an hour. .... 

"The plane’s cabin 'v^dows are covered with frost,” states Krenkd 
and rapidly enters this report in the radio-log. 

Later we learn that the plane is flying over the North Pole. 

"We had difficulty in .niaking it,” reported Levanevsky. 

We know what a. devilish journey it is, particularly if there is cloud / 
and head-winds to contend, with r . 

- ^ Soon after this came the report that the .plane’s starboard engine, , 
hadfailedi ^ 

"Flying on. three en^nes, very dificult, flying in thick cloud. ,. . 

- JMgWpprtyrmi .through us a^ likd au electric cimrent. , . We realised 
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that the situation was very serious. If such an intrepid and sensible 
chap as Levanevsiy could send out such a message, it meant that the 
crew was really up against it. We all felt completely stunned. 

I made some coffee for Ernst, to keep him awake, for this is the 
second day and night that Krenkel has been glued to the radio without 
once removing his earphones. 

In the meantime Eugene had pitched his tent and set up all his 
gravitational instruments. To-morrow morning he starts on a 24-hour 
series of observations, Peter came in after lowering four bathometers 
to a depth of 4,000 metres. 

"We'U have a little rest, then we’ll start hauling up the bathometers,” 
he said at dinner-time. 

After dinner we were all anxious, and sat in the tent smoking in 
silence. After a while I got up and said : 

"Come on, Peter, let’s have a go at the ‘wrench.’ ” 

The "wrench” is our nickname for the hydrological winch, with which 
we raise the bathometers. 

It was nearly evening, but no more reports had been received from 
Levanevsky. This prolonged silence caused us a great deal of anxiety, 
but we went on with our work. We imagine that he must have continued 
his flight bn three engines, and that his radio set may have “gone dead,” 
as happened to Vodopyanov’s plane when we landed at the North Pole. 

Ernst continues to sit at the radio receiver, listening with extreme 
concentration. 

Peter and I went out to haul up the bathometers. Eugaie came to 
our help, as it is very difficult for the two of us to tuin the winch without 
a relief. 

After this I brought in a tin of food and a case of butter from the 
dump, and we three had a bite to eat; Ernst reffised to remove his 
earphones, so was unable to join us. 

Every five or six horns I brewed some coffee for Ernst. He looked 
very tired— seemed on the verge of collapse. 

Naturally, in our present state of worry and dejection, none of us 
feel like, sleeping. I thought of finishing the article for Pwutia; which I 
began yesterday, but found I could not get on with it. , I got into my 
sleeping-bag, but was out of it and bn my feet again ■mthin half an hour, 

Moscow has notified us that they are: keejfiihg a lobkHoUt, hstepmg for 
the radio on Levanevsky's plane; , Ernst was asked to keep a look-nut 
on the emergency wave-len^h perhaps the pl^e has made ,i lading 
on the ice and is now using the emergency radio set. 

I went back into the tent, but found I could neithCT sleep nor relax, 
so I got Up again and returned to the radio tent. 

Eugene and Eeter also took a long time getting off to .sleep, ^ 

A%«s# .i 4, During the jiight we slept v^ little and as if ; , by arrange-; 
merit We. ^ made straigfit for the Tadio tent. Eri^t '.continues tp sit at 
the radio /de,^ with his ea^hones on, Kstmiing for sigiuds fjroni 
Levanevsky 'is .plane;' 

. 7 a.m." yre.; listened to ‘‘tfitest We learpfd -^aj;,: ? 
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nothing had been heard from Levanevsky. Our hearts sank ; we were 
filled with anxiety. How will they find ham ? But we refuse to give up 
hope. 

We have asked the radio operators on Rudolf Island to give us a 
chance of getting Ernst off to bed, even if only for two or three hours. 
His face is pale and he is completely exhausted for lack of sleep. Our 
comrades on Rudolf Island agreed. They will keep a careful look-out 
and won’t call us until the hour we fix upon. 

Eugene carried out an astronomical determination, but as he has 
no time to make the necessary computations, we are using the old co- 
ordinates. Taking advantage of the fine weather he is making gravitational 
observations and has not left the instruments all day. 

Peter is lengthening the cable and repairing the weak places in it. 
He is spending the whole evening on this job. 

We are all trying to work harder than ever now. But whenever we 
have a moment’s rest, the conversation turns on Levanevsky, and we 
begin to worry (on an icefloe this is not the most desirable state of affairs). 
It would be better if we didn’t have a single free moment, for while the 
lads are working they are not depressed. 

I unpacked the general storehouse. Before the blizzard set in we 
covered it with percale, but despite oiur precautions a great deal of snow 
has seeped into our hooded deerskin coats, knapsacks and fur cloiies. 
I beat them aU out and spread them on the snow— displaying them as 
in a shop window— they will dry in the sun which has just come out. 

After this I cooked the dinner and brewed some more coffee for 
Ernst. He says it helps to keep him awake. 

Through constantly working the winch Peter’s arms are swollen. 
Frankly, we never thought the winch would wear us out like this. 

"The hydrolo^sts can have no idea,’’ says Peter, "of the labour we 
expend on obtaining each sample of water or in taking a depth-sounding.’’ 

"Of course, everything has to be done by hand,’’ I said, "but what 
is most trying is that sometimes the water samples have to be taken 
twice, to make sure of the results of the examination- . . .’’ 

"When I get back to Moscow I shah probably always walk about bent 
double,’’ Shirshov joked, "what with stooping over the winch and paying 
out and hauling in the cable.’’ 

Ernst demurred, 

"Before we get back to the mainland,’’ he said, "om spines will 
completely straighten out ; we’ll even have forgotten that the days were 
so arduous.’’ 

"That’s something you’ll never forget," retorted Shirshoy. 

He fell silent, and then for some reason remarked : 

"It's a pity we didn’t bring a football with us. We might have been 
able to snatch an odd moment for some sport.” 

Eugene, laughed. . v 

"X'can just see Dmitrich as our goalkeeper I We should have had 
to order special fur shorts ; to make up a team, we should have hhd to 
ihyite the she-bear and her cubs," 
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We had to cut short our sportive talk, for Ernst had tuned in to 
Moscow. 

"Latest Radio News" has just announced that Heroes of the Soviet 
Union Vodopyanov, Molokov and Alexeyev, who participated in the 
air expedition to the North Pole, are taking-off to search for Lavenevsky’s 
plane. 

Fog is creeping up. Evidently, it is going to snow. 

August 15. We are very keyed up. Ernst spends all day and night 
sitting at the radio listening in case the "voice" of Levanevsky's plane 
flashes through the air. At the same time, however, we have not inter- 
rupted our scientific observations ; which is the main purpose for our 
being on the icefloe. 

On August 14 our position was 87 ‘’i 4'N. Lat., 0“ WLong. ; to-day it is 
87 °io' N. Lat., ©'’os' W, Long. Thus, even in windless weather we have 
covered about four miles in one day. It has be^ definitely established 
(I think this is a great contribution to science) that the drift is not 
caused by the wind alone. 

Taking my skis and field-glasses, I set off for the fissure, to examine 
the state of the clipper-boat. Our lakes are covered with a thin crust of ice. 

When I returned to camp I helped Peter draw up the current-meter. 
He has been occupied in current-meter observations since morning, 
having carried out two series of them. We lowered the lead to the bottom, 
then I went off to cook the dinner. Strictly speaking my turn of kitchen 
duty has ended and Ernst should take over but I still continue to cook 
the dinners, as Ernst's time is wholly taken up at the radio station. 

Peter came in and announced : 

"The depth here is great, 4,354 metres." 

Ernst has taken a radiograin addressed to me ; Moscow is inquiring 
as to the state of our airfield. We went off on skis to survey all the best 
parts of the floe, and travelled several kilometers in various directions. 
The results are far from encouraging : inmunerable hummocks, much 
pack-ice and lakes. 

Late in the evening we sent this answer : "The surface of the old 
airfield is damaged. But in five days we call have ready in different 
places two aerodromes, 500 and 700 metres Tong respeQtiyd.y. As the 
lakes freeze over, the dimensions of the aerodromes wul become ^eater, 
The ice is strong ; we recominend landing oii wheels. Please bring ten 
bottles of normal water for analysesi ; , 500 grammes of chemically puire 
hyposulphite, oil stoves with wick burners, three powerful oil lamps, 
fruit, vegetables arid Shokalsky's ‘Oceanography.’” * 

Afterwards we went out to the- hydrological winch to draw, lip the 
lead from the sea bottom. Wei worked without a break til) i a;mJ By 
then we were starving, so I got tea ready and the four tff us assembled 
in'the-living-Tent; s/' ;; v'-;" . ' 

• It is very e^austing to work the wmch for three hours: without a 
break, but we are used to it ; the work' is the inaSn thiag^ We are hwe 
to enrich, sdence by new obs^ationsi so we <iah^ take account of harfl-r 
■ Sl^Si-'’,'. ^ V- '-'V, ; 
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It was 2 a.m. when we finally turned in. Ernst has to go on listening 
for the plane till morning. 

My heart aches when I look at Ernst. He helped us turn the winch. 
Later, at tea all he ate was a small piece of sausage. The extreme fatigue, 
the continuous abstention from food {aU these days he has had nothing 
but coffee) has brought on nausea. But instead of knocking-off he went 
back again to the radio desk, put on his earphones and resumed his 
listening for Levanevsky’s plane. 

After tea Peter continued with his current-meter readings, and worked 
aU night till 8 a.m. He too, is very tired, almost worn out. He was 
hardly able to drag himself back to the tent ; he climbed into his sleeping- 
bag, and before I could look round he was asleep. 

There is so much for us to do here, so very much. 

August i6. We have received detailed information from the Govern- 
ment Commission on the measures which are being taken to search for 
Levanevsky’s plane : they propose to turn our floe into an air base. 

My heart aches to think of our Soviet airmen who are, perhaps, in 
terrible distress; 

At long last, after transmitting the weather report, Ernst decided 
to turn in and get some sleep. I got up, and taking the sledge and rifle, 
went off to bring back the rubber boat. The possibility of a sudden 
jamming of the ice cannot be excluded, and we might find ourselves left 
without it. . . . I gingerly made my way over the floating ice and 
channels of open water : I had to carry the sledge ; I could not paddle 
across the fissures in a canoe though they were 50 to 60 metres wide 
because they were covered with a thhi crust of ice. 

I reached the spot where the boat had been left, pulled it out, heaved 
it on the sledge, and then photographed it ; after tiiis I hauled it back 
to the camp. Now that our boat is safe my mind is at rest. 

Back in camp I cooked the dinner : first course — pea soup ; second 
course — buckwheat porridge, and third course — ^stewed dried fruit and 
tea. We had a good meal. 

Eugene was occupied in gravitational observations froiri morning 
till evening. 

, Until dinner-time Peter carried out observations with two current- 
meters, taking readings of the currents and the drift. Yesterday it 
seemed to him that the second current-meter which he had lowered to a 
depth of 400 metres was not working properly, and he chedced it several, 
times. To-day he has established the precise cause for its "capricious” 
behaAdour. 

Here is a most interesting phenomenon which no pne had ever observed 
before. Apparently the rapid drift of the ice causes a reverse current, 
which Shirshoy discovered at a depth of 50-75 metres. If such a miracle . 
yreire possible, and our floe were! to descend 50 metres into the depths of 
the Qcean (and I caii jiist ima^e how well we would feel dowm there); 

\ we should reverse pur course and travel backwards, soon finding din’SdyBS 
once more at :the North Pole. . 

, Dinner over, we wefit into the -tent for a smpkeand a rest : - Afterwards 
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Peter resumed work with the current-meters, stud3dng the currents, 
while I collected an icepick, spade, axe, rifle, and camera and went off 
on my skis to make an airfield. 

We must now be prepared to receive heavy planes on our floe. It 
is difficult and arduous work, clearing an airfield of pack-ice, hummocks 
and other obstacles. Four hours’ work made me very tired, for it is 
awkward single-handed to cut the ice with an icepick, load it on to the 
sledge and then cart it away. As I worked I bent down many times to 
the cold pools to drink the water as I used to do when out shooting on 
hot days. 

I got so warm that I took off my fur waistcoat and felt jerkin, but the 
sweat continued to stream off me. 

I returned to the camp and got the tea ready. It was already midnight. 

I decided to turn in a bit earher, with the intention of getting up in a 
few hours and resuming work on the airfield. 

August 17, I never got off to sleep after all. When the fine weather 
sets in living becomes a pleasure, but when the wind drops Ernst begins 
to worry ; he looks anxiously at the accumulators, sighs, and cuts doym 
every possible word in his radio transmissions. For this reason during the 
night we decided to charge up the accumulators, Ernst and I worked all 
night. 

After a short rest the following morning, I went off at midday to 
work on the airfield. Peter was still asleep when I left : he had been 
working with the current-meters till morning. We woke him, at 2 p.m.. 
He got up at once and went off to continue his observations with the 
current-meter. 

As soon as I arrived at the airfield the weather began to change for 
the worse ; a strong wind sprang up and it grew dark and foggy; The 
sun which had warmed and cheered us for three days disappeared. 
Ernst hurried off to start up the windmill. 

I returned to camp at 3 p.m. and. cooked dinner, After dinner I 
washed aU the dishes. 

Ernst has put on his earphones— he continues to listen-in on the 
wave-length Of the radio. in Levanevslsy’s plane. . , ■ ' 

Peter has gone off to work at the hole in the ice, ^ 

Eugene is carrying out a 24-hour sales. Of obsemtiohs; of:m^etic 
variations, and wflibe engaged on this contmuaJly till inidday of 'August 
x8. ■ ■ . '■ ■ 

I tidied lip our medical outfit; I fixed up a special bqk for it — one 
which had formerly been used for sweets. Our first-aid kit will now hang 
in the tent, -and Peter can transfek his hydrp-chOTical, laboratpiy tO the 
space thus cleared on table, on .the shelves and undey.thei table, for 
iir his tent everything: freezes up,'-; .V,\ .; v 

- -iThis evening I made some flapjai^ for tea, .Then I made. entries, in 
my: diary, ;^wce .1 ;tried to tunie. in to Moscov^, .wilhput atfc<^; ..It is so 
disappomtihg, when’ rfoeptiOir is pp^^ ;We.lqhgto.i(foow wha^ happ^7 - 
iiig ; here •v?e; sit,; with puf ear-phones on;, sfos^^ hear every word. ' 
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The drift is carrying us rapidly westwards. Heavy packing of the 
ice has begun. Large masses of ice are piled up near the fissure. From 
a distance it looks as though some one were building three-storied ice 
houses. I wanted to photograph these glittering structures, but poor 
visibility prevented me. 

August i8. A strong wind sprang up during the night, accompanied 
by a heavy snowfall. I was unable to get a moment’s sleep through the 
night. Eugene was carrsdng out a series of magnetic observations. Ernst 
was on watch. The only one who slept till morning was Peter. 

Ernst now and then went outside to hammer down the pegs of the 
tent. The jamming of the ice was not very great though from the force 
of the wind we thought that danger might overtake us at any minute. 

Towards morning I dropped off for a spell, but soon woke up again 
and made some cocoa. 

The weather gets worse and worse. Rain is falling; it instantly 
turns to ice. It is impossible to walk any distance. AU our tents and 
dumps are covered with a thick layer of transparent ice, and a similar 
layer of ice covers aU our clothes and oilskins. When we do go oiit the 
icicles drop from us. 

Peter is continually making observations with the current-meter. 
The work is so interesting and important, that he devotes a great deal 
of time to it. The discovery of a reverse current at various depths, is a 
great contribution to hydrological science and heedless of our original 
programme we are trying to carry out every test this discovery may 
demand. 

All the secrets and mysteries of the Central Polar Basin must be 
revealed. Peter and Eugene in the course of their work, discover facts 
and phenomena hitherto unknown to the scientific world. AH these new 
phenomena they are doing their utmost to investigate thoroughly, 
regardless of time and labour. 

I made a wooden flooring for tihe tent. Although the snow is still 
falling, I had to bring in the boards from our dumps, and at every step 
s^k knee deep in the water. 

We listened-in to "Latest Radio News,” and learned of the fine 
way in which Aviation Day was celebrated to-day ilirpughout the country. 
Our airmen gave a brilliant demonstratipn of their flying skill at Tushino 
aerodrome. The news drove all our drowsiness away, so we resumed our 
work ; we sl^ovelled snow high up around our tent, and laid the wooden , 
flooring. 

Peter, is shifting some of his scientific equipment into the living-tent. 
We are letting him have Pur only table. As for us, our writing will have 
to be. done on a piece pf plywood laid across our knees. 

'Tt’s ^ very well for those with fat legs 1 " joked Ernst winldng at 
me slyly.’. 

It is surprising what oiie Can get used to, living on an icefloei- We 
are'.certainly acq^uiring great experience here. ^ : , , 

19, It rained very heavily all night, and once again we .^d 
np sleep. ■ ^ ^ ^ 
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Ernst and I made omelettes for breakfast. After breakfast we busied 
ourselves cleaning out the primus burners ; Ernst is quite an expert at 
the job. We lit our big lamp, heated the burners thoroughly, and deaned 
them in no time with some steel wire. 

After this Ernst transmitted to Rudolf Island the weather report 
which Eugene had prepared. 

I took my skis and made a round of the dumps, opening up every 
snow pit, and with great difficulty, wrenching free the rubber paraffin 
containers which, through the action of the sun’s rays, had become 
frozen into the ice. When I finished my work at the dumps and had put 
aU our gear in order, I went back to camp and cooked the dinner. 

After dinner Ernst and I had a smoke and before turning in I fed 
Merry. 

We listened to ‘‘Latest Radio News” broadcast to the Arctic, Isdng 
stretched out on the fur skins spread on the floor of our tent, just as 
though we were on the beach, although the available living space somewhat 
cramped our movements. We all listened intently with the earphones 
glued to our ears, so as not to miss a word. We were very excited, for 
we had not listened to Moscow for a long time. 

At our request announcer Golovina (whose voice we particularly 
like) read a review of international afiairs. We were delighted to hear 
what a mauling ^e rebds have received from the gallant Republican 
forces in Spain. 

Despite the rain, Peter has been taking readings with the current- 
meter, observing the drift. He is pleased there is no frost as this obviates 
the need to heat water for the metere. 

All day long Eugene has been working up the data of his gravitational 
observations, for he has accumulated a large number of records. He has 
folded up his portable tent-laboratory, as he feared the wind would tear 
it to pieces. Every time there is a gie he has to put "Emalite” patches 
on one or other of his tents. He is fed up with doing this, for soon there 
will be nothing left to patch : the whole tent will be in shreds. 

Silk tents have proved to be too frail. Although the fabric has been 
rubberised, it is not durable. Linen is the best stuff for tents. 

In future,. silk tents ought not be taken on expeditions. such as ours. 
What attracted me was their lightness and compactn^i , Now I am 
convinced that silk is impractical and too flimsy, a material. 

The day after to-morrow we shall have completed three months’ 
stay on the floe. I- checked up to see if we had managed to sa,ve any of 
the food or fuel. A case, of food whidi we reckoned would last us ten ,• 
days was sufficient for fifteen, Tins represecited a great saving. ThCTewere 
still forty cases of food left ; ^ough.for inore than a year oii the , floe. 

As for fuel we had enough to last us two years. There was still much fur 
clothing 1^. We had been chai^g our socks and underwear, every 
other znonth ; now we can .charige every month; , : . , - 

•What a pity it is we haVe no bath-fiouse. But for the p^ent we have, 
to maimge m pijinitive, : fashion , I once a imca^th wO .iwadi one anoth^ s , , 
beads and lieci^. Only bur chum Merry frequently scampers off. to ,^0; ; , 
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lakes formed on the ice, and attempts to get a swim. We keep a very 
strict watch on him. 

August 20. A vile day ; fog and snow. 

Ernst, as usual, turned into his bag after breakfast : he had been 
on watch all night. 

Eugene is busy working up materials on magnetic variations. 

Peter has gone oft to the current-meters to continue his study of the 
currents. 

I was left alone in the camp and tidied up the kitchen. 

Afterwards I went out to checkup on the behaviour of the fissme, which 
is causing me increasing anxiety. Taking rifle and field-glasses with me 
I went oft on skis and spent a long time examinng the floe. So far no 
complications need be feared. True I couldn't go far on account of the 
thick fog, visibility is barely 50 metres. From a short distance away the 
camp is completely hidden from view. 

On my return journey I met Eugene also on skis, on his way to 
examine the fissure, so he said. But personally I think he was simply 
out for an airing. 

'T decided to stretch my legs, and have a look at the floe," he said. 

"Let's go together," I suggested. 

So we set off to examine the fissure farther on ; a trip of this kind is 
more cheerful and less dangerous if there are two of you. We went in 
a southerly direction. The whole of this part of the floe is covered with 
huge blocks of ice. I could hardly make out the ski tracks I had made 
when I was here ten days ago. Everything is snowed under. Eugene and 
I went about a kilometre down the length of the fissure. Strictly speaking, 
nothing was left of the fissure ; a huge bank of ice has been thrown up 
along &e edges of the floe, and beyond was the sea. Eugene stared hard, 
and then remarked : 

"Look, I can see something floating over there. Seems to me like 
seaweed. We must get hold of some for Peter to examine under the 
microscope." 

And Eugene darabered along the ice bank, dragged some of the sea- 
weed out of the water, then carefully wrapped it up in oiled paper. 

When we got back to camp we handed over our find to Peter; He 
sat down without delay and placed some of it under his microscope. 
After careful examination he looked up and said : 

"A most interesting find. I must go and see for myself.” 

Straightway Pder strapped On his skis and went oflE to the spot 
which we had visited in the morning. He returned with great booty : 
he had collected in a jar all the seaweed floating in that region. He made 
a long and careful microscopic examination’ of it in the kboratory. , 

After I had done some more work on the airfield. I decided to make 
some hapjacks for the ladsi as we had not had any for. a long tiirie. I • 
mix^ a big saucepanful of dough,, but something went wrong with it. 
-Hbuse^yes would probably laugh at me. ; Instead of adding water to the 
‘ flotir, 1 did just the opposite : I half-filled a saucepan with water ' and 
thmi profceeqied .tb, add flour 1 ;Thme ,was tj, merrily adding flour, and 
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yet more flour, but still the dough was too wet ; I was making flapjacks 
till midnight. Then I brewed some coffee, which Ernst is very fond of. 
Without waiting for the other two lads to come in Ernst and I had a 
good "tuck-in." 

By the way, mixing the dough for flapjacks is an excellent way of 
cleaning your hands I 

Eugene and Peter ought to be back soon ; I made cocoa for them. 

In an hour’s time the three of us should be on our way to the airfieTd 
to clear away the ice-blocks. Ernst alone will be left in the camp, at his 
radio receiver. 

We are now carrying out only the most necessary scientific observa- 
tions, and keeping radio watch. The rest of the time we work persistently 
at clearing the airfield, in the hope that Vodopy^uiov, Molokov and 
Alexeyev will use it as a landing ground for their heavy planes when 
searching for Levanevsky. 

The weather is vile — snow and fog. We are working without our 
fur jackets, using spaldes and pick-axes for tools We’re wet through, 
but go on working. 

Working under these conditions is a great strain. Moreover we have 
to fling the spadefuls of small ice a long way off and drag away the big 
ice-blocks. Every now and then we knock-off and have a rest. I took 
advantage of one of these breaks to go back to the camp and heat up 
the dinner. . 

August 31. To-day we are celebratng our traditional holiday—^ 
the jubilee of our lancQng on the ice at the North Pole. We have now, 
been living three months in our ice camp. In honom: of the occ^on, I 
gave the lads a sweet course for dinner to-day. Before diimer we each 
had a tot of brandy. 

We have worked so hard during the past few days that our arms and 
our whole bodies ache. On returning to the tent to-day from our work, of 
clearing the airfield, we sat down for a brief rest, but, instantly we all 
dropp^ off to sleep. 

’S^en I woke up I glanced at the lads and laughed outright : each 
. one was slewing in the same poation and the same place in which he , 
had sat down to rest. I decided to s^e them afl,! but found that was - 
easier said thanhone. . It takes a lot of ^outhig and dxhotl^tions ; 

the lads now, ovmig to the complete exteuslion frdfrii vdach ; 

suffering,, due to the very arduous nature of oifr wcfrk, . boj^^ 
up at last, tindressed/ cxawled into their sleeping-b^s and once 
, went soundly oft to sleep. , 

, We axehU 'deeply conce the fete; of Ley«^v^*s :crewl 

Our radip.stafibn keepS-a constant watch-oyer- the air, nridch means hat., 
du^g'the pkst few dayS we have beh uhable to contact . 

/itmak^fhe ladshfbit anrdonSfhr W 

fr6m,hbfnifi;7 A daughWhas-been boh toiEefnr but - 

; even know what frame ;she.haab!^ j^y^i:--We' aidx§as^e him ^ -y , . , . 

' ■ "Dbn’t,youyc)n^,cfld:chap;V^>'^fr '^^l^yefr^^ ■ 
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We took flags with us, which we stuck in the ice to mark the boundaries 
of the field for the planes to land on. This time we were joined by Ernst. 
He brought the cine-camera, in order to take shots of various phases of 
our work. This only took him a few minutes, and then he joined us in 
clearing the field and carting away the ice. The work progressed more 
rapidly to-day ; probably we are getting used to it. 

We have already broken down the last big ridge of ice-blocks. It 
soon crumbled under the blows of our ice-picks. I cast a glance over the 
field : the hummocks and the icebank had disappeared, and the field 
was level. Now we all long for the frosts. If only the temperature would 
drop, our "flying field” would become much safer and we should be happier 
about the landing of the heavy planes. 

At midday I returned to camp to cook the dinner ; the lads went 
on with the job till evening. Suddenly the sun broke tlirough the clouds. 
Although it didn't stay out long, it shone long enough to please Eugene 
Fedorov, who lost no time in ascertaining our position. In the evening 
we were already transmitting our new position to the mainland : during 
the last six days the drift has carried us slightly northwards. 

Our morale has perceptibly improved. We are pleased at the rapid 
progress of our work. Also to-day we have been receiving radiograms 
from the mainland. Ernst had the greatest number. He sat in front of 
the radio silent, smiling to himself. But his spirits are lower than ours ; 
he isn't well, and Peter, our doctor, has already taken him in hand. 
Peter says that Ernst is sufiering from slight poisoning caused by sausage. 
He probably ate a piece that was bad. Ihe poor lad has now been ailing 
for three days. 

Peter rested for an hour after dinner, and then resumed work with 
the current-meters. 

Eugene worked up the data of his magnetic variations. 

August 23. Our day opens with a set plan, as in a military camp, 
and proceeds according to a strict timetable. Ernst wakes Eugene who 
goes off and carries out his meteorological observations, hands the report 
to Ernst, who in turn transmits it, to Rudolf Island. Then we all assemble 
in the Idtchen. We breakfast, drink our tea and have a smoke, after 
which we separate — each one to his job. 

This morning Peter began work on his routine lowering of the current- 
meters. Eugene collected the tools preparatory to work on the airfield ; 
but a heavy wet snow began to fall. We are afraid to get wet through, 
as we haves nowhere to dry pur clothes, so we called ofi our journey to 
the airfield and stayed in the living-tent. In our spare time we make 
flaigs to mark the boundaries of the a^eld. I brought some black satinette 
into the tent (there was even some of this in our "departmental store”) 
and cut it intodengths. We tied the flags to sticks. 

The snow soon stopped, but the entoe camp is blanketed in a thick 
and impenetrable fog, Ae outside world is shut away from us. Neverthe- 
less,: we decided to go out and finish clearing the, airfidd. Only . Ernst 
was left' in the : camp and he continued , to. Work at his radio station ; 
he riever removes his earphones. . ' - , 
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Work at the airfield went well. We have finished clearing the icefield. 
As an added safeguard we decided to find another site and build a second 
airfield. We spent two hours examining every section of the floe, the 
ice-blocks and hummocks, but failed to discover a suitable site. Possibly 
we are hindered by the fog — everything is covered in a heavy shroud. 

Eventually we decided to call a halt and renew our search to-morrow 
morning. Furthermore, Eugene announced that the barometer was 
rising, ^ich means an improvement in the weather. 

We returned to camp, and brought in all the tools, ice-picks and spades. 
Peter did not stop to rest but went straight off to his current-meters, 
while Eugene spread on his knees his notes on gravitational observations 
and began to study them. 

Once again we have had an une3q>ected visitor which aroused great 
excitement : a gull has visited the camp. I dashed out of tent and 
fired five times, but with no result. It is triciy shooting a bird on the 
wing. 

In the evening we listened to “Latest Radio News." It was announced 
that Mikhail Gromov and his remarkable friends, Andrei Yumashev 
and Sergei Danilin, heroes of the trans-polar record flight had returned 
to Moscow from America. Moscow gave them a triumphant reception. 
Our hearts rejoiced for the gallent haroes. In our country it could not be 
otherwise. The people give full dues and honours to those who do good 
work. Well done, lads I Let the whole world Imow what our Motherland, 
our Soviet people, can do. 

Before I went to bed I received a radiogram from Volodichka, On 
the mainland people have no idea how our hearts are gladdened out here 
by even the briefest message from our families and friends. How glad I 
am that Volodichka is off at last for treatment. When I re-read the 
radiogram I noticed it had been dispatched from Moscow on August i6, 
which means it has been on the way more than a week. I can understand . 
why : the Arctic radio stations have been busy searching for Levanevsky's 
plane, and the transmission of personal messages has been held up. 

August 24. We were all— Peter, Eugene and I — ^awakened by shouts 
of "Hurrah 1” from Ernst, As usual, he had been on watch during tire 
night, and in the morning he brought us news of fine weaker. And he 
is right, the sun is shining, and there is . a light frost— 4 de^ees' bdow' 
zero. 

Ernst has not quite recovered from the unlucky sausage. He vomited 
during the night. I feel anxious when 1 look at him : 1^ face is green, 
he has grown hoUow-cheeked and thin. Shirshov swears and ^outs 
because Ernst disobeys his mstructions. He stands over his patient in 
the liying-tent and admonishes hijn seriously : 

"if you want to return home fit, just remember that yon-must obey 
every word of mine as if it were law. Otherwise I accept no iresponsibili^ 
for-the cOnSequences.'V ■ ,, - '■ 

Ernst is, very fond of hiS' family; and naturally ws®*® to return home 
fit, sp he vows solemnly that henceforth he vdll snlanit widiout a murmur ^ 
tp any mstiuctiott Petw nmy,.giye.l^, and that he ndil keep stripidy. 
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to the regime recommended by him. He has now stopped eating 
flapjacks and chocolate; he prepares his own "diet,” consisting of 
rice pudding. 

And so, poor Ernst has now been put on a diet. When we retamed 
from the airfield to-day he had cooked us an omelette ; as for his own 
nourishment, he sat alone, drinking tea. We were tired and hungry, and 
attacked the satisfying meal with relish ; at the sight of us Ernst turned 
away ; the temptation was too great to bear — ^the craving to share the 
meal with us too keen. ... We sympathised with him, and suggested 
he should take a stroll round the tent while we were eating Ernst agreed, 
and went off. 

After dinner the three of us took the flags and set off to search for 
a fresh site for an airfield. We covered a large area, going backwards 
and forwards over the floe ; either there were too many pools of water, 
or the minimum area for a runway was lacking, or else the ice-blocks were 
too large, and it would take more than a day’s work to clear them away. 
In short, we failed to find a suitable site. 

Six hours later we returned to camp, and taking our tools set off 
once more to clear the old airfield. Here we worked till late in the evening, 
until our strength was exhausted and the ice-picks fell from our hands. 
It is hard to describe our complete exhaustion ; slowly, we dragged our 
way back to the tent. ... 

On our return the first thing we did was to visit the kitchen tent and 
have a bite and a drink of tea, but with no vestige of appetite. Then 
we went back to the living-tent. The others aU got into their bags, while 
I sat in a corner and wrote up my diary. But I could scarcely guide the 
pencil. 

Later I switched on the loudqseaker and listened with great enjoy- 
ment to an opera broadcast from Moscow. It is very ple^ant opt here 
in a tent on the floe to be able to listen to Moscow, to music and siiiging. 
Peter hearing the music woke up and exclaimed : 

"■Why that’s Moscow I” 

. "Yes that's our own Moscow,” I replied. 

After listening to the music all desire for sleep left me. I. went out 
of the tent for an airing ; the weather was fine, with a frost of 5 degrees, 
which is a good thing as the floods will freeze over and the surface of our 
airfield will harden. , , 

Water is our chief enemy ; damp and wet clothes induce rheumatism. 
As soon as a thaw sets in the water penetrates into our tents, creeps up 
- the instruments, washes away the food dumps. ... Though it is none 
too pleasant at 40 degrees below zero, we pref« to freeze rather than sit 
around in pools of water and damp. It’s warm in our tent— -8 degrees 
above zero ; the, Arctic sun is warming US; 

During the night I received a radiogram from Moscow; Ve. are 
asked , to keep in touch with the flights which are to be made by the 
American Arctic explorer Wilkins,, who is takingToff from Goppernime 
(North Coast of Canada) in search of Levanevsky ’s crew. We are cairjmg , ' 
put all the ungtr^c^QUS of the Noitheih Sea Route Centred A^ShiniitFation^. . 
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All our communications depend on the wind : without it our windmill 
ceases to function, and we relapse into silence. 

August 25. We go on with otir job of clearing the airfield. Peter 
knocked-of£ for only one hour, to see to his current-meter. Like friendly 
hay-makers in a meadow, we follow one behind the other, breaking down 
the ice ridges, ice-blocks, and hummocks, carefully levelling the field. 
The work goes with a swing, I think it will be quite ready in two days' 
time. 

On our way back to camp I drew the lads' attention to the sky ; 
it had turned a dove-grey colour. 

“Those clouds herald a storm," I told them, recalling the weather 
lore taught me by the Sevastopol fishermen, with whom I used to sail 
on the Black Sea as a boy. 

Ships’ captains dislike these storm signals, and directly they appear 
they make for the nearest harbour. Here, however, we have no sheltered 
coves or bays. Our only shelter is the tent, and we hurried towards it. 

jHardly had we taken off our coats before Ernst reported that a strong 
wind had sprung up. Ernst wanted to charge, up the accumulators, but 
something had gone wrong with the windmill charging plant. The brushes 
and distributor seemed to have become dogged. In spite of the rising 
gale, Ernst got a step-ladder, climbed to the top, deaned th^n and 
made them fast once more. Only after this treatment did our “heart" 
consent to function. 

Tired out, we undressed quickly, and crawled into our sleeping-hags. 

Before dropping off to sleep we fell to discussing how long it wqd,d 
be possible for a man to live in complete solitude on an icefloe. , 

“I should think," said Peter, “that after a year he'd get used to it, 
and would no longer be worried by the absence of people." 

"On the whole it’s hard to live in solitude,” I answered. "We know 
that all our work out here will be handed over to science, to the people ; 
intercourse with one's own people always gives one extra strength and 

courage : it must be terrible for a man who has nobody Besides 

homesickness for your countrymen the loping to see and \speak with 
family and friejids is ^ways a driving motive ; it makes one. long to 
return to the mainland as quickly as possible". 

• .“After. , all/’ observed Eugene,, “we’re not Jond^y sci^t^t3, -E^ 
one of us has his own people.” ■ .. V - . y/ :: ^ ) 

"At every polar station I have_ worked at I soon got used to the 
.loneliness;" shid Krenkel, who turned round, removed his earphones pd 
joined in ojjf conversation, "But during iny first y^ iii the Arctic 1 
too went tinpugh difficult tim . .L . ! . 

, “The radio' is a W£mdeifiil/inven.ti6n^^^ said Peter. ; “It dnly 
aboH^es ^^tance, .but bringi, people doser togdlier; ' -the 

feebngtbat people are dpse, to you,. feide you." 

■"That's ■taup;’’ U^eed jEugeiie whd ■v^ justmtiie .poifit ctf dropping 
,cfi---dm6m!^t:feterhe,ibad.curled«p V ^ 

"Let's turn in/' ip said^ • ■''There^^^ 

■; and a.gale's blowing / 
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"I don’t thiTiTr you’ll get to sleep in a hurry now,” said Peter. "The 
gale it seems has already started.” 

Nevertheless, despite Peter’s warning, we were soon asleep. 

However, we were awakened by the violence of the gale during the 
night. The noise it made sounded as if at least a thousand devils were 
running across the roof of our tent. . . . Big raindrop drummed on the 
canvas, giving us no rest ; outside the tent a strong wind howled. 

August 26. The gale rages violently. The rain continues, and from 
time to time it snows. We hate leaving the tent, but we have to go out 
to do our work. Each one of us has his duties, his fixed periods of work, 
his routine requiring endurance and precision. 

First, there were the meteorological observations to be carried out 
and transmitted to the mainland. This was performed, as usual, by 
Eugene. He returned to the tent wet through, and it took him a long 
time to get warm. 

Next, the scientific work has to go on. Peter put on his oilskin and 
went out to lower the current-meter. Peter thinks the drift is now 
carrying us rapidly in a westerly direction. He'll probably come back 
soon and teU us whether his surmise was correct. ... 

Peter is shifting his laboratory ; there are at least two bucketfuls 
of water in the tent where he keeps his instnunents, and the rubberised 
flooring prevents it from seeping away ; the water has tumed the deer- 
skins into dirty, sodden rags. 

Eugene usu^y examines the data of his scientific observations when 
the weather is bad. He has folded up both his tents where he makes 
gravitational and magnetic observations, and has covered up the instru- 
ments, in case the gale should overturn and damage them. 

Our airfield, on which we have spent so much energy, is now unrecog- 
nizable. AU the flags which we put round the floe, have been blown flat 
and snowed under. Snowdrifts have pUed up all round our living-tent : 
the sledges also are snowed under, and to-morrow we shall have to search 
for them. 

Peter tells us that before he can lower the current-meter he has to 
spend ah hour shovelling the wet snow out of the hole. The motor is 
half snowed \mder, and the food dump has also vanished from sight. 

As soon as the blizzard abates slightly we shall have to start digging 
out our buried ge8ir. , Such is our life : first we suffered hardships from 
the thawed snow, and now we are plagued by the blizzard, plus snow- 
drifts. We can see the snowdrifts are to be our inseparable companions 
on the icefloe so long as we live on it. 

I set off for the Mtchen. To my horror I found 'that the kitbhen, too, 
was snowed up. I went in and saw snow and still inore snow. Itis ve^ 
awkward working in mittens in the kitchen, but if I don’t, my hands wffl 
freeze.- 
v ; 

Au^usi 7 ,y. The vil^ess of the weather has worn us down cbmpletdy. 
True me, r^. has stopped, but siiow falls inicesstotly/ 

Ernst w^ just about to turn in after his night watch when he renieih- 
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bered the windmill had to be started and the accumulators charged up. 
Although the wind is strong and gusty, somehow ^e windmill -failR to 
generate power. Ernst stood broodhig, trying to fathom what the trouble 
was. 

Finally the four of us went out to the windmill and dismantled it. 
A violent gale was blowing, but we gritted our teeth and stuck it out. 
We tested every wire with the amperemeter ; the current was there, 
all right I At last we found out what the trouble was ; the box hnlt^ing 
two copper brushes had become clogged with snow, and the brushes were 
frozen. We quickly put it to rights, re-assembled the windmill and 
started it up. 

We all got wet through, but we had successfully recharged the accumu- 
lators. 11113 morning an exceptionally beautiful sight met our eyes. The 
ice had been in a state of stress during the night, and a vast ridge of 
multi-coloured ice had piled up opposite our tent. Peter discovered that 
masses of seaweed had become frozen into the ice, tinting it with difierent 
hues. 

Our camp was greatly changed in appearance. Fresh snowdrifts, 
banks and hummocks have been formed. Before we could work at our 
hole in the ice, the snow had to be shovelled out. Peter was doing this 
job. Eugene and I went to give him a hand. 

During the day we lowered the current-meter five times to various 
levels ; so that despite the blizzard we have been able to determine the 
speed and direction of our drift. 

Towards evening Ernst turned up at the hole and also assisted 
energetically iji carrying out the hydrological observations. 

We got wetter than ever to-day. However, we stayed out aU the 
morning as we wanted to finish the work. We let Ernst ofi because he 
had to cook the dinner. Within an hour he called us, and we went hack 
to the tent. 

After dinner I brought in the primus, lit it and hung our shirts above 
it — our sole means of drying dothes. 

While the shirts were drying Peter examined the water samples he 
had drawn up a few days ago : Eugene sorted out the data of his astro- 
nomical observations. ' . 

We have moved the sdentific iustrumrats into the HvingTtOTt,: it. 
is warmer and more convenient to have thsiai in here; O'ur/s'palace"' 
now houses a complex "academy*’ : a radio receiver and tfansmitterj 
a hydro-chemical laboratory, oflSice, and living quarters of the scientific 
personnel ; one comer houses the rmematographic laboratory. 

•The outside temperature is I J d^ees of frost. 

During the evening I hunted out ^d dug up the sledges. There was 
no point in my touching the rest of the stuff as the snbw coptmues to ; 
Gorhe down as thick as ever; one sribwdrift, is hardly dew^ away' before 
another is there to take its place, ” ■ ■ , • ^ . 

At^usf 'sS, : Ernst , and=^ I , werC/awrake all lught-^^he was oii watch, ' 
while I, for some reason; fdt very wakefuL“ ^ of tea;, and 

sijping it slowiy, di|Gyed the w talked qtiietly 
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about Moscow. We could visualise clearly and precisely every single 
hour in the Capital. ... It is night now, solitary motor-cars speed 
through the streets and vanish in the darkness ; an occasional pedestrian 
hurries home, to comfort and warmth. The all-night shops are quite 
fuU, and sales are brisk. Caretakers are sweeping the pavements. . . . 
Soon the first early morning suburban trains will be rolling in, bringing 
the “dachniM”^ to work. 

The blizzard continues unabated. Peter, disregarding the weather, 
rose and went off to the hole to carry out readings of the current-meter. 

"After dinner we’ll set up a complete hydrological station’’ he 
announced on his way out. 

This work will take up a full twenty-four hours. 

Eugene is working up the data of magnetic variations and atmospheric 
electricity. Now he examines the data of his scientific observations 
directly they are available, without putting off the work. To-morrow 
he intends to fix up the scientific instruments in his tent again. 

Our floe is drifting very rapidly. Apparently we have taken leave of 
North Latitude 87 ®. If the sun appears to-morrow it will tell us our 
whereabouts through our astronomer Fedorov. 

Ernst is constantly following by radio the course of the aircraft 
which our country has now sent out to the Arctic in search of Levanevsky’s 
plane. 

To-day we transmitted an article for Pmvda, We have not sent an 
article to the newspapers for a long time, as pur radio station has been 
so busy. But the editor of Pmvda — our considerate friend — ^has sent 
us a radiogram asking for an article dealing with our recent activities. 
Somehow we managed to find time for the article. 

After dinner the blizzard died down. I took my skis and went off 
to inspect the airfield. The flags were aU blown down and snowed under. 

I had to put them up again. 

When I had inspected the airfield I dug out the sledges and cases of 
food at the dumps. To-morrow I sh^ finish the job and dig out the 
remaining gear. On the whole my activities after a blizzard are more . 

, like those of an archaeologist than of the chief of North Pole Station. • 

I am trying to finish a second article for Pmvda : "One Hundred Days 
on a Drifimg Icefloe." . : 

I have sent a short radio^am to Volodichka. I wonder hoy? she 
feels out .there ? I always think affectionately of my wonderful pal. . 

August ^ 9 . Once more we ^yent out to inspect , the airfield,, but 
without the sun it is difficult, to judge its condition. When we returned, 
Eugene joined the excavation work and later on erected his teht. 

, Peter cleared the snow out of the hole and proceeded to cany out 
observations with the curr^t-meter. , . , 1 ' ,, 

\ In the eveniug I mended canvas needed a ; 

patch ; -the wind was already frisking around in the. soups and borshches.- 
- At -the hun’s first appeariamce.Eugene determined our position.^ It , 
isnori''H‘^thLatihnie86°5is'^':;,v;'^\,. ' ^ 
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I went on with the excavations, digging out the motor, the step- 
ladder, buckets and cases of food. Everything was snowed under, and 
had to be searched for and pulled out. 

I was continually asking myself : 

"What can have happened to the buckets ?” 

"Where have the cases of food got to ?” 

"Where shall I look for the sledges ?" 

"What can be the meaning of that hummock, recently sprung up 
near our tent?” 

Ernst also made a tour of the camp, ascertaining by the size and shape 
of the mounds where to look for the sledges, step-ladder and ice-picks. 

I never dreamed the snow would bury all our gear so quickly. 

“And how are things at the dumps . . . ?” inquired Ernst on my 
return. 

“I've just been there,” I answered. “Everything is snowed imder. 

It seems every time there’s a blizzard we’ll have to do a considerable 
amount of snow-shifting. 

“And what if there’s a blizzard every day ?” asked Ernst with a 
wry face. 

“In that case we’U have to clear our 'estate’ every day, otherwise 
we’U find ourselves so completely buried that even a plane wouldn’t 
spot us, . 

We drank oin: tea in the cramped new kitchen tent, set up while the 
old kitchen tent undergoes repairs. The frost is becCming perceptibly 
stronger and pleases us. 

It grew cold in the living-teat during the night. We quickly dived 
deep into our sleeping-bags. Soon we shall have to "heat” the tent by 
putting on its eiderdown cover and lighting the primuses. . . 

We turned in sooner than usual, as we have to get up early to-morrow 
and continue excavations. 1 = am wriggling into my sleeping-bag now, 
and will try to warm up quickly and go off to sleep. The first essential 
for this is to einpty one’s mind of all thoughts. ... 

. 4-»^st 30 . Peter patched the kitchen, tmt this morning and then 
went off to the hole in the ice. . • 

1 w®t put and deaxed the snowdrifts from all .threp dumps. It is 
surprising hpw the show fills up every nook and^crOidpri ,I madeia l®3ffeJ , 
oU. round, pur livihgdeht> and pla^d^ed hll thd hplekr wtb^^fd^^ / 

frost soOh hardened it and the ressidt is quite an origini^ cement ; ,Ih: / 
addition Tbuilta rough bench out of snow, nehr opr tent ; when we fiave - 
nothing to do we can sit oh this bench and meditate; . : . . But shall, we 
everhavethetime ? I Wdly think ti^is likdy before fixe end of the drift. ■ 

Br^t lias again Wbhglil out bds cinecamera -and itakem diots of; , 
phases of phr -work at the hole in the ice, and at the winch.. , Hp-hian^ed 
to get shpts: of us IbwoOTg the b^xoroeters and ;cuix.ehtritoeter 3 V r 
; . We; erected the hydroloj^caT t^t', and ,. then retained, to camp for . 
diimer. jh- ike the teat;drkd^t*#wf Tidag , • 

, hiethbd of stopping , up ^^e hbles mih;.snpw,,;and;thdi ca^ ph wf^ . 
/.currfentdndCT;o!i«eEy^tibipis-tiE;lki«^^.Cc^^ 
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Fedorov’s silk tent is rapidly falling to bits, so Peter has made a 
magnanimous gesture — ^he has given Eugene the tent in which he kept 
his hydro-chemical laboratory. Eugene has fitted it out as his gravita- 
tional observatory. 

I would not advise anyone to take silk tents to the Arctic : the sun 
bums them out, and the wind tears them to ribbons in no time. 

On the floe there is fog, the temperature is 5 degrees below zero. To 
the north of our field the ice has piled up to some extent, but the floe 
itself is undamaged. 

We are now in the fourth month of our drift : so far everything has 
run smoothly. 

August marked a considerable change in the position of our floe : we 
have moved seventy miles along a straight line at an average speed of 
2.3 miles per day. The drift was particularly swift between August 7 
and 12, when our floe covered forty miles in five days. 

In August we established three hydrological stations: two at a 
depth of 1,000 metres, one at a depth of 4,000 metres. Another deep 
station was made useless by the rapid drift, when the cabl^ jammed 
under the ice. 

With the current-meters we carried out a series of observations in 
the upper layers of the sea of the current caused by the drift of the ice. 

During August we also established three hydro-biological stations : 
one at a depth of 1,000 metres, and two in the upper layers of the ocean. 

And there was another event to record : we were visited by a gull, 
flying from the south-west, from Greenland ; she screeched us a peering 
in her bird language as she flew past, then vanished into the distance. 

August 31. We got up at 6 o’clo9k this morning, ^d dug up the 
boards, sledges, plywood — ^briefly, whatever had been snowed under by 
the blizzard. 

Eugene is occupied with gravitational observations. He need no 
longer worry about the instruments : now inside the Hving-tenl, they 
will nei&er thaw nor lose their precision. 

Peter went off ajgain to the hole to carry out observations with the 
current-meters. By evening he had completed a series of observations 
of the drift and the currents. It is interesting to note we are once inore 
drifting rapidly southwards. 

After dinner Peter will empty the water containers in readiness for 
the next station he is to establish. To do this he will have to examine 
the samples taken in all the earlier observations, I foresee a sleepless 
night for Peter, blit it wiU not be the first ; Shirshov is used to working 
round the clock for twenty-four hours or more, without a break. 

“ Dming the day the three, of us took our skis and went to examine 
our fissure. There has been a considerable packing of ice around it. ; We 
; sounded all the pack ice ; it seemed quite firm. . 

' We went back to ^e camp reassure^, but on the alert : the season 
of aututnn gales is now setting in, and we must be; prepared to encounter 
allTdnds of whims smd tridcs of weather in the Arctic, : ■ 

■ ;,Dicksau Island relaiyed the Arctic edition oT 'Xatest Radio News” ; 
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this was followed by a performance by the company of the Trans-Polar 
Theatre. The songs in the repertoire are good, but the voices of the 
artists are weak. We should prefer to listen to something richer, more 
stirring, to raise our spirits. 

Peter went off to read the current-meter. He returned in the evening 
and announced ; 

"Our drift continues at its previous speed.” 

Not another word did he say, but un^essed and fell asleep immedi- 
ately ; fatigue is beginning to t^. 


SEPTEMBER 

September i. Eugene has now been glued to his instruments for two 
days without a break. He has fifteen minutes off in every hour. But 
even then he doesn’t rest ; he has to check the chronometers by the 
radio signals. To-day Eugene became so engrossed in his work that he 
was five minutes late transmitting the weather report to Rudolf 
Island. 

To-day Eugene transmitted to Leningrad the results of his scientific 
observations. Whatever we achieve in our work we try to sraid over 
to the mainland by radio. The life of every explorer bdongs to the 
people, and each grain of experience or knowledge gathered will live for 
centuries ; the people treasure the results of its sons' scientific work. 
We decided, just in case— for, after all, we are living on an icefloe and 
not in a peaceful sanatorium — to send a long radiogram to the Arctic 
Scientific Research Institute, It began with the following phrases — 
matter-of-fact, but significant : 

"During the period determinations of the declinational and homontal 
component were made at twenty points ; determination of the dip at 
ten points ; variations have been registered for a period covering 170 
hours. ...” 

Peter continued his readings with the current-meter, and by dinner- 
time had completed two series. Dtjring the morning he also set up m 
the living-tent the apparatus for distilhng water. A primus was lit in 
the teiif, and soon we were all Teeluag warfii.' To prevent the fim skins 
from getting wet I made a big tin tray, bn which Peter placed the priinus 
and still. 

I got to work mending the primuses, as Peter had taken from the 
kitchen the only one in working order. 

The temperature in the living-tent is 3 degree above zero and buti 
side it is 5 degrees below. . ; ,s . ' ■ . : V 

, .Vihen we went out, to, inspect our icefloe we ^covwed new pack ice. 
Appaxehtly more jaibmmg had tekeii place in the ni^hfi .'Ihe fissure h^ 
drawn closer to our camp bhd,. the icefield oh which W'te 

steadUy.aluitdEing.;. W-.'- 

. The campris now oidy 120 froin thb. ,fe^^ but , we, aieinbfc,' 

Worrjdngi as in m ' eme^ency to ; Mother,- . 
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(needless to say, this will only be possible if there is no serious jamming). 
But I thinTc we shall be able to live out the polar night on our present 
field; 

The wind has died down completely, and now another impenetrable 
fog envelopes our camp. We make our w:ay from dump to dump with 
the greatest of difiiculty ; we have to grope to avoid falling into the fissure. 
However, we try to cut down our travelling on the floe during fog, as 
it is dangerous. 

Peter worked at the hole for a long time and brought back twenty 
jars of water samples. Peter said in jest : 

“I’ve brought back the entire population of the Central Polar 
Basin. ...” 

At midnight he placed the microscopic inhabitants of the ocean in 
bottles of alcohol. In this form they will travel to the mainland, where 
they win be carefully studied. By the way, some of the marine Crustacea 
glow in the dark. 

I am on camp watch while Ernst sleeps. The dampness is beginning 
to tell. Three of us — Ernst, Peter and myself — have pains in the joints 
of our hands and feet. Ernst sa3rs it is rheumatism. When we get 
back to the mainland we must take a trip to Matsesta ; they will soon 
cure us there. 


We told Doctor Novodereshkin (on Rudolf Island) about our rheu- 
matic s3miptoms, and he gave us a lot of advice by radio. He told us 
to take hot baths at night and ten minutes after the bath to rub the 
joints with a compound of ichthyol ointment with some admixture ; to 
sleep in gloves ; in the morning to wash our hands in spirit soap, and 
to eat as much fat and vitamins as possible. 

How naive some people are t As is known, we have no bath. Neither 
have we alcohol necessary for the treatment. Even the alcohol for our 
scientific work has to be obtained from brandy, . 

, We sent the doctor a facetious reply : 

“Firstly, we have no bath ; secondly, , we are not clear about the 
prescription fqr the ointment ; thirdly, if we should discover any spirit, 
eyen saponaceous spirit,' we should use it for internal consumption . . . 

We are feeling in fine spirits after this cracking jokes all day long. 

September a. The day has turned out to be exceptionally fine : the 
sun is daxziing, the sky deep blue and boundless. Sunrise was at 4 a.m. 
Ernst, who keeps nightly observation of everything going on around us, 
wokeEugene; - ' . 

"Now; you will be able to carry .out astronomical observations,^’ he 
remarked.’ - 


, E.ugene qmckly dressed; took the tbeo, Oolites and left the tent. After- 
wairda he went off for a ski trip atotmiithe floe. - V , i. 

T,. too; got up sOoh after Eugene tuid went ;off to '^^ine the fissure. 
We have 'to: keep a -constant .watchpVer . it, ; I, approached the edge; ; 
of ;th%;fldo i ^ain caught sight/of, a. sea-hare.- Coifld. it be the 'old 'frietid' 
wie hhd .th^ bSore.? sea-h^e was riiumpkig the ice wiffi ^ ^nout, 

. .but direcriy hh'sawme he diveff hatoVthe- witter hb q had 
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no time even to fire. I returned to the camp and announced the affival 
of a new neighbour — a sea-hare, living next door to us. 

I suggested to the lads that we should take advantage of the long- 
awaited fine weather and do some work with oiur cine-camera. I was 
keen to make a film record of the details of our hfe, with the often 
amusing conditions (despite the hardships), and the episodes in our 
scientific observations. I had to turn producer, and there was I telling 
Krenkel, Shirshov and Fedorov : "Bend down I" "Turn your head," 
"Don’t laugh,” "Don’t stare at the camera.” Members of the film pro- 
fession wiU sympathise, the more so as my cast was not very photogenic I 

Later that morning, after the shooting of the film, Eugene said that 
he thought we were already at the 86th parallel. 

By dinner-time Peter had completed a series of current-meter readings 
and begun to take a depth soimding. It was late in the evening by the 
time he had paid out Ihe lead to sea-bottom. Then we had to haul it 
up. We usually declare a "state of emergency” for this job, and turn the 
winch in pairs — ^Eugene and I, Ernst and Peter ; each pair winding up 
300 metres of cable. 

The work is exhausting, but we are used to it by now. From my 
own personal experience I am convinced that if a man has a definite 
object which he is determined to achieve, he will overcome all obstacles, 
however great. 

It was nearing i a.m. when we finished hauling up the lead. The 
depth of the ocean beneath us is 4,293 metres. 

We returned to our living-tent ; I had suddenly developed a head- 
ache, so without waiting for tea I swallowed a phenacetin powder. I 
am going to turn in now. 

Usually, after we have dropped off to sleep, Eugrae proceeds to 
examine his day’s gravitational and magnetic observations. He works 
hard, in the effort to make up the time spMit on dealing the airfield. - 

Peter dedded to stay up to-night ; after taking a short rest he went 
off. to establish the routine deep-water station. It was 7 o’dock in the 
morning before he returned, tired out and chilled to the bone. When he 
had-crawledintohisdeepingrbaghemuttereddrov^Iy:; 

"Outside the temperature is degrees, bdow ; 


Septeiftber s: ' ;Since theinorning Eugefieha^been studyii^ nia^etic , 


variations. 

I started to. build a kitchen; 'We were, the first in the .^ctic to use 
yret snow as a building materMl It appears that wet snow, from which 
we TTialffi ice-bridss, is both practical and strong as a building mterial. 
With these bricks wejare putting up htits for our laboratories, a Mtch^ 
and store-houses. Iji a little whfle Ernst came out to help ine. Together ,, 
we worked on the building of the kitchen till 2 a:m.. ithe; work goes w^, 
and- 1 hope to have the kitehen ready in two days’ time. Wo Intend to ■ 

„ celebrate, its openiag. ; . - ' ■ ; ; ,, ‘ \ 

- Peter bad'oi^ ^ee bourn’ deepr and th^ went off agafii to the.hole:. - 
till-evepijig/wJi^ he came badjc to-^^.tent aud cmce more.laj';^^ 
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sleep. We were careful not to wake him ; at midnight, however, he 
woke himself, dressed quickly and silently, and returned to his work at 
the winch. Peter stiU has a series of bathometers to lower to a depth of 
4,000 metres, which means another twenty-four hours stretch for him. 

Eugene, too, had only three hours’ sleep. Nor do I suppose he is 
likely to get a sound sleep in the next few days, as we have so' much 
to do. 

Doctor Novodereshkin of Rudolf Island, in answer to our facetious 
radiogram, advises us once more, in as facetious a vein, to take care of 
ourselves. He winds up with the profound remark that "the warmth of 
the body is increased when a person keeps in his sleeping-bag, and also 
by including pea soup in his diet, . . .” This concluded our medical 
argument. 

We carry on with the building of the kitchen. It is interesting to 
observe how the wet snow freezes, assuming increasingly regular shapes. 
If the experiment is a success and the kitchen turns out to be sufficiently 
strong, we intend to build a store-house of snow and huts for gravitation^ 
and astronomical observations. In a word, I already have a plan in mind 
for the construction of a complete ice-settlement or, more correctly, of a 
"polar architectural ensemble." It will be possible to realise this plan 
in the near future. 

After we had come in from work, at 2 a.m., Ernst and I made some 
tea on a primus, and dried our suits. The problem of drying our clothes 
never even occurred to us until we came on the icefloe, 

But who would have thought so much water would be found in these 
latitudes 1 Ernst puts on his earphones, while I down to write up my 
diary. I am so weary I can hardly hold the pencil ; my arms ache from 
spade-work — wet snow is very heavy. 

SeptenAer 4. I am very happy : I have had a radiogram from 
Volodichka. How glad I am that at last she has gone off for treatment I 

My young comrades— 'Peter and Eugene— have had another sleepless 
night, carr^g out scientific observations. Eugene continued with his 
24-hour series of investigations into, atmospheric electricity i at the same 
time conducting observations of magnetic variations ; while Peter was 
busy at the deep-water station. 

Ernst md I went to bed at 3 a,m. We rose at ,7 and began work 
on the building of the kitchen vralls out of wet snow ; two of the walls 
are already completed. Later Ernst helped Peter draw ,up the cable 
with the bathometers which had been lowered to a depth, of 4 kilometres. 

I spent the whole morning, at "Kukhnestroy" (the name we have 
given to the "gigantic”, construction job of the public catering estabhdi- 
meiit for the North Pole Station), simultaneously .filling the post of 
architect, foreman, stohe'^mMon,. carpenter, plasterer, a,nd even fitter I 
I did not Imock off until Ernst came to tell m,e that dinner was ready. 

After dinner, Ernst, and I put up the reifiMning two walls of the 
snow kitchen... The job is very intricate :, the .snow has to be mixed 
with water, just as workers in concrete mix cement and gravel, We put 
lip dpuble shields “where the future' w^ are.^tp stands holding them 
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steady with ice-picks. Tlien we bring up the wet snow and pack it into 
the spaces between the shields. 

In the evening, Eugene came along to lend a hand. However, when 
it was time for the "Latest Radio News” broadcast from Moscow, we 
knocked-of£ and went back to the living-tent : we had not listened-in 
to our beloved Moscow for a long time. 

I lit the primus, which warmed up the tent, and made the tea. And 
then, sipping our tea, we listened to the Moscow News. 

Even Peter woke up, though he had only turned in an hour and a 
half earher, after having gone without sleep for two consecutive nights. 

To our surprise, listening to the news seemed to freshen Peter up, and 
after it was over he went out again to the winch to complete the deep- 
water station. 

The weather continues fine : frrsty and clear. It is cold inside the 
tent : 4 degrees below zero. When getting ready to turn in, one has to 
remember a number of elementary rules : if one has undressed, one dives 
into a sleeping-bag like lightning, or the cold drives away all desire for 
sleep, and one tosses and turns endlessly, chilled to the marrow ; the 
best way is to curl up like a child, one warms up much more quickly 
that way ; if you imagine that you are not on an icefloe the sensation of 
cold vanishes much more quicMy. 

Just before going off to sleep I noticed that the barometer was falling, 
which means a change for the worse in the weather. During the night 
I went outside and saw that the barometer had prophesied truly : the 
camp was already enveloped in fog. 

’\^at we want now is a breeze, to turn the windmill ; the accumulators 
have run down, and we cannot send even the shortest radiogram to our 
wives. We cut down on every word ; for the last two days we have been 
intending to send a short article to Pravda on our life and work, but we 
keep postponing it as there is so little life left in the accumulators, barely 
enough to transmit the weather reports to Rudolf Island. Ernst has 
been waiting for the wind for fomr days. 

On the whole, since the beginning of Sq>tember the, weather has. 
been calm practically aU the time. light frosts^ however, ha.ve already . 
set in, and we. are changing over to a whiter, reghh?: .We. have even 
pitched a tent over "Shiri^oy’s hole,” . as ,we call Ihe/SpotVwh \ 

establishes his deep-water ' statiofis. this tent makes it posable for him 
to cany out, his “cold and dahap" scientific work in comparativdy 
satisfactory conditions. ^ . 

Sepien^er 5. Eugene took our bearings. We are at Lat. N. 86^35^ 

In the momiiig Ernst, and I went on wth the building of -the kittfoeh 
walls. Soon Eugene came to help us.,; We completed the erection of tiie ‘ 
walls; fa,irly quickly, and then started leveling them, I oft^ tirnik we . 
put to , good use oiir duef enemies ; snow/vrater and frost. Within she 
hours the. Wet snow filled in between the two shields jplaced edge-wise 
turned into a solid wall of icei , 

After . inspecting the re^ts of our atchitedtihal laborirs, I find ;w^ ■ , , 
have built a luxmous and:spaci6us jatefaenV -In a day or two's time .'V 
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shall get down to the job of wanning up our living-tent by ptiUing an 
eiderdown cover over it. Then we shall build an annexe to join up the 
tent and kitchen under a common roof, and shall solemnly celebrate the 
opening of "the winter season” at the North Pole Station. 

Day after day there is practically uninterrupted twilight. The sun 
is already very low on the horizon, and the pack-ice casts long blue 
shadows over the snow. Soon, very soon now, the polar night vnll be 
here. Farewell, dear sun, we shall not see your face again for a long time 1 

We made fast the windmill, the pegs of the living-tent and the radio 
mast, Then Ernst went off to cook the dinner, while I sat down to write 
an article for Pravda. 

Peter finished a complete series of current-meter readings, had two 
hours rest and then went off again to the winch. I left the tent with 
Peter and walked with him some of the way ; I had decided to give the 
walls of the ice kitchen a final cleaning down. 

We are again faced with the "drying problem,” which is cropping up 
with increasing frequency. It is most uncomfortable when our wet 
clothes freeze. Our fur outfits turn into ice suits. We have to return to 
the tent and light up the primus, then streams of water run from our 
shirts and hooded deer-skin coats. 

I am still unable to send a radiogram to my wife in Kislovodsk : we 
continue the stringent economy of power from the accumulators. To-day 
we even had recourse to our so-called "soldier motor,” the bicycle 
generator, to work our radio station. We were compelled to do this as 
there is no wind and the accumulators are practically run down. By 
using the "soldier motor,” which we operate with our hands and feet, 
we were able to send two weather reports and three personal radiograms 
to the mainland. True, when the radio station is working we have to 
expend a great deal of energy turning the rnotor, and we have quite 
enough to do without this extra task. 

Ihe frost, keeps up ; the temperature in the tent is .3 degrees below zero, 

■ S^ptetnler 6 . This morning we had great difBiculty in transmitting 
the weather report to Rudolf Island. . . We.all did a speH of turning the 
bicycle generator, Afterwards Eugene and Peter went off to examine . 
the state of tie ice. , - - : 

Ernst turned in, having been on witch, while I carried out curr&t- 
, meter readings. 

Later I woke Ernst, and we resumed work on the show buildings. 
Now we are building a storehouse. By the time the "expedition” (as wd 
: facetiously dubbed, the.ski-trip taken by Eugene and Peter) returned, we 
had already put tip two of. the 'storehouses,. 

..Gur scientists reported that .the, ic^de had been lucky during the 
/ .last ice- jamming ; lirdughout- the entfre m^^ n 6 other icefield; : 

as level and undamE^ed ; eyer^here else huge ridges, pack-ice, fissures, , . 

: ehd :small broken ice have, be% v^own up. J- 

. . r ; Ob^doh^y the^m^ ih .our tegidpr has'been.in a sthfe of severe stress^ 

,, ;;. My i£^yiie 4 ,^TOth>,anMety:';> us .spoke^ohr ■ 




At the North Pole. Making a hole in the ice 
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I have decided to investigate carefully the position in the entire 
region. Peter and Eugene have already inspected the south. Ernst and 
I intend to inspect the north side. 

After dinner we agreed to transmit a long article to Pravda. It wiU 
take three hours of turning the bicycle-generator to do this ; there is no 
wind, and the vanes of the windmill hang helplessly. . . , 

We lost no time in transmitting to the mainland our opinions on the 
prospects of the drift and the results of our observations. We have now 
been working on the icefloe in the Central Polar Basin over 100 days I 
Looking back on the past, we remembered all the work Soviet polar 
workers had to do before we could establish a station at the North Pole 
— ^the big aviation base on Rudolf Island that had to be made ; the 
specially heavy ’planes that were built ; the equipment designed and 
made for the station ; the special foodstuffs prepared for us, foodstuffs 
which were most nutritious and kept well; the conformity of every 
article we took with us to the principles of lightness, strength and 
reliability. The ordinary polar station with a stdf of four men set up 
on a new site on the mainland, and having a year's reserve of equip- 
ment, weighs 300 tons. Our weight limit was 9 tons, including that of 
the men ; even our dog Merry was reckoned as weighing 30 kilograms. 

An enormous amount of labour was expended on all this. Has it 
been justifi,ed ? Some Arctic scientists doubted the successful outcome 
of our venture ; . they wondered whether it would be possible to carry ■ 
out precise scienti& measureinrats on drffting ice ; -the frequent packing 
of the ice, the fissiir^,:the, lia^ Wbuld^liniit . tjs to the . 

very sfinplest observations; ; out; . of work iseaned,.to .them too 
ambitious. ■How6ver,/We;are succe^fidly. overcoming each dnA of these 
difficulties and have deveioped estensiYely all the investigations induded 
in our ptogramme, 

■ We suffered great inconvenience from the icy water ; the intense 
thaw necessitated a constant shifting of our "lahoratories" ; the blizzard 
tore fiercely at our lightweight tents. . . . Our hydrolp^cal instruments 
need constant attention to prevent them from, freezing. After, each . 
blizzard we have to settle in afresh. Still, on the whole, I do not thmk, 
things are going too badly 1 . 

The station equipment turned out to be exactly right, . m spite Of .the. . 
novelty and strangeness of our life. For instance, pur gigatitic fdt boots, 
wito the deep galotiies, which according to Ernst could seiYe as a. bath 
for a new-bom babe, and which looked so absurd iti Moscow, have earned 
our gratitude : they keep omr fur-stockinged feet warm. Cto sbirte of 
reindeer cV in and our sealskin trousers are very comfortable, and during 
the night, however cold it may be outside, we keq) warm in our "excdlent 
W'olverine sleeping-bags. 

At flret we proposed to transihit weather repo^.'to Rudolf Island, , - 
only bnce a day, but the rdiability of our communications have allowed 
us to- traii^t, four weather reports a day,, which, arplettt«^ on the, 
general synoptical maps; ^ . ' ' , ' , .. , - ’ . ^ 

Wten preparing Vfor the expeditiou/.I decid^: to dispense vatS toh ; 
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rla.RRir.a.1 pemmican and chocolate of earlier polar expeditions. We took 
with us mainly concentrates ; these have proved their suitability for 
distant journeys. Time is the only really acute shortage we suffer from 
on the floe. We four are doing work which is normally carried out by 
polar stations with a staff of not less than ten men. We haven’t even 
enough time for sleep. All the same, we feel fine, we have got used to 
the work and have proved ourselves hardy. This, in the final reckoning, 
is one of the decisive requirements for living on an icefloe. We are f^ 
of strength and energy. 

Such is the balance-sheet we drew up after considering our first three 
and a half months on the drifting floe in the Central Polar Basin. This 
provided the material for our article for Pravda. 

After we had finished transmitting the article, I suddenly felt pains 
in my heart. Apparently this is the result of the great physical strain of 
operating the "soldier motor." Peter gave me some drops but I spent a 
sleepless night. 

Ernst, too, lay awake for two hours in his sleeping-bag, tossing and 
turning ; several times he urged me : "Come on, let’s get to sleep I’’ 
but no one could sleep. Eugene and Peter, too, had a wretched night. 
We were all tired out. 

But it cannot be helped. Of the two petrol motors, one is out of 
order ; the other we are saving against a rainy day. We are not the 
best of mechanics, and so we are taking great care of it. If the windmill 
should break down, the motor will come to the rescue. For the present, 
when the accumulators want re-charging and there is no wind we have 
recourse to the "soldier motor." 

I left the tent to have a look at our gear. I covered it up a bit better, 
then took a turn round the floe, came back and crawled into my sleeping- 
bag, but stiE I was unable to sleep ! 

Ernst, also, went out and wandered round the camp for a long time. 
On his return , he announced : 

. "The wind is rising a little, thank goodness." 

Thick grey clouds have come right down on us. Indeed, I have never 
seen clouds like these before. 

The end of the polar autumn is very near now, winter will soon be 
here. 

September j. While Ernst was on night watch he built another half 
of the storehouse wall. Now only the roof remains to be put on.; After 
this, Ernst and I straightened out our radio equipment. 

Eugene and Peter are occupied with hterary affairs : writing articles, 
notes and scientific reviews. 

On the whole, , there has been a noticeable increase in our activities 
as neivspaper correspondents from the floe since we put the bicycle 
gehmrator into action; Before we depended on the wind; now we rely 
oil ourselves. we axe supplying power to 'Ernst’s radio station, he 
willingly tr^smits- our literary efforts to the newspapers, 
i We again made a trip on skis to inspect the whole of the iee-fidd. 
Passr^ tiie fi!^ure, ito boundary of bur world, we came across an old " 
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field of considerable size covered with smooth, wind-swept hummocks. 
Kilometre after kilometre our way lay through old pack-ice, on which 
now and again we climbed to see if we were going in the right direction. 

About six kilometres from the camp we came across a big fresh- 
water lake. Its surface of ice, level as lhat of a skating-rink, stood out 
grey against the white snow. How strong our floe must be to with- 
stand such a big lake. Only a few days ago there was much move- 
ment at this spot, the ice was cracking and breaking up. Jagged floes 
piled up in high ridges. The snow had not yet smoothed out bbe fantastic 
greenish shapes. To live here would have been uncomfortable. 

Twice the sun broke through the clouds and Eugene made an astro- 
nomical determination. Our position is ; 86‘’34' N. Lat., o®o5' W. Long. 

We have hardly drifted at all in the last few days. This was so strange 
that we decided to check at once and went off to the current-meters. 

September 8. Ernst finished building the ice storehouse last night 
while on watch ; he also put up part of the roof. 

Peter carried out observations with the current-meters, while Eugene 
studied magnetic variations. 

The weather is very fine, the sun shines brightly all the time. The 
frost is becoming more intense. We have started heating up our living 
tent. Declaring a "state of emergency” in the camp and suspending all 
scientific and domestic activities, we shifted our gear out of the tent. 
Soon the radio, meteorological instruments, fur skins, knapsacks, etc., 
were spread on the floe. 

We unlaced the tent and removed the top slip-cover. Then we un- 
packed the eiderdown coverings, .pulling them first over one wall then 
over the other ; on top of all this we put a tarpaulin cover and quicldy 
laced up the tent. We carried in ihe fur skins and spread them on the 
plywood and rubber flooring ; we put the bunks on the deerskins, fastened 
down the radio desk, and set up the instruments. 

And so we have now moved into our winter quarters. Ernst says 
jokingly : 

"The dacha^ season has come to an aid.” 

We cooked dinner and had OUT first rest in the heated tent. Actually, 
we did not rest, but simply tested out the waimth of our dwdling or, 
as we call it facetiously, “The Central House of the North Pole;” 

To get into our living-tent liow we have first to pass through the 
loliby and kitchen, removing our felt boots in the lobby. 

We lit the paraffin lamp, which will bum continuously till the end 
of the polar night. , I have had to accept the vacant situation of "Lamp- 
tender of the North, Pole.” 

Peter lit the primus to heat up water for his hydrological work, 
repeatedly leaving his English book to attend to it. 

Septmber 9. Ernst always finds hiinsielf some job when he is on 
night watch. Last night, for, instance, he made u^ some flapjack^. 

This mbrnihg Ernst lay down to rest, while, Eugene and I set off to 
finish the roof for our ice kitchen. Whra Peter had lowered, the current- 
. ■ 1 Sumaex countiy ct^tage. 
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meter, he also came and lent a hand. The three of us spent all day 
working on the kitchen. It is quite ready now. To-night Ernst will * 
flood the entrance with water, and to-morrow we shall celebrate : we 
are going to cook our dinner in the new kitchen. 

Though Peter was working with us the whole time, his study of the 
drift was not interfered with. At the appointed time Peter went off to 
the hole in the ice. 

"To-day the ^ft has increased,” he reported on his return. 

The weather is overcast, and the sky gets darker and darker. The 
polar night is drawing near. 

Since the measures we took to heat the tent, it has become dark 
inside ; the lamp now bums day and night. 

Septemher lo. At last a strong wind has risen. But this is not to 
Eugene’s liking ; he has had to fold up his tent, or, as he puts it, "dose 
down the magnetic post.” It looks as though Eugene will have to employ 
our method and build himself an ice house, to take the place of the 
tent, then the wind won’t worry him. 

To-day we cooked the dinner in our new kitchen. It is fine and 
roomy. This was our first polar house-warming, with the wind howling 
across the tightly-stretch^ roof, The transparent walls of ice, which 
let through a blue light, form an excellent protection from the wind. 
We have cut away some of the ice floor and covered it with plywood. 
We have fixed up a loudspeaker in our new kitchen, and listened to a 
concert from Moscow. 

Strong north-west winds are driving our floe along swiftly. The 
barometer is falling, and the sky is overcast. 

After dinner I tidied the kitchen and put up shelves by freezing the 
bomds into the ice walls. Then I put away the cooking utensils on the 
shelvK, hung up the lamps, and swept the lobby. The kitchen is now 
so spick span tha.t the best housewife might envy it. I brought two 
cans of oil into the kitchen for the primuses lamps. 

In the evening we drank our tea in the kitchen, and we ah felt in fine 
spmts. Ernst, who fixed up the kitchen loudspeaker, again breated us 
to a concert, and over our tea we listened to music and songs from 
Moscow, 

After the concert Peter went ofi to read the current-meter, and cheds 
up on the speed of the drift ; it was i a.m. before he got back. 

Septemher ii. We have packed emergency supplies on to three 
slea^s. We are bearing in mind the fact that ice-jamming may occur, 
ni whwm event our tent, together with the dumps, might qiiite likely set 
off on a "voyage” to the bottom of the Central Polar Basin. As a safe- 
guard^, we decided to create a reserve of food, fuel, clothing and tents 
as a mobile unit," on sledges., = We shall guard this unit as the very 
. apple of our eye. 

is putting info ^Mution his plan of building a nice hut for- 
mejaDot^onM, and is making the walls of wet snow. He spent all day 
on t^ job, Ernst gave him a hand for a bit, ahd I also helped in the - 
■.-eyenmg.-' 
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During the day I checked up on the state of the airfield. After each 
blizzard the surface gets more and more level. This is the only useful 
bit of work the blizzard has done. 

In the morning Peter went off to the ice hole to make a series of 
current-meter observations on the drift and the currents. 

In the Uving-tent the temperature has already undergone a marked 
change, it has become much warmar. Outside it is 8 degrees below zero, 
while in our "palace" it is 7 degrees above — we shall be quite snug. 

We have arranged to send over a number of newspaper articles ; 
Ernst and I are to send articles to Pravda, Eugene to Kwnsomolskaya 
Pravda, Peter to Izvestia and Leningradskaya Pravda, For several hours 
we all sat in the living-tent, writing. After Ernst transmitted the articles. 
I cooked the dinner instead of Ernst so as not to take him from his work. 
We had mushroom soup, rice pudding and cranberry jelly to finish up with. 

Ernst has made numerous unsuccessful attempts to contact Barents- 
burg on Spitzbergen, Apparently the chaps out there are not radio 
operators, whom I have always thought of as industrious people, full of 
initiative and interested in their work, but indifferent job holders. It is 
imperative for us to contact Barentsburg, for with each new day we draw 
nearer to the Spitzbergen latitude. 

After tea I went off to examine the state of the fissure. 

While at some distance from the fissure I caught sight of the sea- 
hare swimming among the floes. I rushed back to camp for my rifle, crept 
quietly up to the fissure, but the sea-hare had already dived but of sigot. 
And I had been fondly imagining what a treat it would be to have sea- 
hare liver and rissoles for dinner 1 The animal had apparently guessed 
my intentions, and preferred to keep his distance. With true hunter’s 
zeal I went on staling him for a long time, but failed to get even one 
shot at him. Finally I returned to camp, for by then I felt very cold. 

Those who, like myself, are fond of hunting will understand my keen 
disappointment. On my way back I repeatedly turned and gazed at the 
fissure but it was plain that the sea-hare was loath to give me the smallest 
satisfaction by showing himself. How unffiendly he is 1 Surely he doesn 't 
receive visits from hrunan beings so very often. However, tiiere was 
nothing to be done j frost is a serious thing yrhich you caimot play about 
with, and I had to get back home. Sudd^y I thought I heard a splash, 
and defying both wind and frost, T started off in the direction whi^ce it 
came ; but soon all was sileiit again. Had I only imagined it ? T turned 
and rah quickly homewards to escape further temptation. 

A strong north, wind has lisrai, but we are warm inside the tent.: T 
got thoroughly warmed up over my tea, and after listening to quite a 
number of quips and sarcasms ^out &e unsuccessful hitot, dropped 
into a sound sleep, 

ra; ;Petef is establishing a. hydrological station. 

Ehgene contmues to mo^d = his snow laboratory, havtng quichiy got 
into the knack of this hew ioim of buUdh^ , ' 

For, to-day I have turned tmsmffW'!^^ mh.‘rmakingbtatid^ for;ihe 
pmraffin lamps out of empfy. food, ’ : - . r'"’ ^ 
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Eugene only left his snow building to determine our position. The 
sun has already sunk very low ; soon it will abandon us altogether. 
Eugene will then have to make his astronomical determinations by the 
stars. 

Eugene has computed that we have "travelled” 25 miles in five days. 

Ernst is trying to contact Barentsburg, again without success. Ernst 
makes no attempts to conceal his bcasperation. 

“And they call themselves radio operators !” he exclaims angrily. 

Definitely I seem to have no luck hunting. In the afternoon I took 
my rifle and set off for the fissure, sure of success. While stOl some way 
off I sighted a seal swimming in the water. I fired three shots and killed 
it, but in a twinkling it had disappeared under the ice. How dis- 
appointihg I I was longing to give the boys some fresh seal liver. I 
must go out again to-morrow with my rifle, and try to do better than 
this. 

My lack of success lately in this field is really astonishing. I am 
already thinking up thousands of excuses, but whatever the cause, it is 
s till the hunter who is at fault. Eugene tries to reassure me, sa3nng that 
the dead seal was drawn under the ice by the strong drift. Assuming 
that to be true — it makes it a bit easier to bear. After all, I did kill the 
seal, that is a fact. 

We got into our sleeping-bags at i .a.m. and listened to a fine concert 
by "The Red Banner Concert Party” of the Red Army. Professor 
Alexandrov was conducting the concert, which was relayed from Paris ; 
the Concert Party is at present touring Paris with tremendous success. 
We were doubly pleased ; firstly, we were listening to familiar songs we 
loved, which made us both sad and happy ; secondly, we seemed to be 
sharing in the great success of the Red Army Concert Party in Paris. 
We could hear the thxmder of applause in the enormous concert hall. 
The shouts of “bravo” and "Jis” reached us out here at the Pole. We 
had reason to be proud of them ; the Concert Party was performing the 
best numbers of its repertoire. 

We asked the comrades on Rudolf Island to send a message, via 
Moscow, to Professor Alexandrov in Paris, telling him that the northern- 
most listeners in the world send their sincere greetings to aU the musicians, 
singers and dancers who are , earning such a high reputation for So-sdet 
art abroad. . 

Peter returned to camp ve^ late — at 2 a.m. During the day he had 
established a hydrological station at a depth of 1,000 metres and c^ied 
out a complete series. of current-meter readings. We told him about the 
concert. Peter was very disappointed that he had not be^ able to 
hear it; ■ , 

September 13. Eugene is moving all the gra-vitational instruments 
and pendulums from the living-tent, into the ice observatory. He set 
them up, checked them; and then, without pausing, to rest, started 
working straight away. For ten hours he never left his new icorhut. 
He speaks highly of its stabflity and convenience., ^ 

Peter, taking advantage of the reduced speed of our drift, again. 
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lowered the lead to the sea bottom. The Central Polar Basin has become 
unexpectedly "shallow" — ^the depth is 3,767 metres, 5 z 6 metres less 
than at the last sounding, which was made only 32 miles north of om: 
present position. 

Samples of the sea-bed were almost entirely of a light brown colour. 

During the sounding at "Shirshov’s hole" fluctuations were observed 
in the level of the water. The hole was covered with thin ice, in 
which an opening had been made for lowering the cable. Suddenly 
water splashed up from this opening. Afterwards, the level of the water 
fluctuated for several minutes, alternately rising and falling half a centi- 
metre. 

It seems that these splashings and fluctuations reflect a violent 
jamming of the ice taking place at some distance from our station. 
Despite the absence of wind, the icefloes continue to move, preying 
hard one against the other. 

Although it was very late. I was not sleepy, whether the wakefulness 
was due to thoughts of Moscow or because of what Peter said, I don’t 
know. 

Our living-tent gets quite hot in the evening, when we are aU mus- 
tered and two lamps are burning. I don't think we shall freeze during 
the polar night. At any rate, it’s a long time since we have lived in such 
warmth. 

I made some tea, and we squatted on the skins cross-legged, in 
Eastern fashion. We talked for a long time, joking and telling stories. 

Peter felt a distinct tremor while he was carrying out his latest series 
of current-meter observations, which may be a sign that our floe has 
developed a fissure. During the night I went out to see if a fissure had 
appeared, but I did not notice anything suspicious. 

During the day Ernst loaded the cine-camera and took some shots 
of Eugene working the pendulums. He kept dose to Eugene’s heels 
while he carried put the meteorological observations. Tins has now 
become the subject for many quips and witticisms, at which Ernst is 
an adept. 

Peter has gone off to the winch. 

"I’ve a few jobs to do there," he informed us. 

"A few jobs” — ^that will keep him till morning I He works vdth , all 
the greed and passion of a true e3q)lorer. I often marvd at the thoughtful 
and consdentious attitude of Eugene and Peter towards their sdoitific 
observations ! They try not to miss a single thing, They take no account , 
of time, work hard and untiringly, often doing without sleep for two 
consecutive days and nights ; they carry on in blizzards, in ram and in 
fog. Because of their industry and perseverance, I feel sure we shall 
bring, hack to the mainland scientific material of the highest quality and 
value. 

, Torday the sun peeped out for a few momehts- Eugene, naturafly, 
took adMpntage of this brief spell of sunshine to make astronomical 
observations. The sun did hot stay out . lonjg. enough, 'however, fpr'.bim ; 
to determine our position, , ' ' 
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Now the sun is hiding from us. It hreais through the heavy grey 
clouds — as if to ascertain whether we are still on the floe. We are still 
here, dear luminary, but life without you is very lonely and dull ! 

I dug out the summer hydrological tent, which had been snowed 
under by the blizzard. Afterwards, taking my rifle, I set o£E for the 
fissure. True, I no longer expect successful hunting, but still it is livelier 
to set off with a rifle. The fissure has widened and is now 300 metres 
across. If a high wind were to blow up near the fissure, it might cause 
us a lot of trouble. From now on we must keep constant watch over 
the fissure. 

When I got back to camp I filled up the primus, heated the dinner 
and then woke Ernst. After the meal we both set to work again on the 
building of the storehouse roof, 

Peter is examining the data of the hydrological station. He sits 
huddled up over his entries and phials, just like an alchemist. I do my 
best not to disturb him. 

It means a great deal to a man if he is engrossed in his job. But it 
means stiU. more when he loves those daily painstaking experiments 
which lead to great discoveries. Peter, this young scientist, of Soviet 
upbringing, is in that stage when each tiny det^ is significant and 
exciting, acquiring especial meaning in his eyes; 

There are times in one’s life — and this I know from experience — ^when 
in order to attain one’s objective one has to muster all one's will, energy 
and knowledge ; to subordinate one’s feelings to this objective ; when, 
finally, one must muster all one’s inner resources, potentialities and 
experiences. This is exactly what we have done, all of us on the 
drifting icefloe in the Central Polar Basin. And this is why we axe so 
confident of the successful solution of every scientific problem, however 
difficult it may appear to be to those watching us from the mainland. 

September 15. We have decided to build another ice storehouse : we 
are trring, as far as possible, to extend the territory occupied by our 
"polar estate," not to concentrate evCT^ing .in one spot. If anting 
ha-ppened to bur food supplies our drifting expedition would, be com- 
pelled tp wind up its activities altogether ! But .if one dump should 
sink we would still have two dumps to fadl back on. . . .In any, case, 
we meed another storehouse., 

Peter, after titrating the samples from the station, repaired the 
current-meters. He is planning to write am article on positive tempera-r 
tures at the Pole, at the request of the editors of 

I^,too have to produce an article,: "A Day on ah Icefloe.” But it's 
very, difficult to describe every incident, all our hardships and pleasures, 
to give ah exact picture of om: hfe* Perhaps later, when we return to 
■Mostbw, it may be easier; , , ' : „ , , . , = 

’ ./After tea, Eugene conducted gravitational observations.,. He has also 
.succeeded in making an .astronomical determination.: we are at North 
hatitudfr' 86*^04', ■ 

had a.radipgram from Volpdichka she is resting: in Essentuki, 
: ^d She .teifc me she is' feeling well and may possibly go oh to, the Crimea, 
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to familiar places. For her own sake, I am so happy 1 She and I have 
been through difficult times together, but she bore them with all the 
fortitude and staunchness of a loving comrade. Volodichka is my true 
ally! 

After diimer I carried on with my architectural jobs, i.e., building 
the storehouse with snow, which material we are now using for building 
purposes on the whole of our "settlement.” 

Peter and Eugene were working up the data of their scientific 
observations. 

September i 6 . Eugene is carrying out a 24-hour series of observations 
of magnetic variations. On these occasions we never see him for the 
whole of that time. We make a point of not worrying him or distracting 
him from his job. He has plenty of room in his snow hut, also he can 
carry on with his work there during the worst blizzard. Now, Eugene’s 
labours are no longer at the mercy of the weather, which formerly used to 
put a stop to all our activities. 

To-day we had a conversation with our friends on Rudolf Island. 
They greeted us and told us of the interest the entire country is 
taking in our venture. They told us the latest news from Moscow : an 
air e3q)edition sent out from Moscow has arrived on Rudolf iRland to 
conduct a seardi for Levanevsky's plane. After telling us this, the 
comrades relayed to us by radio tdephone some gramophone record 
which were especially made for us. In these records we heard the voices 
of our nearest relations. Such things give great pleasure to. men in the 
Arctic, particularly when they are on an icefloe. 

Our comrades inquired as to the state of the airfields. We told them 
there were two suitable landing fields on our floe, and that the runways 
were good. The remaining bumps and hummocks were not steep, no 
more than 30 centimetres high. 'The layer of show is thick but not firm. 
Usually we have three to four days of rdatively dear calm weather, 
followed by five to six days of heavy cloud and wind. Now, as it hap- 
pened, the weather had changed to tiie latter, with west and north-west 
winds predominating. We. four would be only too pleased to wdcome 
our ainnen friraids on the icefloe, with which they were already .familiar, 
That was all we told our comrades on Rudolf Island. , 

My spirits rose inrmediatdy. . . . , . .‘iV,, ,., :. ' 

\i\ffien the conversation was over, Peter went off to the hole to lower 
the current-meter, while I set to work again on- the, storehouse roof. 

I have tested our new invention— a. roof made of ice. At the first 
test it.broke, so I strengthened it and froze it thoroughly.' We can now 
rest assured that this roof will serve us fpr a long timSi In the rnatter 
of building: we are cMaihly makihg great headway. 

It . was 3 a.m.:: whed I got into my sleeping-hag. , 

Septmber 1^. Et^ebe has had no sleep for 36 hpids ;,,he has been 
workmg aU the time in his snow but. I looked in on.him seveitd.times, 
and begged hi™- short rest ;; but only iwW -lxe had, finished , 

working up his dbsemtions did he consent til the liying-t^t i < 
then he cra^vded.^!^^ diMping-l^- off ininiediatj^^ 
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without uttering one word. We can all understand this — ^he was 
completely exhausted. 

I went out and helped Peter haul up the hydro-biological net. We 
drew up from the Arctic Ocean numerous small fauna : Crustacea, 
medusae and many other inhabitants of the polar seas. 

The weather to-day is wild, with a blizzard raging. I am sure we 
have never seen a blizzard as violent as this one. Our floe is being driven 
along at a furious speed, and all our gear is again snowed under. StiH, 
we do our best to put things straight as quickly as possible. 

The current-meter, which Peter lowers regularly every six hours, 
shows that the speed of our drift is as much as 300 metres per hour. 

In four days’ time — on September 21— we shall celebrate a triple 
jubilee — six months since we took ofi from Moscow, four months of life 
on the icefloe and the equinox. 

Krenkel has just returned to the tent. 

"The gale velocity is 15 metres a second,” he informed us, adding : 
"There are tremendous snow-drifts piled up everywhere.” 

Ernst sat down and avidly ate some hot soup to warm himself. The 
frost is severe. Because of the steam rising from our bowls, we can 
hardly see each other’s faces. 

We have left N. Lat. 86° and are constantly studying the map ; after 
every gale we reckon up how many more n^es we have to go to the 
80th parallel. However, this frequent examination of the map does not 
indicate that we wish to quit the icefloe as soon as possible. We none 
of us entertain such a wish. On the contrary, When we were informed 
that the plan was to remove us not by ’plane, but by icebreaker, we were 
all overjoyed ; obviously we should go ori drifting till we reached regions 
accessible to ice-breakers, amd would thus be able to fulfil the whole 
programme of our drifting North Pole Station. 

September 18. After tea Ernst and I cleaned the contacts of the 
windmill. The grey whirlwind of snow is pierced by the brilliant hues 
of the perpetual sunset ; but the gale is abating, its gusts are less violent. 
If we could, put the windmill right we could charge up the accumulators. 
But this is the first opportunity we have had of climbing the windrniU ; 
the blizzard has been raging the whole time, and the wind kept blowing 
the ladder down. 

When we had cleaned the contacts the windmill started turning quite 
well, so we began to charge up the accumulators, 

Ernst returned to camp to sleep while 1 . went off to bring in paraffin 
supplies, and (^ar the show frpm the sledges. The tent is surrounded 
by immense drifts. This is probably the toughest part of our life on the 
floe : every time there is a blizzard we have to clear the snow from 
eve^ trifle outside -the tent. On such occasions we turn into archaeo- 
logists, and Wander over our ice settlement trying; to recover our pos-^ 
s^sions as after an earthquake, I have already mentioned this repeatedly 
in th6 diary, but the very fact that one writes time and again about these 
snoW cle^ngs is sure proof Of the intense harifehip ihe drifts, cahse us. 
The show. Ims not packed dowh.yet, so when we are "on the march” we 
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sink into it knee-deep ; we have to go on skis from storehouse to tent, 
or from living-tent to kitchen. 

I have had to make a new still for distilling water, using the old 
worm. It is difficult in our living conditions to make any apparatus. I 
had to use my knees as a vice, hut they were not firm enough, especially 
in fur trousers, and I wasted a lot of time. My raw material consisted 
of empty food tins. 

I had the worm ready an hour before dinner, so I went off to finish 
putting the snow roof on the storehouse. Peter came along and lent a 
hand, holding the sheets of plywood, while I made them steady. By 
dinner-time we had covered half the roof with wet snow. 

We ate our dinner with relish. True, "relish” is a very relative tenn 
for the taste of smoke is practically ever-present in our soups and 
porridges. However, I have learned that one can get used to the taste 
of smoke and soot, those constant companions of bad cooks. , 

After dinner I had a short rest and then left the tent. With Eugene's 
help I finished building the roof. 

Peter inspected the new still and expressed his satisfaction with it, 
although the “technical control” was somewhat capricious. And so. I 
have acquired one more trade — ^that of tinsmith ! But all trades are 
useful, and come in handy. 

Eugene has now gone off to his snow hut. He is delighted with his 
new observatory, though it still lacks doors. 

Peter checked up the current-meters, w;hich he brought into the 
living-tent, and then went off to the wndh, for a "hydrological night,” 
as we caU Peter’s tireless nocturnal observations and deptih-sounffings. 
It was nearly morning before he returned. _ ^ 

I shall stop making further entries in my diary tiU morning— I am 
dead-beat. , 

We took advantage of a brief interval in our work and crowded 
round Ernst, the "magician” who "tours the world” in the hours of 
darkness. We put on earphones and listened to a broadcast from Rudolf 
Island : we learned of the battles, drfeats and victories iii Spain and 
China. Afterwards we had a long discussion on events in the West and 
in the Far East. ■ . . i ; . 

In the evening we listened, as usualj to "Latest . Radio HewSj” .My 
radiogram about life on the icefloe was read out; ; It is! ericoura^ng:to 
hear what a lively interest is stiU displayed on the mainland ^ our 
activities. . , . 

Every creative effort in our country is followed with intense interest. 
Our research must be necessary to the people and we, 'vnsh we could 
work even harder than, we do., : 

After we had listened to "Latest Rudip Ne^” we spm^ow lost all 
desire, for sleep;, We were too ejccited by the "Broadcast, and instead pf 
resting we decided to dp some more work on Storehouse;. 

It, was nearly morning -.when I returned to the hymgrtent. Peter; 
showed up sdhn after. He,' hap deffinteJy ,,esta,BJished that the reyetse. • 
current caused hy the, drift of the ice is found at diffwent levels; pfrt&e'.! 
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North Arctic Ocean. Again we could not fall asleep, for we were 
discussing this interesting discovery. 

September ig. Immediately I got up this morning I set to work 
making new doors — one for the storehouse and one for Eugene’s observa- 
tory. By dinner-time I had finished both doors and fixed them up. 

Winter and the dark are increasingly claiming their rights : a tem- 
perature as low as 26“ below zero in the middle of September is rare in 
the Soviet section of the Arctic. Presumably it is due to the climate of 
Greenland, which is known for its severity. 

Under the thick layer of ice we still find pitiful renmants of the 
water-drainage canal we used in the summer months. At that time it 
helped us with our cooking. But soon the “water supply” will close 
down and we shall be compelled to thaw ice for the water we need. 

In place of trousers and shirts we now wear fur over-all suits. We 
can no longer work with bare hands. We can no longer take photographs 
and the cine-camera has been given a long leave, until daylight appears 
once more. We are getting used to the yellow light of the oil lamps. 
Rarely, and thm only for very brief periods, does the sun make an appear- 
ance, or as we put it, "look in on us.” On these occasions Eugene hastens 
to determine our position. It so happened to-day. Taking advantage 
of the sun Eugene made several astronomical determinations. 

Our position is N. Xat. 85*52', E* Long- 0°. Thus we are once again 
"squatting” on the Greenwich meridian, as if we were drawn to it by 
some mysterious under-water force. 

Peter spent a long time working with the current-meters. When 
he returned to the .tent he announced : 

"We've stopped drifting I” 

The wind, however, is increasing, and presumably we shall ag^ 
be driven back a bit to the north. Already snow-flakes are whining 
round the tent — sure signs of a blizzard. But neither snow-storms nor 
blizzards have any terrors for us now, as all our gear, down to the lafet 
piece of string and the last shaving, are kept in strong ice storehouses. 

Peter says' that backwards, our "wagon” is mdong heavy going, 
as though the wheels were in need of oiling, and he, too, glanced up at 
the sky, as if trying to j'udge the possible fprce of the wind. 

I always like frosty, clear weather; under a dear sky, we fed the 
sharpiiess of the frost, and the brilliance of the stars is a joy to us. At . 
night everyone sleeps peacefully and does not wake in the morning with 
the anxious question : “How’s the wind ?” Briefly, with no bUzzard 
life is much e^ier ! 'But we soon got used even to blizzards. ... 

Pder used the new stiE to d^til water. It so happens that the worm 
I made is better for distilling water, from ice than the one mhde in 
Leningrad whfch we brought from fte mainland. I am glad my labour : 
has npt beeu in yain'j' e^edaEy as T burned my finger badly With 'molten 
. tih in the process of makuig the worm. I have been in agony all day on 
aecoimt of iti Tt is i^t as wdi that I am constitutionally tough. \ , 

■ ; : Tn the ieydiing L but aU our gear; as I have already 

mentioned, 'tlds has. to be done after^^ every; blizzard. - . 
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I received a mpst encouraging radiogram from my brother Sasha. 
I am very fond of this brother of mine ; he is an intelligent, staunch 
Bolshevik. I can't imderstand why I have not heard from him before. 

We are preparing for the holiday ; in two days’ time we shall have 
spent four months on the floe. After Ernst had transmitted the weather 
report to Rudolf Island he heated some water and proceeded to shave. 
It must be two months since we last shaved. Last month the blizzard 
prevented us from shaving, also we had more important matters to attend 
to. . 

Peter is diligently stud3nng English : he devotes an hour to this each 
day before turning in. 

At last the blissful moment has arrived when I can crawl into my 
sleeping-bag. I can stiU hear Peter muttering English words and phrases. 
But he, too, is being rapidly overcome by sleep and the warmth. 

What a pity it is we none of us have a gift for writing poetry I Some- 
body ought to write a "polar ode** to our sleeping-bags, our parafBn, 
and our splendid primuses I 

But it is a great thing to sleep in a warm bag, with the knowledge' 
that you axe living on a cold icefloe. , . . 

September 20. Peter and I woke almost simultaneously, and started 
saying to one another ; "Let's get up. . . - 1 ” 

To hasten this process Eugene has fixed up a "magnet" : a bar of 
chocolate himg over Peter’s head I Whoever wakes Peter immediately 
starts the stop-watch. If within five minutes Peter’s feet have not 
touched the floor, Peter loses the chocolate. On this occasion Peter got 
up quickly as he has a lot of work to do to-day. . . 

In the morning Eugene froze some wooden shelves ipto the walls of 
the ice laboratory and fixed up several ice stands for additional instru- 
ments. He spent all day in the observatoiy, making his intricate and 
■varied equipment shij^shape. Anything he had no immediate use for 
he gave to me to keep in the storehouse. 

I also slufted equipment into the storehouse, emptying the sledges : 
they must al^ys be kept empty — ^in case of ice pressure. 

We have now , settled down like real householders. We have a fine 
storehouse-wili a strong, roof,, and the blizzard can ho longer came us 
any anxiety as we are weU bamcaded against it. 

Ernst and 1 have bem clearing riiow horn the tent where we khep 
the sp^e parts for the radio station and twndmill. 

Ernst knocked-ofi to go and cook <finner; I went to No. 3 dump, 
That, too, has to be cl^ed. Three months ago I put down a case of 
foodstuffs here, which bad fi-bsen in so hard that I was unable to get it 
out without the help of Ernst. The tin chi^y contains sau^e. 

After Peter had lowered a current-meter mto the hole he started 
distilling water; whenever he has a moment to spare he studies the. 
chrri^nt-mirter , readings. More often, than not ^Inrd^oy retires into 
his tent oyer the hole for days at a time. 

After dinner E^ene went off to his observatory, and I to Nb, » 

: dunip. I took opt a case contaiung cloibbs and undrifwear, fm "we Ipre 
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all decided to have a wash and change : to-morrow marks the four 
months' jubilee of our arrival at North Pole Station. 

In the evening I heated a kettle of water, shaved, uncovered my 
neck and bosom to a sort of "modest d^coUetd,” to use Krenkel's words, 
and washed. Peter poured the water for me. Though the outside tempera- 
ture registered 20® of frost, the ordeal had to be endured. We made a 
firm vow to go through with it, in honour of the occasion, despite all the 
discomfort and hardship inseparable from a wash in severe frost. 

Our toilet over, we switched on the loudspeaker and listened to 
"Latest News.” Moscow made reference to us, saying that it was now 
four months since we had been working on the drifting icefloe and sent 
us her heartfelt greetings. 

Ernst, after washing, changed into new fur overalls. Previously we 
were all somewhat dif&dent about wearing these overalls thinking they 
would be awkward to pull on. However, when we had worn them a few 
days we began to think better of them and are now quite used to them. 

Despite our hohday mood, Peter keeps up his studies on the data of 
our drift. An hour ago he extracted the current-meter. We allow no 
interruption in our work : even on "rest days” we carry out our various 
duties. 

"Our icefloe is now being driven in a south-westerly direction,” 
reported Peter.’ 

September 21. To-day we all got up together, wishing to celebrate 
our holiday somehow dr other ; but how ? Shall we have a special 
dinner ? And what shall we do till dinner-time ? We sat silent for a 
few moments, and then decided to proceed with our everyday work ; 
it is boring on the floe with nothing to do. 

Eugene is making a new apparatus — ^to register the force of shocks 
on our icefloe, even of the slightest. We shall thus be opening something 
like a branch seisinographic observatory. Eugene Konstantinovich wfll 
be the head and only member of the staih. 

In the morning I visited the storehduse and made partitions out of 
old cases for our suspaided "sideboard.” We axe in need of a sideboard 
out here, but we did not want to take any extra cargo. Our food, mugs 
and bread lie on the furskhis, and we often fluid deer-hairs mixed with the 
butter. I am going to hang up the "sideboard” and put everything 
away on the shelves. I am also thinking of znaking a sm^ cupboard for 
the books, which also lie about the floor, and under the bimks. 

We listened to Mikhail Vodopyanov’s bfoadcast. He said that questions 
were being asked about Us in aU towns throughout the country. 

In view of the hoH^y, Peter sacrificed 150 grammes of the stlcohol 
which he. had obtained from brandy, and which, by the -way, he is very 
short' of, r' , ' ' . 

?: At dinuOT we drank a toast to our beloved Coi^ade Stalin, who 
injures our people to great victories. A portrait of him hangs in, our 

■teiit..;-'-' 

We triced one another a siiccessful completion of the drift. W'e are 
sure of it ; our hearts are filled with resolution and we see deafly ahead. 
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We are all in festive mood ; we feel glad now that we shaved, washed 
and changed our clothes. 

After dinner we rested for an hour, or rather mused over our life. 
On previous occasions, too, we have lain in our sleeping-bags, silent, 
seemingly engrossed in thoughts of our families, friends, old times. . . . 
Later we would discover that we were all thinking of one and the same 
thing : our life on the icefloe, of the past and still more of the future. 

Krenkel transmitted the weather report to Rudolf Island, and then 
lay down to sleep. I, too, decided to get some sleep. 

Eugene went off to his observatory, while Peter proceeded to distil 
water. 

Our camp is now enveloped in fog which presses down on us. If 
the weather had been clear we could have gone for a ski run or as they 
say on the mainland, gone out for a "sporting run.” As it is we dare 
not venture out for more than a few yards. Through the breaks in the 
clouds the face of the moon appears but rarely. 

"Nothing can imperil our expedition now,” I remarked, as I crawled 
into my sleeping-bag. 

"Why ?” said Peter, surprised. 

I explained ; 

"We have now spent four months on the floe ; we have carried out 
a large number of scientific observations, the results of which have been 
transmitted to Moscow. Even if anything should happen to us the 
results, of the expedition will remain with the people." 

"While it is true we have spent a considerable time here, there is 
still much scientific work to be done,” objected Eugene. 

"Quite right,” I replied, "but in the event of ^saster we must take 
every precaution to preserve the results of our observations and scientific 
work. ... It, is for this that we are out here, far from our homeland 
and families.” 

"I wonder what our ‘old girls' axe up to now ?” chimed in Krenkel. 

Peter said musingly : 

"Just now they’ll be strolling along the Moscow streets. ... It’s 
beginruog to rain, and the asphalt roads glisten, reflecting the lights.” 

"Hallo, hallo !" interrupted Ernst, “We now commence otcr broadcast 
of poetic and sentimental imaginhigSi . . . ; , . ' 

, . We burst put laughing apd puliW our sleeping-bags up to our duns. 
For a long time thoughts of Moscow drove sleep away; .1 to^ed from 
side to side, "walking” along the votous familiar streets of the Capital. 

Before, turning in Peter once more sat down to his nightly English 
lesson: he fell asleep, text-book in hand. 

Se^tmier Ernst is in a bad. mood to-day; something has 
upset him. He says yesterday's drop of alcohol has given him a hea^che. 

He is lying down reading Pavlenko's book “In the . East ” / 

I suggested that he make a lead-iii from, the, radio .receiver to the ; , 
bunks, so that we can lie and list^ to music and the news without 
having to get out of our deepiiig-h^s; ; He agreed was soon crawling 
afl oyer the tent, laying wires. ■ . . / 
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Peter and Eugene went off to reconnoitre, and spent seven hours 
travelling over adjacent floes. They returned late in the evening with 
the news that we were surrounded on all sides by icefields and that there 
were no longer any wide gaps between the floes. 

The lads are very tired ; Eugene turned into his bag, while Peter, 
as usual, spent an hour at his English lesson. 

During the night Peter paid another visit to the hydrological hole ; 
he came back very distressed : apparently his current-meter is out of 
order, it needs repairing again. 

September 23. Ernst is still reading Pavlenko’s "In the East." He 
read it all night ; says he likes it very much. I read the book when I 
was on Rudolf Island. 

This morning Eugene started on a 24-hour series of observations of 
magnetic variations. He will be working for thirty-six hours without a 
bre^. 

To-day we can see both the sun and the moon quite clearly. 

I continued digging up our meat supplies. Unfortunately, all our 
"rump-steaks” and "pork chops” have had to be sacrificed to Merry 
and we had looked forward so eagerly to "feasts” on the floe with rei 
restaurant cuisine I Alas I electrical refrigerators seem to be necessary 
even in the Arctic, 

When I showed Meny his future food he wagged his tail for joy. 
But before I gave it to hun I just checked up once more on the state of 
the pork chops — was reluctant to discard them ; but there cannot 
be any doubt— -they have gone bad even though kept on ice. Merry is 
well provided for for a long time ; he has enough to last him till the end 
of the drift. He doesn’t seem to worry about that part of it, he lives a 
carefree life, taking it for granted that we will supply all his needs. 

After tea Peter fixed up the current-meter and lowered it into the 
ocean ; we are now drifting south-west. 

After his current-meter readings Peter titrated his samples. He has 
been busy on this all day, for he wants to empty the jars as quickly as 
posrible. To-morrow he proposes to establish another hydrological 
- station, and in a couple of days time he wiU take a soundmg of the oceau 
depth. 

Ernst to-day made some coffee and pancakes. ’ 

The weather is , exceptionally fine. It is very pleasant working out- 
doors, though the temperature has dropped to 20" of frost. 

TcK-monrpw, if; the weather stays fine Ernst and I intend to reconnoitre 
neighbouring, floes. We have to keep constant watchpn the state of the 
, ice; We ought to hang up the inscription of "Vigilahce and still more 
vigilance!” , ■ . : . ' f ^ . 

24, Eugene undertook the the mght as 

anyhow he had to be: wofldtig on hw 24rh6iir 'si^es of observations^ 
Por the'first time Krenkel .ti^ed ih when we did,^^ . \ 

: I. had intend*^' to go off oh :nh ‘inaction of he%hbpiumg floes, ^but 
r-^ow hasfbem faUing since e^ly ihonang, dhd we cannot go far afiifld in a 
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Peter spent the day working at his hydrological station. Deep down 
the Atlantic waters are becoming definitely wanner, a sign of our approach 
to the Greenland Sea. 

Peter complains that the bathometers Which we brought with us 
are not quite up to standard. They often go wrong. I reassured Peter, 
telling him not to worry, as I would mend them. 

It was just as well we did no reconnoitring to-day, as we might have 
got into difficulties. Even bringing a small case of sausages to the tent 
was no easy job ; at every step we sank into the snow. We are surrounded 
by snowdrifts. After a blizzard, the snow nearly always reminds one of 
sand in a hot desert. 

The snowstorm even blots out the twilight, which is very dim now. A 
south wind is blowing, but there is no hope that it will carry us to the 
north ; latterly our drift to the south has grown swifter and more clearly 
defined. At best, this wind may retard our southward movement. 

September 25. Ernst always brings us the first news of the day— - 
good or bad. To-day he woke Eugene and said briefly : 

"The temperature during the night was 26“ of frost, and the gale has 
abated considerably.” 

Eugene hurriedly left the tent and standing in the lobby pulled 
on the felt boots — our communal huge felt boots. 

I stayed in my bag for another hour, as I had a headache. For some 
reason or other my nose bled during the night. On rising I didn't feel 
like tea, and went straight out to work on the storehouse. 

Peter lowered the lead to sea bottom. The depth was 4,025 metres. 
Then we hauled up the lead. 

Although this is by no means the first depth . soxmding We have taken 
we have never before found the windi so hard to turn as to-day. This - 
is due to the rapidity of our drift, which presses the cable to the side of 
the floe. 

As usual, we relieved each other every 300 metres. I paired ofi with 
Eugene, Ernst paired with Peter. Though the frost grew more intense, 
we got wet through. 

Towards evenic^ we went in for dinner : we bad the soup which I , 
had cooked five days ago. It was rather sour, but, I added water, and 
, everyone pronounced it good. It tasted of sihbke, but we ate now used 
to rile taste of smoke. ' ' " " ; ' . 

Usually we lake an hour’s rest after diimer, and then proceed with 
pur scientific and domestic work. 

Eug^e made an astronomical determination and then lay down to 
-sleep.: 

After his rest Peter lowered the bathometers to a, depth of. 3,000 
metres^ in order to obtain a complete hydrological station at twenty-four ,, 
levels . he; will be working till.morDing.; we don’t e:^pect'33fim td come 
■ -in befcH:e;then,' [ - 

. Before, tujinng in we -Went out- to., inspect .the ' 

The ,sun is;;^Mng lower .and, lower on the mobn, ; 

peeps :tWughwi&\M<ke^ boldfiess;."- ‘Yesterday: we ^ sight "^3;, 
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a star, mucli to our delight : the stars will enable us to determine our 
position, for very soon, now, the sun will disappear altogether eind the 
polar night will be with ns. 

Inside the living-tent the temperature is la* above zero. We heat 
our "ice-villa" by means of oil lamps. Later on, it may be colder, but 
we are not afraid of freezing ; we are all hardened to the cold. 

September 26. During the night Ernst helped Peter draw up the 
bathometers from the depths of the ocean. We are getting Ernst on to 
more and more physical work, for otherwise he may fall ill. 

To-day Eugene wrote an article for Komscmolskaya Pravda, on a 
working day at North Pole Station. Ernst and I wrote an article for 
Pravda, which we transmitted. 

I have filled all the hurricane lamps, cleaned and te.«ted them. We 
are making more and more intensive preparations for the polar night. 
These hurricane lamps will be our future luminaries ; we shall have to 
live four months by their light, until the sun reappears. 

I decided to relieve Peter of a few of his jobs, and undertook the 
distillation of water. I am going to give him a big supply to enable him 
to titrate his samples. 

Eugene computed that to-day we are at N. Lat. 85°33'. When we 
reported our position to Rudolf Island they laughed and exclaimed : 

"Where are you hmrying to ?" 

Snow has been falling all day : the polar twilight has aheady set in. 
We have put away our cameras ; we shall not be using them any more 
till daylight comes. Eugene suggested that we photograph the Aurora 
Borealis by using a telescopic lens. 

September 27. I continue to supply Peter with distilled water. I 
have a tin filled with chipped ice, to cool the worm. My first attempt 
was not altogether successful, the water contained an admixture of 
salt ; how it got there I have not the slightest idea, and all my labour 
was wasted. The next time I was more careful, and Peter approved of 
my work. I am now distilling a large reserve supply. 

Eugene has surrounded himsdf with notebooks, reference books, 
tables, charts, and is making some sort of calculations; he is also 

continuing his examination of the data on gravitation. 

I am extending my knowledge of astronomy so as to be able to take 
our bearings by the moon and Qie stars by myself. \^en in Moscow I 
used to study astronomy, but in those days I lacked the instrummts 
and, still more, the time. However, the theoretical side of it is fairly 
familiar to me. Eugene assures me that I know enough now to take our 
bearings on my own. 

Septmiher 28. When I ordered our main living-tent I gave the 
Moscow "Caoutchouc”, factory quite a lot of trouble. Skilfully cut covers 
ot canvas and tarpaulin were made and fitted on the firamework, I: made 
great demands oh them : the t^t must be strong, warm, easy to assemble , 
and dism^tle, and so light that we coidd cany it about ourselves.,; 

It must be admitted that oUr "house” is a great Success. The stanmer 
, rams' failed tp seep tluqugh the outer covering, vvliich had been treated 


, \ 
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With a special black solution, absorbing the sun’s rays, and thus heating 
the tent. Two quilted down covers act as heat insulators. All the covers 
are firmly laced, but it only requires three slashes with a knife to free 
them. The floor, of rubberised canvas on plywood, is covered with soft 
deerskins, on which we sit or sprawl. In short, our tent is both warm 
and cosy. 

Practically all the space inside the tent is taken up ; there are four 
bunks, the radio station from which cables stretch to the accumulators 
and commutator, the hydro-chemical laboratory (somewhat like a cup- 
board, containing innumerable phials tangled up with rubber tubes of 
various lengths), the meteorological instruments, chronometers, and a 
convenient sideboard which holds our food and all sorts of essential 
trifles. One cannot walk about the tent normally- Bending low, one has 
to crawl carefully through the few uncluttered lanes and grossings, 
butting into stockmgs, gloves, and shirts hung up to dry. These acrobatics 
are the occasions of much laughter. 

True, we could have carried on both in an ice hut and in an ordinary 
tent ; but our snug canvas house allows us to rest thoroughly and to 
husband our stren^ for our productive work. We don’t worry about 
the overcrowding and having to sit on the floor, and we remember with 
gratitude all those who designed and made our living-tent, and think 
with affection of our Soviet Government which has drown so much 
solicitude and consideration in the equipment of our expedition to the 
Far ;North. 

And so, we have an excellent dwdling, I mention this in my diary 
to-day, because the wind is very strong sgain and beating vainly agaihst 
the sturdy sides of the tent. 

While Peter went off to operate the current-meter I replenished his 
supplies of distilled water. This time I managed not to spoil any : all 
the water I distilled proved perfectly suitable for chemicd analyses. 

When Peter returned he proceeded to titrate his hydrological samples. 
He has to work up the data of practically two stations and will have to 
be quick about it, for the speed of the drift has increased. 

I am feeling rotten ; my head aches, and from time to time I have a 
fit of shivering. I lay down on the skins for a bit and beg^ an ^icle 
on the animal kingdom in the Arctic Ocean. , . 

The wind rapidly charged up the accumulators and we were able to 
test our "searchlight”. For the test we lit a six candle-power brdb, . 
which seemed almost dazzling compared to the dim oxl-lighting we use 
normally. Blit we dare not leave it on for long ; we need all the energy 
in the accumulators to be used , exclusively for radio contacts. 

Soon I shall be on kitchen duty once more. I have almost, forgotten 
the day since Ernst and I deanfed the saucepans. .We are at a, loss to 
know what to do : it must be three weeks since We lad: wadied the 
dishes, and ih all prpbabilily they will remain, in ^ uhwi^ed state 
until the end; of our drift. All the saucepans ^e black, but we have no 
intention of deaniiig them,: ■ After naakin^ .pearsoup in a Saucepan we 
fill it with ice, and try waduhg .it out that ^y, hut without succj^v 
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We have to use the same saucepan for making borshch, and the bowl 
which held cranberry jeUy has ^so to be used for making cocoa. We 
are in a bad way as regards water, and our efforts to wash the dishes 
end in their getting dirtier still. 

September 29. A blizzard is raging. The only man to leave the tent 
was Eugene, who went out to record the state of the weather. 

Later in Ute d&y I, too, went oat ; tie camp was unrecognisable. The 
floe had become covered with snow ridges and looked like a sea that had 
frozen at the moment of its greatest swell. 

During the past twenty-four hours the drift has been uneven. Some- 
where the ice is in a state of stress. Pressure of immense force is taking 
place somewhere and the ice is piling up into colossal packs. The wind 
is dying down, and the windmill is motionless, but on the ridges of pack 
ice a thin snow still hovers like smoke. The surface of the floe is com- 
pletely transfomied. Immense snowdrifts, snow ridges and snow banks 
surround us. The dumps and the tents are snowed under. 

Peter did not go out of the Uving-tent, but continued his titrations. 

In the evening we listened to a concert by Jakob Zak, broadcast 
from the Big. Hall of the Moscow Conservatoire. Reception was good, 
and we all enjoyed the concert immensely. What a wealth of talent 
our youth possesses 1 

“Now that the polar night has set in,^' said Ernst, “reception will 
improve on all stations." 

The radio operators on Dickson Island read out to us, at my request, 
an article from the Sevastopol paper, Mayak Commany. 1 have many 
ties with Sevastopol. There are my countrymen and family ; it was 
there that I passed through the great revolutionary school. I shall always , 
think of that town with the greatest affection. 

Later, Rudolf Island asked us for supplementary weather reports, as 
Mihail Vodopyanov intends to take off in search of Levanevsky’s plane. 
This decision worries us all very much ; the weather in our region is 
very bad, for three days now visibility has been nil ; who can guarantee 
that the weather in the re^oh Vodopyanov intends, to sear^ is any 
better ? 

In future we, shall have to stop drawing water from the lakes and 
the hole ; it is salt and bitter, and tea brewed with it tastes most 
unpleasant. , 

Tp-day Eugene took our bearings by the moon and Venus, 

During the night I left the tent to inspect our. equipment. , I am 
particularly pleased with the windinill. We must not friil tO' take it yath 
us when we are r^noved from the floe ; we must present it to one. of 
the museums.^ It has been of the greatest assistance tp us,^hnd back on' 
,the mainland it will be a valuable exhibit to demoiKtrate the conditions , 
. of life at North , Role, Station. 

:Sep^ber 30. ■ A- blizzMd js raging on Rudolf Island. - Apparently 
Mikhii^ Vodopy^oy's flight is to be.postppned. , , 

- The 'sm ^iks lower and lower in the horizon ; soon it mil, leave us 
altogether till the .spring ; .we . cahsee the .ete^s afl .the^ t^ - ; , ^ 
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We have introduced a new time-table : two hours have been specially 
allocated for political classes. So far, however, we are still too busy to 
start the classes. 

I am sorry that I am so overloaded with work as to have no time 
for hunting. In addition to providing us with fresh meat, the sport 
would also have had some scientific value. 

World science owes to Fridtjof Nansen its main knowledge, 
meagre though it is, of life in the central region of the Polar Basin. 
Accepting Nansen as their authority, many scientists have maintained 
that no life existed in the Arctic Ocean, particularly in the central region. 

Our drift from the North Pole to the 85th parallel has covered regions 
supposed to be barren and devoid of life. Yet we four Soviet polar 
explorers are the first witnesses of the most interesting phenomena. 

Shortly after our arrival at the North Pole we could hardly believe 
our own ears when we heard the chirping of birds. Then we saw a 
snow bunting. One of the first inhabitants of the Pole tentatively put 
forward the suggestion that this bird might have been brought on one 
of the planes 1 Later, however, we were visited by seagulls, fulmars, 
guillemots and many other birds. 

When Peter establidies his hydrobiological stations at various latitudes 
and sea-levels he invariably draws up a rich haul of medusae and all kinds 
of Crustacea. Furthermore, as I have already mentioned, in an open 
polynia we spotted a sea-hare and a seal, who both feed on these tiny 
creatures. We wished we could have got a shot of the sea-hare with 
our cine-camera, but he was very cautious. One day I actually shot 
a seal, but unfortunately the force of the drift drew it under - the ice. 
And finally there is that menahe to all Arctic animals, the polar hear, 
three of whom visited us one day. 

I have not the slightest doubt that if I took up hunting seriously 
we would always have fresh meat for the table. I keep on postpoiung it. 
Lreally must, engage in this pleasant and useful sport. 

During the day I made a round of the camp, where there is always 
urgent work to' he done after a blizzard. First of all I dug out all the 
gear — ^as usual, everything was showed under. 

We shifted the meteorological tent dose to the. living-tent, for as it 
is getti^ dark now with the coming of the polar night, it would be easy 
to lose one's way. .Ernst has promised to wire the tent so that we can 
have an electric light burning in it. - : 

Peter cleared hole and prepared the winch for a depth souniling. 

Towards evening T felt ill again. I took my temperature-^it was 
above normal. Peter gave me a couple of 'aspirins. 

"You need to sweat it out,*’ he said. , , - 

Somehow I have very little confidence in Peter’s medical ability As 
for surgery^that is completely out of the question, even though Peter has 
coEected .a great many .scalpels . and needles Before flying out to the 
Pole he took a course of .special training under siirgeons .in one, of 
the Leningrad hospital ; lancing bmls and festera on fegers, ^ - 

htc. Soinetimes,hebQiight 2pr 3 Idlograms ctf beef anflpractisedeuhdi^ , 
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it up and stitching it together again. But beef is not a human being. 

. . No, I would rather not be a surgical case under Peter 1 If one of us 
falls seriously ill he will have to wait for treatment till he gets back to 
Moscow, rather than allow Peter to test his skill on him here. 

To-day is the sixteenth anniversary of my married life with Volo- 
dichka. Her sister Zina sent me a radiogram : “Dear Dmitrich, I con- 
gratulate you and wish you and Volodichka continued happiness in your 
life together.” 

I have sent a radiogram of congratulations to Volodichka. 


OCTOBER 

October i. The doctor did me good : my temperature is normal 
to-day and I feel my old self again. I am beginning to entertain a certain 
respect for Peter’s medical ability. I went out and made an inspection 
of our airfield, which the recent blizzard has improved ; the snow has 
levelled all the hummocks and filled up the holes. A few ridges I cleared 
up myself. We must keep the airfield in constant readiness. 

On my return from the airfield I made some tea. Eugene in the 
meantime had transmitted the weather report to Rudolf Island. This is 
the second day he has done this on his own ; Ernst has taught him how 
to do it. Day by day we learn new specialities from each other, and 
this is very important for workers in polar regions. 

At midday, as the weather was good, Eugene and Peter went on a 
tour of inspection of the adjacent floes. 

1 stayed behind on camp watch. I lowered the qurrent-meter to a 
depth of 300 metres to determine the speed of our drift. After that I 
pottered around with the lamps and prepared the fuel mixture for the 
primuses. 

, Ernst woke up (he had been resting after his night watch) and 
immediately proceeded to contact Rudolf Island on the radio. They 
transmitted a radiogram informing us that our wiyes were to go on the 
air in the .^ctic edition of "Latest Radio News.” I was rather surprised 
— how, could Volodichka take part in this broadcast, when she was out 
of Moscow ? However, they had communicated willi her by telephone 
and she spoke to me over the radio from Kislovodsk. She told me that 
she was leaving shortly for Moscow, and widied the lads and myself the 
best of health and success. 

Ernst’s wife and Peter’s wife and mother also spoke. But Peter was 
out on a distant reconnaissance trip at the time. On his return he was 
very upset to have missed hearing his wife's voice. We consoled him, 
telling him there were sure to be other occasions. 

I took over the duties of cook : iny , turn has now . arrived for MtchMi 
duty. iDinner was later than ever to-day. I made spme cocoa, but ho 
one wanted it, not even, our scouts, as we call Eugene and Peter. They 
toured the wJitole region, making a ski trip. of over 40 kilometres,. 

.The sky is clear and bright. A few stars have already appeared. 
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Eugene made an astronomical determination, but hadn't time enough 
to work up the data. 

The frost has reached 28°. 

It is getting on for 3 a.m. I feel a bit tired ; not in the mood for 
diary writing, I am going straight to bed. 

October 2. Peter and I woke simultaneously, and drank tea together. 
Later we were joined by Eugene. He always manages to have tea twice 
— once with Ernst and once with us. When I chaffed him about it he 
replied : 

"Well, Dmitrich, I love tea for two reasons : it warms you and keeps 
your nerves steady, which is not at all a bad thing in our circumstances." 

Ernst calls Eugene the "tea-swiHer." 

Peter went out and lowered the current-meter while I fixed up a 
bucket for melting ice : we shall use this bucket to prepare water for 
the next day. 

It was not long before Peter returned and proceeded to titrate the 
samples of his hydrological station. 

Eugene announced our new bearings to be 85°28' N. Lat., 

W. Long. 

Eugene has been working three da3?s on the data of his observations 
on, magnetism. He only breaks ofi when the routine weather report has 
to be transmitted to jRudolf Island. He is now doing well as radio 
operator, though he is rather slow. It seems that operator Stromilov, 
on Rudolf Island, who takes Eugene’s transmissions, curses him a bit 
for his slowness, but there is no great harm in that ; the important thing 
is that in addition to Ernst we now have another polar worker who can 
operate the radio, though he is not Very expert. When Eugene takes 
the "radio watch” he is visibly nervous, particularly when he is receiving 
radiograms. He does not sit on an empty upturned case as Ernst does, 
but kneels before the instrument, his body and head bent forward like 
a bird peddng food ; each dot and dash he taps out distinctly, hut with 
excessive intensity. 

Peter is not himself to-day ; he is stiU upset at having missed his 
wife’s, voice yesterday. We can understand how he feels. 

I cooked the dinner and we all ate heartily. One maiji course was a 
, left-over from yesterday, hut for thesecphd, course I made.a milk pudding. 

I get some practice in j)laying chess with Ernst, i^fore ’he taught 
me I couldn't play at all, but am makirig tolerable progress. 

I . am firmly resolved to start a class on the history of the Bolshevik 
Party on October 15. I shall have to give the first lecture. 

After , diimer Eugene and Peter continued to work up, the data of 
their observations ; when I had a free hour I made some flapjacks for 
our evening tea. 

■ The weafirer is vile, udth a fierce ground-wind blowing ; never&eless, 

I had to go out and chip some ice to get water for the Idtchen. Besides, 
Peter needs some inpre distilled water for his hydro-chemical analyses. 

The days sire growing shpitesr and Sorter ; ; w6 gradually entering 

pji the long polar night 
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We are getting ready to turn in. Ernst alone will stay up. He squats 
at the tent entrance, hardly able to keep his eyes open. To keep himself 
from dozing off, Ernst puts on his earphones and starts his usual “hunting” 
for radio amateurs, At night, too, he likes to "sound the air”, and in 
the morning he tells us the most varied news from all over the world. 
We caU him our “living newspaper.” 

During their ski trip yesterday, Peter and Eugene discovered that 
adjoining our icefield to the south was a similar powerful field some 
6 kilometres in diameter. Farther on began a region of considerable 
clearings covered with newly formed ice. 

The continued strong southerly wind at first stopped the drift of 
our floe, but later the icefield was carried in a north-easterly direction. 

It would be interesting to know where our floe will be at the end of 
the month. 

Ocioher 3. This morning Ernst made the tea ; he handed me a mug 
and then woke Eugene, who was most reluctant to get up ; Ernst had 
to drag him out of his sleeping-bag. 

We were all very late turning in last night, particularly Peter, who 
after finishing his scientific work usually spends a long time studying 
English. 

Before we got out of our bags we started talking about Moscow, our 
home affairs and life during the polar night. This sort of talk is naturally 
stimulating, and banishes all desire for sleep. We got up and made some tea. 

Peter went off to lower the current-meter. The drift is carrying us 
at a speed of roughly 700 metres an hour. “A wicked drift," says Ernst. 

Eugene is workmg on the data of his observations on gravitation 
and magnetic variations. He tells us he will have completed this job 
by to-morrow. 

Towards evening we went out to look at a very big polynia formed 
as a result of the south wind at the northern boimdary of our icefield 
about I kilometre away. > There was a clear space between the icefields 
of about 300 to 400 metres. 

The polynia stretched’for several kilometres, disappearing into the 
darkness. Waves were whipped up on the pol3hiia by the wind. So our 
icefloe is gradually diminish^. 

Some stars peeped out and Eugene made an astronomical determine- , 
tion (he has fixed up an electric light near his theodolite) ; I gave him 
a . hand, 

The wind whipped up the snow so much that we'left no footprints. . 
Once again the dumps were snowed under; whichmeant another clearing 
job for us. 

, The usual north-west wind has again driven our floe south-east, 

We. all agree that we must aixange our life more, rationally ; - get 
more.sleep arid rest. We go to, bed v^ late, and risdtoo; early. We, 
have, made a resolve to look after one another and observe a, iiormal 

'regiciae;!’; r,'; V ;■ '-'v 

, In.,two:days' time the siin set completely in oiir latitude and the 
-lohg^polm h%ht wifi hegin^ . . ^ 
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It is nearly i a,m. Eugene is fering up the theodolite in a new place, 
Peter is reading something in English, while I am completing to-day's 
entry in my diary. 

October 4. The drift has slowed down a bit. 

This morning Eugene put up a lead in the meteorological tent and 
connected the Uving-tent with his observatory by microphone. Now we 
are completely "radiofied.” Eugene can observe the stars, while one of 
us can record the result in the living-tent, where the chronometers are 
kept, this will make Eugene’s work much easier. In severe frosts it is 
difficult to carry out astronomical observations and record them by the 
hour. Also, our big mittens impede us, and without them one’s hands 
are numbed in a few minutes. 

In the evening we carried out astronomical observations in accordance 
with our new arrangements. I was with Eugene at the theodolite (I 
work with him all the time, for I shortly intend to carry out astronomical 
observations on my own), while Ernst in the tent recorded the data. 
Our position is 85'’i9' N. Lat., 7° W. Long. 

Towards evening I visited No. i dump and dug out our gear and 
put everything in order. 

I was wet and tired when I got back to the tent. I should have liked 
to rest, but suddenly remembered that the polynia ought to be inspected 
without delay ; ever since yesterday's examination I have been worried 
about it, so out I went once more. The weather was fine to-day, although 
the sharp wind and severe frost were none too agreeable. The sun, how- 
ever, is stiH shining for us. After to-day we shall not- be seeing it any 
more this year ! 

I walked the length of the polynia. It seemed to me to grow hourly ; . 
in some places it was already 500 metres wide, I noticed a thin layer 
of new ice forming on the surface, if the frost hecoinra more intense 
another strong icefloe will form, which will make quite a good landing 
ground for planes. 

As Eugene kept his notebooks and all his astronomical instruments 
piled in a corner of the living-tent on the skjns, I decided to make him 
a present of a special shelf, I got hold of a boaxdi took it into the tent 
and soon fixed him up with a comer for his astronomickl equipm^t. 
Ha quickly made use of it, arranging his notebook? and reference books 
and chronometers on it. , ' 

As the shelf is, by the side of, my bunk, Ei^ene has fixed up a string 
net alongside the bunk. Now when I go to bed I look like ah animrd 
in a cage at the zoo. 

At (hnner to-day the lads complained of the soup, saying it was sour , 
and undrinkable. 

.Strange— I had :^uted it with about two htfes of wal^ ; I must 
have put toomuch citric acid in it. ., , , The.lai^ are having a hearty 
laugh at this f afluxe of mine. For all that, w6 have settled that I ^ to 
do the.copkiag till the end of tfie d^. For one thiiig, Ernst is on watch , 
at night, ^dif he cooks the dirmw during the day he goes short of sleep ; 
so.noTV that I.am "chef" I shailhavefo see that the femily is 
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By now I have adapted myself to kitchen work. Instead of washing 
the dishes, I wipe them over with damp wadding. In this way I economised 
on the fresh water, which is always in short supply : it takes us half a 
day’s work to obtain a bucket of water. Of course, I have to try and 
wipe over the dishes immediately after dinner, while they are stiU damp, 
otherwise within an hour they are already encrusted with ice, which 
means that hot water has to be used on them. 

Ernst and I played a game of chess. I lost, of course, for I am stiU 
only a beginner. 

Before going to sleep, however, I had my "revenge”, and won a 
bar of chocolate from Ernst. We had a bet ; . it usually takes us fifteen 
minutes to start up the windmill ; I said I would do it in two minutes, 
and I did I However, I decided not to deprive Ernst of the chocolate ; 
better to remind him about it when we get back to Moscow. 

At the request of the editor of Pravda I sent a short article to that 
newspaper. The Pravda people are very interested in Us and sen 4 us 
encouraging messages. 

October 5. We have been notified that the editors of "Latest Radio 
News" propose to organise another broadcast by our wives. We are 
delighted to be given the opportunity of hearing their voices again. 

To-day is exceptionally fine and clear with the temperature at 27“ 
of frost. Towards evening the drift slowed down. We are trying to turn 
in earlier, as a "state of emergency” has been declared for to-morrow— 
we are going to draw up a sample of the sea-bed. 

Before dropping off to sleep we heard a rumble ; it must be a shifting 
of the ice. The pressure was in the vicinity of the polynia, whence came 
a continuous cracking sound. 

During the evening, we had a series of accidents. First the electric 
bulb on Ernst’s radio station burst, and we have only a small supply of 
them. However, it couldn’t he helped 1 Then a few moments later 
Peter went to the door, caught against the shock-absorber and knocked 
down the "bat" hurricane lamp, whidi also broke. Although we regretted 
losing the lamp we all made a joke of it. 

"Something broken brings good luck.’’ 

StiU, I would rather not measure our, luck with hurricane lamps, 
as we have very few glasses for them. 

We went outside and stood for a long time listening to the crack- 
cracking of the ice. Merry barked ceaselessly and kept on running off 
to the &sure, and then back again. 

October 6. Eugene has gone off for twenty-four hours to work in his 
ice observatory. ■ 

Peter is preparing to lower the bathometer and scoop in order to 
obtain a sample of the ocean’ bed, : 

, r l took imy rifle and, went off to the, polynia, I was very, worried about 
the ice pressure of last night and wondered what might have happened; 

i^yi around was a mass of broken ice, The wind appears, to have taken 
a, hand hw:e with a vengeance. The pressure had ^ected our floe, I- 
noticed fissures in.several places towering, pack-ice, and hummocks had 
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formed along ihe fringe of the floe. It was newly formed ice which the 
pressure had thrown up on our icefield. 

When I returned to camp Peter informed me he had lowered the lead 
to a depth of 3,500 metres, when the cable snapped, leaving the hydro- 
logical “equipment” — ^two bathometers and a scoop — at the bottom of 
the Arctic Ocean. 

In puzzling out how it could have happened we came to the conclusion 
that the lead must have struck the bottom with great force, and that 
twists had formed in the cable, which broke when an attempt was made 
to draw the lead out of the silt. 

Our work on the deep-water station, as always, progressed rapidly. 
We paired off to haul out the cable with the winch. Eugene and I worked 
together, Ernst worked with Peter. 

Then I set off to cook the dinner, for we were all famished. 

Peter says this has been a day of misfortimes, but we all try to comfort 
him. 

There are three of us on camp watch to-night. Eugene is working 
on the data of a series of magnetic variations ; Peter is putting his notes 
in order, and Ernst is awake as usual. 

October 7. Apparently snow is a very good insulator. There was a 
big draught in our tent, so I flung masses of snow onto the roof, and at 
once the tent grew warmer and the draught stopped. 

Peter mended the cable, attached a new bathometer, and lowered it 
to the bottom of the ocean. 

In the meantime news came over that Vodopyanov had taken off from 
Rudolf Island for the region of the Pole, to seardh for Levanevsby's plane. 

Ernst refused to rest after his watch, and remained at his radio receiver. 

It transpired the flight was exceptionally good, though it was Under- 
taken in very difiScult weather conditions. Vodopyanov flew to the 
Pole and examined a large area but, unfortunatdy, could find no trace 
of the ri i issing plane, so headed back to Rudolf Island. He dropped a 
number of flares during his flight. 

To-day we again talked and talked about what could have happened 
to Levanevsky’s plane. Had it been an instantaneous disaster in which 
the radio operator was rmable to send over the air even, two words 
“Forced landing" ? Will we ever get any news of our airmen fri^ds ? , 

Peter and I went off to the hole to hatil up the cable. 

When Ernst heard that Vodopyanov had landed safdy on Rudolf. 
Island, he removed his earphones and prepared to turn in. But first 
Ernst and Eugene decided to have breakfast. 

‘ We have an empty food tin suspended over the hurricane lamps, 
to protect the tmt from catching fire. Ernst had placed a slice of sausage , 
on top of the tin-r-to warm it up. For several days now Ernst and, Eugene 
have sausage for breakfast. Peter and I are loath to join them for “tin- 
wanned sausage" does not inspire us with confidence, 

I spent a long time working the winchi and came, bacx tired and wet 
so I decided to rest in the warmth rather than go out again and run the . 
risk of catching cold.' ,, ' - ■ ; ' ^ . , ' 
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Not wanting to waste time, I started to dismantle the current-meter 
which had been brought into the tent for repairs. I laid out the tools 
on the bunk — ^the various bits and pieces, metal parts, screws, nuts 
and bolts — ^but had to stop for it was time to cook the dinner. To tell 
the truth, I am not too keen on this job. Also, the ice kitchen is cold ; 
the knife bums my fingers as if it were red hot ; we cannot have water 
except by melting down ice. However, I know that the preparation of 
nourishing and appetising food is essential for the successful work of 
our drifting station, so off I went to my "routine post." . . . 

Eugene determined our position to be 85“o4' N. Lat., 4° W. Long. 

I did catch cold to-day, after all, so Peter said he would rub my 
back with turpentine. Being the doctor his hands ought to be scrupulously 
clean. But he has only just returned from working the winch Eind when 
I took a look at his hands I saw they were black with machine-oil. Peter 
proceeded to rub my back with turpentine and the dirt from his hands 
was rapidly transferred to me. . . . 

Peter even had the nerve to make a joke of it. 

"The best way to get the grease ofi my hands is to rub your back a 
bit more often. . . 

It was a pity I was unable to have a look at my back in a mirror. 

I must have had stripes like a zebra 1 

I crawled into my bag, wrapped myself up as warmly as possible and. 
fell asleep. It was not till the following morning that I completed my 
diary entries. 

October 8. We are the northernmost inhabitants in the world. From 
our position at the 85th parallel, we follow eagerly the political life of 
our Motherland. Tremendous events are now taking place at home. 
All over the country our people are preparing for the elections to the 
Suprenie Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

We hear over the radio how the great Stalin Constitution is being 
put into practice. . Though we are so far from the Motherland we also 
intend to take part in the elections. But the problem remains how to 
piit this into practice. , " 

DifBculties are always cropping up in our life put here. Just now for 
instance, it transpires that we are short of sugar ; tljis is probably pur 
most vulnerable spot; we are /using rather more than the scheduled 
ration^ True, we have a small reserve supply, but .1 am holding on to 
that, for we, shall be drinking more tea during the very severe frosts, 
which is just the time when this reserve will come in handy. 

Ernst has taken , doWn and transmitted to its destination the pre^ 
October Anniversary radio relay, . organised by the journal Madio 
Front: The relay, dispatched from Moscow, runs through the Ukraine, 
Transcaucasus, Uzbekistan, Tartaria,.:the Urals, Siberia, the Far Eastern 
frontiOT districts of -ffie .Sovik' Union, the littoral of. the Arctic Ucean, 
our Nbrii. Pole Station and Leningrad. Quite a distance [ 

Peter h^ cleared the hole ; he spent all day banging away at it with 
.a Ipng. fod;. knocking out the newly-formed, ice. Thw he proceeded to ■ 
: establish a . hydrological station. It is yeiy- difi&ctdt i^orldng in such 
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severe frost — z. primus has to be kept constantly alight to heat water ; 
Peter pours hot water on the bathometer each time before lowering it. 

The floe has been trembling all day to-day, and Eugene's instruments 
are affected by these tremors ; the series of gravitational observations has 
been spoiled and will have to be made all over again. 

I did some work at the storehouse, and opened a case containing glass 
chimneys and wicks. 

After dinner Eugene taught me to use the theodolite, so that I could 
take our bearings astronomically if the need arose. 

In the evening we assembled in the tent. This has been rather a 
rare event lately, for there is nearly always somebody either wor king 
outside or asleep. It is warm and cosy in the tent, though rather crowded 
when we are all in it at the same time. But we are so used to it that we 
don’t notice it. It reminds me of the saying “It may be crowded but no 
one takes offence." 

Sometimes, when the lamps are burning, there is insufficient oxygen 
in the tent, but one gets used even to that. 

I am pleased beyond words at the conscientious attitude of our young 
scientists towards their work. This is particularly gratifying to me, as 
head of the expedition. Both Peter and Eugene are meticiflous in the 
execution of their duties. All their scientific observations will be of a 
very high standard. I hesitate to say which of the two works most 
zealously. 

We spent all the evening talking of our future plans and activities 
on the floe. We are all in excellent spirits and bubbling over with the 
desire to work and create. 

October g. For breakfast to-day we had rusks with butter and tea 
with milk. 

Peter wrote a short article about the scientific work accomplished 
in the past month. 

When he had finished the article Peter went on with his English 
studies. 

We ^ to transmit the results of omr work to Moscow as often, as 
possible ; our scientific observations do not bdong .tp us alone, but to 
the entire Soviet people. We have often discussjsd , the ..possibility of 
something happening to us. If we should perish, the resfilte of om^entific 
work would remain. Everything we observe here will be new tonaahiimd. 

Rudolf Island informs me that Soviet weather forecasters on the 
basis of . our observations are reviewing the earlier theories of ,, anti- 
cyclones in the Central Polar Basin. . This is of considerable , interest , 
to the science of meteorology. ,'r 

October 10. . This morning we none of us wanted to crawl out of pur 
warm sleeping-bags, but Ernst had already cooked a hpt breakf^t and 
he hurried us out. ^ , ^ 

After breakfast Eugene went off to make a of gravitational ; ; 
observations; ' i- -.v 

Peter studied the data of the.hjrdrolbg^ statibn which he estahli^ed , 
two days ago. I keep urging the lads to vs^rk up their data as .i 
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possible ; the sooner the results of the scientific work are received in 
Moscow, the better. Peter and Eugene are fully aware of this, and are 
not inclined to delay the work. 

Ernst is swearing to himself ; he is still unable to make proper con- 
tact with the Barentsburg radio station. The radio operator there is 
not very expert at his job and as our drift takes us farther south, the 
importance of contact with Spitsbergen will increase proportionately. 

Odoler ii. We had intended to hold our class to-day to study the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R., but in view of the urgent scientific work 
we have postponed it for two days. 

Eugene has fixed up the theodolite at the old spot. He brought it 
into the tent to warm it. I took advantage of this to make a careful 
examination of the instrument with him. 

It will soon be five months since the beginning of our drift. The 
farther south we drift, the swifter the speed at which we travel. Nearer 
the North Pole it took us a month to cover r® of latitude. Now our rate 
of progress has changed; already we are leaving the 85th parallel. 
Along a straight line the floe has drifted about 300 mUes from the Pole ; 
actually the distance covered is somewhat greater. 

We have learned quite a lot about our frosts ; if tlie sky is overcast 
the temperature is 15-17® below zero ; if clear, it is 25-27° below. 

Working conditions have now become much more difficult, particularly 
for Peter ; in July it took him twelve hours to establish a complete 
station, now it takes him twenty-six hours. 

The weather is vile to-day ; a strong wind and raging blizzard. 

I have caught a bad cold. I think the long spells in the ice kitchen 
are to blame. Peter is again getting ready to rub my back with 
turpentine. I look with horror at his grimy hands as I stetchcd myself 
out on the deerskins ; it might be an operating table I. 

The Atlantic Ocean is more and more revealing its secrets. Formerly 
the temperature of the water at a depth of 300 metres was 75 hundredths 
of a degree above zero, now it has risen to i® above zero. 

October 12. Each time I go into the kitchen to melt ice I , think of 
the summer ; we had plenty of fresh Water then, and were very upset 
by the streams and rivers ; we had to take severe measures to deal with 
the "flooding." Now every cup of water entails much labour. All in all, 
we have a lot to do ; we never work less than fifteen hours a day ; when 
we turn in we sleep. like logs. 

Eugene has drawn a map and to-morrow he will plot the course of 
our drift on it 

In the late afternoon we listened to a broadcast of a recording of 
speech made by Comrade Stalin at the Extraordinary Eighth All-Union 
Congress of Soviets. _ , 

. There was also a broadcast from Moscow on the jpreparatioiis for the 
elections to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Judging by the informa- 
tion given in "Latest Radio News," the opening of tire election campaign 
has been greeted in the country with much, enthusiasm. Listening to 
these reports has filled us with the, keenest desire to carry out our scientific 
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work as successfully as possible, and to report to the Party and the 
Government that we have fulfilled our duty to the country. 

The wind continues to blow hard and the frost grows more intense. 
We have become so accustomed to the frost that we hardly notice it. 

We are all going to turn in now; Ernst will remain on camp 
watch. 

Ernst spends much of his time alone keeping guard over the ether. 
Every now and again he takes off his earphones and leaves the tent, to 
listen to the noises of the night. He is passionately devoted to his work. 
There has been no occasion when radio contact with the world was broken 
through any fault of his. Thanks to Ernst we are constantly in touch 
with all current events, and out here — on the drifting floe — we are able 
to keep abreast with the vigorous political life of our countiy. 

October 13. Eugene has surrounded himself in the tent with his 
maps, reference books and notebooks. He is plotting the drift of our 
floe. As there is not enough room on his bunk, he has spread some of 
his material on empty tins, some on the skins. 

And so we are drifting south of the 85th parallel. Tliis fully confirms 
our conjectures that after five months we should find ourselves 5° south 
of the point where we lauded — ^the North Pole. 

In the morning Peter mended his fur shirt, which was tom in several 
places. He is not a very good tailor ; as he dug the needle in and out he 
sighed pitifully, as if deploring his bitter lot. 

When Peter had finished his sewing he cleaned the bathometers. 
At midday he strapped on his skis and went off to take a look at the 
newly formed ice at the fissure. 

Hydrological investigations have shown that the layer of Atlantic 
water has increased in thickness by nearly 100 metres. At a depth pf 
400 metres the temperature of the water has risen to 1.02° above zero. 
This signifies our approach to the Atlantic Ocean. 

My admiration for the industry and self-sacrifice of Peter and Eugene 
grows steadily. It is hard on Peter, having to spend hours at the winch ; 
the metal parts of the instruments freeze quickly and his wet fingers 
stick to them. 

I am having to do aU my work in the kitchen by lamp-light. It is 
beginning to tell on my eyes and I have to go out of doors more and more 
frequently., . ' 

Eugene took oixr bearing by the stars. Our position is 84*46;' ,N. Xat./ 
6* W. Long. The floe has ^fted 10 miles in two days. ■ 

We are drifting rather rapidly. During September, on a straight 
line, the floe covered 80 miles at an average speed of 2.y miles a day. 
Some of the deviations from tjie general course were insignificant and 
the drift northwards was hardly noticeable. 

The summary compiled by Eugene shows that the outride tempwaturte 
in September fell gradually from 7* to 8° below ssero* at the beginning, 
of the riibntli, and from ly* to 18* below zero at the end of the montL The , 
average temperature durmg the month was I2,a“ below zero ; the highest : 
temperature 2.6* below; the lowest temperature 28,3° below zero;., A ; 
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fact of interest is that the temperature varies as much as 10° in twenty- 
four hours. 

We transmitted to Moscow a summary of these observations. 

Octdbef 14. My head aches ; I must have caught a worse cold. 
To-day there are 32° of frost. This — in October 1 'V^at will it be like 
later ? I took a couple of phenacetin powders and crawled into my 
sleeping-bag. Peter advises me to get thoroughly warmed up. "It’ll 
help you," he says. 

Eugene transmitted the weather report to Rudolf Island all by 
himself. They' told him that there were some radiograms waiting for 
us, and as Eugene is poor at reception, he woke up Ernst. 

Ernst sleeps in three shifts, an hour or two per shift, as he has to get 
up frequently to operate the radio station. 

We have informed Moscow that the temperature here is 32° below 
zero. They probably won’t believe us 1 . . . 

After dinner Eugene and Peter went off to inspect the ice. They 
took an easterly course. They soon came back with the news that the 
ice was shifting. 

To-day we completed the transmission to Moscow of the data of our 
scientific observations during September. Considerable fluctuations 
were observed in the ocean depth ; over a distance of 37 miles it declined 
from 4,293 metres to 3,767 metres ; for the following 25 miles it increased 
to 4,025 metres. The latest soundmg made on October 6, showed the 
depth of the ocean to be only 3,500 metres. 

October xs. I resumed work on the box for the current-meter, but 
this time in the living-tent where I took the necessary tools. I would 
have finished the job long ago if I had not had to do everything by hand. 
In hurrying over the work I damaged my thumb with the file and now 
it is so painful I cannot bear to touch it. Ernst helped me when I had 
to driU the holes. 

Peter examined my thumb carefully, and stated that I must keep 
indoors. Rather a strange prescription for this injury 1 However, towards 
evening I felt better, so I went out with Eugene to make an astronomical 
determination. 

Again our view is confirmed that as we go farther south our floe drifts 
with ever increasing speed. 

Peter checked up on the state of the hydrological winch and cleared 
the hole, which was covered with a fairly thick layer of ice. 

October 16. Gale velocity reached 18 metres a second during the 
night. It is risky to go out as the blizza,rd knocks you off your feet. 
Merry has hidden hhnself in a comer of tiie tent, howling ceasdesriy ; 
it is most depressing. 

We .are. drifting at such great speed that we cannot even establish 
the routine hydrological. station. The cable arid bathometer are continu-, 
ally . being dragged under the ice. It cannot be helped ; we are not on a 
.ship .where we caii ask the, 'captain to stop, i^he depth Sounding will 
have to be taken when the wind dies down a bit-. . , . 

Bdore .turning in, I decided to. dean my teeth, as T have a nasty 
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taste in my mouth. However, in the dark instead of using the tootli 
powder, I used soap powder. For a long time I puzzled as to why my 
mouth tasted even nastier. Then the idea occurred to me that perhaps the 
water was bad, so I vised snow instead— at least I thought it was snow- 
only when I began chewing it I realised the mistake I had made ; after- 
wards I spent a good quarter of an hour spitting it out. . . . 

October 17, The wind continued to rage all night : our tent shook 
wildly. 

Ernst was on camp watch. He could not even transmit the weather 
reports, as the heavy snowfall had interrupted radio contact with Rudolf 
Island. 

Usually on these occasions Ernst exercises the greatest vigilance and 
caution ; he is afraid of buming-out the apparatus of the radio station. 
I suggested that he should go to sleep until the morning, but he refused. 

On Rudolf Island, as we learned later, they had begun to be anxious 
about us : our station had missed two regular transmissions, 

In the early evening Ernst managed to transmit the weather report, 
much to the relief of our comrades on Rudolf Island. 

Afterwards we held a class of the Current Events circle. Our subject 
was Stalin's speech to the Extraordinary Eighth All-Union Congress of 
Soviets. We were all four present at the class. 

Eugene went outside and saw some stars in the sky, so we interrupted 
the class, and went out to take our bearings. We ascertained that in 
two days we had been carried 3® westwards. 

When we emerged from our tent the camp ws unrecognisable : the 
blizzard had whipped up huge snowdrifts ; an, immense snow: bank had 
fonned between the kitchen and Eugene’s ice observatory ,; the sledges 
were overturned and snowed under. We could only see ohe dump dis- 
tinctly, the others were all hidden under the snow. There were also 
huge snow drifts at the entrances to the dumps. Briefly, the blizzard 
has brought us a packet of trouble ; all our gear will have to be dug 
up again (how many times have we had to do this ?). 

The polar night has set in. 

October 18. Eugene fixed up the magnetic theodolite in readiness 
for his routine observations. Before this he had spent a long time dearing 
the snow from his laboratory. 

To-day I carried out prolonged and persistent excavatioris; ; I found the 
canoe and clipper-boats, and spent a lot of time searching fdr. : the: case 
of lamp chimneys. On the spot where it had been placed there was how, 
an enormous hummock, which took me three hours to shovel away. 

Afterwards Eugene went off to make his 24-hour series of observations 
on magnetic variations. Once again he has shut himself up in his snow 
hut for thirty-six hours. 

The wind is abating, but during the day, we managed to get the 
accumulators charged up properly. : 

Now the moon has appear^— large and brilliant, ... .Visibility is excdlent, 

I ani feeling anxious, as T have, had ho rediogram from home ior a , 
long tinie, I Went out for a walk to distract my mind a bit. ■ 
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Later Eugene and I again took our bearings by the stars. My com- 
panion was in particularly good spirits, even humming softly to himself. 

October 19, Eugene has had a sleepless night ; he took over the 
watch and has been conducting a a4-hour series of observations on 
magnetic variations. He is terribly tired and sleepy, can hardly keep 
his eyes open, but is bearing up. 

Peter proceeded to get the hole ready to establish a 24-hour hydro- 
logical station The hole had become so frozen over that it took Peter 
from early morning till 5 o'clock in the evening to chip away the ice. 

Ernst and I set to work erecting the aerial. We made fast the mast 
and tied up all the guy-ropes to suppoi-t it firmly. After this we proceeded 
to excavate various articles. We dug up eight sledges and a clipper-boat, 
and piled all the timber together in one place. 

The appearance of our “famous” fissure has greatly changed : fresh 
pack-ice of the most varied shapes and sizes, now towers along its edge. 

After standing for a while looking at the fissure, Ernst and I came 
back to camp. I proceeded to cook the dinner ; unfortunately the primus 
was choked up, so I had to cook by the blow-lamp. 

We listened to the Arctic edition of "Latest Radio News.” 

We were particularly pleased with the report, broadcast at our request, 
of what had been accomplished during the last few months in the recon- 
struction of our beloved Moscow. It was grand to hear that the "Metro" 
trains will soon be running on a new section — Revolution Square to the 
Kursk Railway Station — and that when they demonstrate on the Anni- 
versary, November 7, the people of Moscow will cross the Moskva River 
over a beautiful new bridge. Dear comrades, in thought we shall be with 
you on that day. 

The weather to-day is fine : a light breeze and a brilliant moon ; the 
whole of our floe is clearly visible. 

Once again we have received many radiograms from Moscow news- 
papers askhig us to send articles for the holiday issues. 

I am still worried at not having heard from my family for so long. 
What can have happened ? Volodichka has been with me at polm 
stations (on Franz Josef Land and Cape Chelyuskin) and she. knows 
quite well what news from home means to anyone wintering in the North. 

I wonder if anything is wrong.? 

To-morrow, we start to haiil up from the sea bottom the cable which 
Peter has lowered, 

October 20. Peterworks assiduously at the winch. Its brake suddenly 
became capricious., He took a long time to fix it ; the belt had to’ be 
washed with benzine. The drum, too, was working badly. But when 
Peter wiped it dry and rubbed an oily rag over the mechanisni, the brake 
functioned perfectly, The lead touched bottom. The depth of tlie 6cean 
was 3,680 metres. . 

We did hot draw up a sample of- the sea-bed,'but there were traces 
bf silt left, on the.pltiriib, so Peter- got another sample after all. . ' ^ 

'.He was, in a greht hurry to complete the sounding, as:tlie speed of ■ 
, our drift has again increwed . j 
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Before raising the lead we had tea to fortify ourselves. We hauled 
up the lead in the usual way, in pairs ; Eugene and I, Ernst and Peter, 

It took three hours of continuous work to haul it up, 

Eugene carried out the routine meteorological observations, while 
Ernst transmitted the report to Rudolf Island. 

When we returned to the tent we had half an hour’s rest, as we were 
all tired out and wet through. 

Peter flung himself down on his bunk. He had had no sleep fpr 
thirty-tliree hours. 

Something strange has happened to our windmill. Until now it 
had worked well, chargiug up the accumulators perfectly ; but tp-day, ■ 
it has suddenly developed a rattling and knocking sound. It happened 
while Eugene and I were winding up the cable on the winch, ^^en I 
heard the strange knocking, I ran over to the windmill and stopped it. 
Ernst and Eugene dimbed up the ladder to see what was wrong, I 
feared the pinion cogs were broken. 

I dug away an immense snowdrift from the entrance to the store- 
house, took out some: flour and then proceeded to make flapjacks. 
To-morrow we have another celebration-^-five months of life on the icefloe ; 
Hardly had time to turn around when another month is gone. We always 
celebrate these jubilees in some way;, we either make flapjacks or a 
liqueur from brandy, coffee and sugar. 

How quickly these five months of our adrift have gone by 1 But the 
most difficult time lies ahead : the polqr night has set in,, and work W 
increased noticeably; the frost makes it harder,, than it, was before, 
However, it is not so much the frost, as the blizzards, that worry, us. 
How many weary times after the blizzard have we had to clear the 
dumps, excavate the sledges and the rest of our gear. It is hard indeed I 
Ernst tries to help me in the domestic work, but he cannot always spare 
the time for it as he takes the night watch and after that goes to bed 
completely worn out. ■ 

I have noticed a curious thing : water runs down the sted tubing 
of my bunk, though the outside temperature is 57“ below zero; - but 
when the temperature drops to 30° the "waterfall'' stops. ; 

Altogether we axe rather spoiled as far as warmth is ooncerned, ; As;, 
soon as the temperature in the teut drops to 8* or above .zero w:e ah 
complain tiiat it i$ too. cold , and turn up the .wicks iii fto;lampSi w^ch 
causes the temperature to rise to 13* or 15®. , 

Eugene is now preparing to make an astronomical detennipation.' 

He has been waiting patiently for the stars to appear, but, they hay0 beeh 
hidden by cloud all the time. . . 

OetQh^ St. This . morning we had another, look at pur sdyant-^ 
the windmill. I wonder whether it is the teeth of the small or. the big 
pinion that aire broken ? It would hot bb quite so bad if if wem the teeth . 
of the small one, as , jhe; spare dynamo has a slmfl^ pinion, and ^ , , 

replace it. ' ‘ ^ 

, The important mbment had ipome. , .We SetTup the, Ernst . ',; > , 

' cliihbed up and proceeded to remove the casing ifi order io ezamine;|h^ 0 ' , 
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pinions. Finally he got the casing ofi and shouted down to us : "The. 
pinions are intact !" Immediately we felt an immense weight off our 
minds. 

Although a considerable part of our drift already lies behind us, 
we would find things very awkward if our windmill were put out of 
action : we would be compelled to put ourselves on emergency "radio 
rations," and should not be able to send information to the press, or 
personal messages. True, we have the hand dynamo, but you cannot 
turn out much with that. 

The inspection of the windmill failed to reveal anything wrong with 
it. We oiled the machinery and started it up about a dozen times, but 
still could not find the cause of the knocking. We decided when the wind 
abates to remove the vanes of the windmill and regulate them. The 
knocking might be due to faulty regulation. 

I have begun an article for the foreign press. 

The wind shows no signs of abating ; the tent shakes continuously, 
and the anemograph which we put up is also rattling. 

At dinner we celebrated our five months’ stay on the floe ; drank a 
tot of home-made liqueur and wished one another every happiness and 
continued success in our work. 

Different organisations in Moscow and other towns are constantly 
bombarding us with requests, particularly just now before the holidays, 
to send them our "views" — and as these "views” are on such a variety 
of subjects we seldom answer them all, for Ernst would have to be working 
without a break day and night to transmit them. No doubt those who 
receive no reply are offended, but we cannot help that, we have no other 
alternative. 

To-day we received a request from LiUratumaya Gazeta, to tell them 
who was our favourite author and why ; what we were now reading ; 
what were our hopes for Soviet literature. Surely they don't think we 
can give an eidiaustive reply to these questions in twenty or thirty 
words ? And what is the sense of fobbing them off with a few general 
and meaningless phrases ? 

A star has appeared in the sky. Eugene took our hearings. In eighteen 
hours we have been carried 8 miles southwards. , Our position is N. Lat. 
84 '’aa’, 

Peter is going to establish his twenty-first hydrological station, 
and to make his tenth depth sounding. 

We rteolved to shave and wash our heads : we try to do this at 
least once a month. Ernst, however did not shave to-day-r-he was 
asleep. I boiled m two kettles of water and we shaved and washed, and 
then made tea. Then we woke Ernst, and whUe the four of us drank our 
tea we listened to the ni|ht edition of "Latest Radio News." 

At midnight we received a radiogram from the .editors pf Pravdd, 
asking us to write a detailed article on our work and life, on the floe, 
We do this i^th the greatest of pleasure, 

The.twiligM the day grows steadily shorter, and the. darkness 
of the night denser: It is now i a.m. .The moon sheds a brilliant light 
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over our expanse of ice, with its peaked ridges of pack-ice. The wind 
has died down. But we have lost the sun now for a considerable time — 
till February. 

I am feeling more cheerful : I Iiave had a radiogram from Volodichka. 
Everything at home is all right, and she is well. In my reply I scolded 
her a bit for her long silence. 

October 22. Eugene is carrjdng out a complete series of gravitational 
observations. First of all he checked his chronometers with the signals 
of the Moscow radio station and the French station at Bordeaux. We 
worked till 7 p.m. without a break and were frozen as the temperature 
to-day is 23" below zero. The velocity of the wind is 6 metres per second. 
The temperature in Eugene’s ice observatory is the same as outdoors. 

Ernst, like a good trapper or fisherman, spent the night "catching'* 
radio amateurs on the air. 

First he contacted an Englishman, then an American at a fur-trading 
station in Hudson Bay. 

Ernst resumed his conversation with the American after his morning 
tea, and it was 2 p.m. before he lay down to sleep. 

We started up the windmill, which works quite weh now. 

I finished the article for the foreign press. It has turned out to be a 
bng one — 1,200 words. 

The latest astronomical determination shows that we have been 
carried 4 more miles southwards \ we are now at N. Lat. 84'’i8'. 

There are not many minufes left in this degree, hardly enough to 
last us till November i ; then we shall be in the 83rd parallel. 

During the day I paid a visit to the dumps ; they are snowed up 
again. A big iceberg has appeared at the edge of the fissure, towering 
against the sky like a mountain. 

I have long been wondering what I shall do when we return to Moscow- 
As soon as we arrive we shall all make reports ; after that I intend to 
write a book about our work. Then I wiU take a rest, and afterwards 
start negotiations to organise a special expedition to the "pole of inaccessi- 
bility" over which Chkalov and Gromov flew recently. Such an expedition 
would require a powerful icebreaker and several, reconnaissance planes 
equipped With a complete set of aeronautical instruments, An e3q>edition 
to the "pole of inaccessibility" would give us a still wider knowledge of 
the Central Polar Basin. . 

OUoher 23. To-day I spent a lon|^ .time .at ,the dumps- ■ I tridd^ to 
remove the butter as far back as possible ; if a bear were to pay us -a 
visit he would certainly scent the butter, and that polar resident would 
think nothing of eating a slab weighing 24 kilograms, thereby drastically, 
reducing our rations. I carried , all the butter to. the ibe storehouse. 
Though the outside temperature was 23° below zferp, I, worked, without 
my fur shirt, or I should have sweated even mote than I;did. : ' 

In the past twenty-four hours the drift has carried, .our ,fioe another 3 
miles southwards. Greenland with her mighty glaciers draws ever nearer. 
We are made aware of this,ainong ot^r things, by ;the lower tempwatfife 
, in the region of bur drift. , 
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Peter has completed the titration of the samples of all the stations. 

A dear moon illuminates our floe : the wires of the aerial hum just 
like the telegraph wires on the mainland. 

Ernst and I left the tent and took a walk along the fissure ; for a 
long time we stood silently contemplating our floe ... It was nearly 
4 a.m. Rising in the distance was a bank of ice 3 metres high. What a 
force there must have been in the wind to throw up such a mass of ice 1 
The time will come when man will be able to harness this powerful force 
to his own uses. 

I must stop now because I am nearly asleep. 

October 34. Still another request has come from a Moscow newspaper, 
this time, from Kino, demanding a reply to their former question as to 
what we expect of the Soviet Cinema. First the question on literature, 
now on the cinema, . . . 

A hair has found its way into the pendulum instrument which Eugene 
uses for measuring tlie force of gravity. He had to spend several hours 
extricating it. 

The wind has abated, and all is quiet. Only now and again is heard 
the cracking of old ice, caused by the frost, and the tinkle of newly formed 
ice breaking up in the fissure. But we have got used to the noises. Eugene 
remarked : 

"You know, Dmitrich, sometimes I cannot believe that in this silence 
which envelops our station, the icefloe is drifting rapidly southwards 
nearly the whole time.*’ 

Indeed, if we did not determine our po-sition astronomically it would 
be hard to believe. . . . We glance frequently at the map of tlie drift : 
Greenland is not far away. 

We have at last got the windmill properly adjusited. It is now working 
excellently. 

Before going to sleep I mean to read Stalin's "Leninism.*' I have read 
it twice already, on the mainland ; now I am reading it for the third time. 

, October 25. A sudden thaw has set in : the outside temperature is 
only a" below zero. 

This morning we discovered that the ebonite on the block of ' the 
windmill, at the jjoint where the wires are joined, has split. As we had 
no suitable material for mending it I got hold of a broken gramophone 
record, melted it and pasted tliis mass around the block. The new material; 
which we have called *'gramophonite,*’ is just as good as ebonite. ; , . 

, "We must write a scientific article about bur latest discovery in the 
field of building materials," joked Peter. 

We had ; a misfortune while we were doing this job— we lost the 
spring, I spent a long time hunting for it in the snow;, ultimately T 
found it; 

At 6 p.m. we felt a violent shocks— bur floe quaked; But, no external 
signs of the pressure were: visible. ^ 

. . October 20, W'e have reached N. Lat. 84'’i3*. 

; ; This topniing I felt, rotten : my head ached, and I was feverish, 
.hut my temperature was only a little above normal.' 
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At 9 p.m. Peter proceeded to lower the plankton net to a depth 
of 500 metres. I helped him to haul it up : we drew numerous Crustacea 
and medusae out of the ocean. 

Before tui-ning-in we listened, as usual, to the night edition of "Latest 
Radio News." It gladdens our hearts to learn of the immense enthusiasm 
with which the entire country is preparing for the elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Everywhere the people nominate our beloved 
Comrade Stalin as their first deputy. For this man all the people are 
ready to give not only their votes but also their lives. Stalin has devoted 
the whole of his life to secure a happy life for the workers. 

Out here, bn the floe, we are carr3?mg out responsible work entrusted 
to us by Comrade Stalin, leader of our Bolshevik Party and the Soviet 
Government. Although we are living on an icefloe, which is very like 
sitting on a barrel of gunpowder— for at any moment ice-pressure may 
occur, the floe split or capsize and drag us down with it— -we, are not 
afraid to lose our lives, for we have already done much of our work and 
our labours will not have been in vain. What we have accomplished here is 
already known in Moscow. 

Peter is again working all through the night. The drift is practically 
at a standstill, and he is making use of this favourable opportunity to make 
a depth sounding. By morning the lead will have touched bottom, then 
we shall aU set to work to haul it up, 

Octohy 27. Peter woke me this morning with the announcement: 

"The depth of the ocean beneath us is 3,257 metres." 

Then he gave me an anxious look and said : , 

"You look very haggard." 

My head ached so terribly that I didn’t Ichow what to do with m3raelf. 

Once again I had to take a pyramidon powder and stay in my bunk.; . 

I felt a bit better towards evening. I finished reading Theodore 
Dreiser's "An American Tragedy." i ; 

It was announced in "Latest Radio News" that a model of our living- 
tent is very popular with visitors to the International Exhibitiori in - 
Paris, 

To-day is like a summer’s day, with a light wind; water is again 
pouring down the sides of the tent., We are all keen for the ,wn 4 to blow 
harder, as there are numerous radiograms of congratulation for us^ on 
Rudolf Islmd, and our accumulators afe- scarcely breathing. Ernst is' 
fearful of exchanging a single unessential word with the radio operators,;- . • 
on Rudolf Island ; what energy remains he is saving for the transmission- 
of weather reports, ' ■' , • ■ , ' \ 

A misfortune has befallen us; Eugene has caught a cold. . Peter 
aimed himself with his stethoscope and proceeded to souiid 'Eugene’s, 
chest to discover whether there are any symptoms of pleurisy or inflam- 
mation of the lungs. He v^as so long sounding him thkt; L got bbred yfith . 
looking on ; I wanted to have the.doctor’sdiagnosis, as aspbsMbie. 

He; however, preserving .strict silence' and a severe, mien;' mixed some' ", ■ - 
mustard in abowl.'spreadit on apiecebf flannbl (usin^;as much as Wqifld 
have lasted us for six’ months as a. condiment vrith ham 1) and 4 l?Lpj®d'^f - ’ 
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to Eugene’s side. Then we wrapped up the patient in all the woollen 
clothes we could lay hands on — socks, sweaters, helmets, gloves, scarves. 

Two hours later Peter asked the patient : 

"Does it sting ?” 

"I can’t hear a word you say,’’ replied Eugene muffled from head to 
foot. 

Ernst and I advised Eugene to keep on the mustard plaster till 
morning, so that it should warm him up thoroughly. 

Peter has a difficult time carrying out his hydiological work, Before 
establishing a station he has to scoop the snow away from the hole, then 
he gets a long aluminium rod and has to spend five or six hours chipping 
the new ice away from the edges of the hole, shovelling it up with his spade 
and flinging it to one side. After that he clears the upper edge with the 
ice-pick, where a considerable quantity of new ice is constantly forming. 

Peter now requires hot water all the time. As soon as the bathometer 
comes to the surface the frost immediately freezes the tap. Boiling water 
has to be poured over the clamps when lowering and raising it, otherwise 
we could not attach the bathometer to the cable ; naturally, on account 
of all this, the work proceeds very slowly. 

The living-tent is very crowded. The water samples poured into small 
phials, freeze rapidly Peter has a box for them, lined with skins— but 
that is not enough. To protect the samples from the frost he fills a rubber 
hot water bottle witli boiling water and puts it on top of the phials. 

The depth sounding causes still greater trouble. Peter concentrates 
most of his attention on the brake, wliich tells us when the lead reaches 
bottom : he washes the mechanical parts carefully with paraffin and 
benzine. 

Despite these difficulties never once have I heard Peter complain. 
He works calmly and confidently and nothing is too much trouble for 
him. Eugene and Ernst are the same. Each of us not only has his own 
job, but does whatever he can to hdp his comrades. 

I am, lucky to have such a good'-harmonious team to work with. 
Experienced polar workers will know how important this is. How many 
good intentions of various expeditions have come to naught because of 
squabbles and distrust among the members I We have not bad nor shall • 
We have any troubles of this kind. 

October a8. Eugene still feels poorly, and we are not letting him go 
out. Peter has changed the treatment and has now applied cupping 
glasses. These cups are so big that we could only apply three. Eugene 
is so thin that there was not enough flesh for a fourth. We kept him in 
bed aU day, but our patient dislikes wasting time, and so while lying in 
his bunk he worked up the data of his gravitational observations. 

We heard over the radio how the entire country is nominating its 
candidates as d^uties to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

, ' We had a radio-telephone conversation with Rudolf Island, SheVelev 
told us how. the; elections wbuld be carried out. 

The editors of V echermya Moshva laa\e sent us a radiogram asking 
for .an; article for a -special page which they are printing, entitled. 
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“Stories of Lucky People,” the title is apt ; we are the luckiest of men, 
for all the Soviet people are with us, 

In the evenings Peter continues to study Englisli. 

October 29. To our great joy Eugene is recovering. At midday he 
was ahle to carry out tlie meteorological observations himself, and 
transmitted the weather report to Rudolf Island. 

There is stiU no wind. In the evening we started up the bicycle- 
generator! Eugene and I turned it for a long time, while Ernst 
transmitted two hundred words. 

I wonder when these “literary commissions” will stop coming? 
We are no longer amused by them, but rather horrified. The latest is 
from the newspaper Krasny Sport which asks : What is your favourite 
sport and why ? What games do you play ? Perhaps to-morrow we may 
be asked to furnish answers to questions such as : “What brand of eau- 
de-cologne do you use ? What is your favourite colour for pyjamas ? 
What sort of hair-parting do you prefer ?” 

October 30, While we were sitting in the tent to-day we felt violent 
tremors . such as we had not experienced on our floe before ; they felt 
as though three-inch guns were being fired about two kilometres away. 

Ernst and I set oil immediately to examine the state of the fissure ; 
a considerable packing of ice had taken place. 

A wind has sprung up. Our windmill is now turning well and smoothly, 
with no trace of knocking. Ernst was able to transmit six hundred words . 
to Eudolf Island, chiefly for the press. 

This morning Peter had intended to distil water, but was unable to 
remain long in the kitchen owing to the intense frost— 36® ,‘ so he went 
back to the tent, where he industriously studied English, ■ 

Eugene freezing in his ice laboratory is a pitiful sight to see. To-day he 
has put on a hooded deerskin coat ; that ought to make him feel warmer. 

It is hard to stay out long in this weather. The frost is not so bad— - 
the wind is worse, it has reached a velocity of ten to tvvelve metres a 
second, even piercing through our fur shirts and turning our bodies to 
ice. It is far pleasanter to stay in the tent. Here tiie temperature 
remains for the most part round about zero. , . 

October 31. To-day we heard over the radio that the Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Karelia has nominated me as a candidate for dejputy to the 
Soviet of Nationalities, This is a tremendous^ honour and shows how^ the- 
people trust me. To the end of my days 1 shall work as strenuously as 
I have done before for the good of my country. 

Peter spent all the day distilling water. He has now accumulated 
4 litres of (Estilled water and this supply will last him for the.examination 
of several stations. 

Outside it is quite dark. 

To-day we all four ate together-r-yesterday Ernst miSsed, his. dinner, 
he Was asleep at the tinae and, feeling sorry for him as he gets so little, 
rest, we did not wake him. To cap it poor Ernst deVdoped a boil, 
which is giving him great pain. - ' - • : 

. Ernst has taken down fifteen radiograms from: Rudolf Isiand;. O^ie of: 
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them tells me that my father has been presented with a radio receiving 
set. It makes me very happy to know that so much solicitude is being 
shown to my old man. 

Peter is making good progress with his English studies. He is now 
able to read English books quite freely, seldom having recourse to the 
dictionary. 

In the evening we held what might be termed a "production confer- 
ence," when we discussed the results of the scientific observations carried 
out by our drifting station. 

Since Fridtjof Nansen’s expedition on the Fram, the view has been 
generally accepted by the scientific world that there is little life in the 
central region of the Arctic Ocean. Animal life in the open seas, as is 
Icnown, depends on the development of phyto-plankton, i.e., of micro- 
scopically small vegetation, seaweed. Of course animals such as bears 
live by hunting seals. But seals live on small fish and also on large plank- 
ton molluscs which, in turn, live on smaller representatives of animal 
plankton, and these live directly on seaweed. 

Thus, vegetable plankton is the baisic food of marine organisms. 
All sea fauna exist on it, just as land fauna lives on surface vegetation. 
The development of seaweed requires sunlight and cex'tain nutritive 
salts. Fridtjof Nansen held that, witli the thick covering of ice, even in 
summer time, there was insufficient light for the development of vegetable 
plankton and that therefore, there could not be much plankton in the 
Central Polar Basin on which the higher animals could exist. 

The great scientist and Arctic explorer, Nansen, who made such 
gallant attempts to unveil the secrets of the Central Polar Basin, had 
not the good fortune to do what we were doing in the Stalinist epoch-r- 
to drift for many months on an icefloe and carry out thorough scientific 
investigations. Sliirshov's hydrological investigations have disproved 
Nansen’s theory, 

At the end of the summer, when the snow layer on the ice begins to 
melt, a sufficient quantity of sunlight penetrates to the, surface layer of 
the sea.: throughout the month of September we observed considerable , 
growth of vegetable plankton. . ’ . 

In tlie Central Polar Basin there is also a sufficient development' of 
animal plankton, the presence of which malces possible the existence of; 
other annuals. North of the 86th parallel on no less than eight occasions . 
we saw gulls flying along the fissure in search of food. Several times 
guillemots flew past and Righted near the fissure. At the 88th pai-aUel 
we were visited by a she-bear and two cubs (I have already described our 
unsuccessful attempt to shoot them). At the same latitude we also saw 
a sea-hare, and a little later, two seals. 

The wide range of .our scientific research left us no time for bunting. 
Neverthel^s, 'we haye beenable to observe the animals and birds enumer- 
ated. They are conclusive proof that the central region of the Arctic 
Omanis far, from being a barren waste. 

These the serious conclusions drawn from Peter's scientific observa-; , 

tions,- whijrii , we discussed the whole evening. - 
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This is enough for to-day. To-morrow or the next day I shall wiite 
about the conclusions drawn from Fedorov's magnetic observations. 

I am Eagerly looking forward to the rest which I can enjoy till morning. 
I only hope we have a quiet night I 
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November i. The newspapers give us no peace, they keep on pester- 
ing us to send them articles for their holiday issues. The newspapers 
published in the towns where we were born ask for especially detailed 
articles. Needless to say, the special "commis-sions’' continue to pour in. 

We should be delighted to satisfy them all, but our accumulators 
refuse to stand up to the load. It is a good thing that the windmill has 
been such a help during the last few days. W'e were able to transmit 
articles for those newspapers to wliich we are accredited correspondents; 

In addition I wrote articles for the Sevastopol and Voroshilovgrad news- 
papers. 

We are all in good sphits. Late in the evening we switched on the 
radio and listened-in to Iceland; 

The wind has whipped the snow up round the tent right to the roof-top. 

We had to spend a long time shovdling it away. 

For dinner we had yesterday’s mushroom soup, to which I added 
water by melting snow, as what was left wasn’t enough for all of us. 
While we were eating it the lads asked ine : 

"HoW rnany days have you been, putting water into„this soup ?" 

"It’s the last time to-day,” I answered. "You’ve, only; yourselves 
to blame. If you had eaten it all up at once I should have had 
to make soihe fresh soup, but as you left so much of it, how could Tthrow 
it away ? So I added a little fresh water," ■ , 

; At midnight we received a radiogram saying that Ernst and I had 
been elected to the Central Committee of the Union of Workers of the 
Northern Sea Route. 

. Yesterday we said good-bye to the 84th paraUelf We are now at 
N. Lat. 83-55'; , . - . ■■ 

Eugene is now sleeping like a log, having completed observsSions 
which took forty consecutive; hours to carry oUt, A fine piece of work;, 
Goodladl 

I have finished all the outdoor jobs, inspected the dumpsj goi. the ' ' 
oars ready and put them by the dipper-boat in case we shodd have to 
transfer to another floe, , , . , ; 

We transmitted to a number of towns congratulatory mwsages, oh 
the occasion of the holiday. . . . 

' V^en Eugene finished , his observations we resumed our . discussion 
on the resiilts.of magnetic.measurements. These are not merely of theoret- 
ical,, but also pf practical interest'; theiy will hdp our gall;mt sirmen and / 
navigators in the trans-Arbtic air conununications of the hear future". 

Prior to our expedition no obe had eyer pleasured ^magnetic d,e(^ 
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tions in the central region of the Arctic Ocean, or determined the angle 
at which the magnetic needle deviates from the true meridian. Yet the 
declinations here, in the region of tlie geographical and magnetic poles, 
alter very rapidly. 

Magnetic charts of the central region of the Arctic are based on various 
h37potheses regarding the distribution of magnetic elements over the 
earth’s surface ; earlier expeditions to the Central Polar Basin made no 
magnetic determinations at all. They are being made for the first time 
now, on our icefloe, by Eugene Fedorov. 

Regularly, every 30 or 40 miles, measurements arc made of the 
elements of magnetic force. These measurements will now serve as a 
basis for a reliable magnetic chart of the Central Polar Basin, 

The taking of magnetic measurements in the Arctic is considerably 
affected by magnetic disturbances, phenomena known as "magnetic 
storms,” caused by solar radiation striking the upper layers of the 
atmosphere. 

In central latitudes, fluctuations of the magnetic field are usually so 
slight that they can be ignored when plotting a course for a ship or a plane. 
But in the polar regions the magnetic field is never stable ; the declination, 
may fluctuate 5 to 10 degrees from the mean, and this is of considerable 
importance to the flight of a plane. Thus, in drawing a magnetic chart 
the casual variations in the magnetic elements must be distinguished 
from tlie mean. 

When we take a measurement, we usually observe for a period of 
24-hours with the help of special instruments, changes of magnetic 
force. And in the final reckoning we arrive at a value which shows 
correctly the actual distribution of the magnetic field. 

As we drift to the south the chaimc in the values of the magnetic 
elements is gradual and even. At the Pole the declination was 40® to the 
west of the Greenwicli meridian. Now the declination has changed by 
25“ to 26® ; the horizontal component has practically doubled ; the 
inclination has declined from 86® to 84.5®. 

The steady drift of our floe from the North Pole towards Greenland 
has enabled us, for the first time in the history of the Arctic, to take 
precise magnetic measurements over a vast unexplored expanse of 
the ocean. 

We we particularly pleased tliat our observations have already been 
of practical value to Chkalov and Gromov in their trans-polar flights from 
Moscow to the U.S.A. 

November 2. As always, Ernst took the night watch. He makes use 
of, the tune that he is on watch to write up his own diary. Besides this, 
during the night he often chats with short-wave radio amateurs of various 
countries. 

, At 9 aim. he, made tea. , - We got up quickly, and started greedily 
gulping down the hot, refreshing liquid. Possibly, in different circum- 
Stances we might have taken our time in getting out of our sleeping-bags, 
but now we are out of them in a twinkling. A^at else can One expect — 
the- temperature in the tent is 3® below ,, : 
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During the day I held a class of our current affairs circle : we studied 
the Stalin Constitution~the basic law of the U.S.S.R. 

Eugene is writing an article for a Gorky newspaper. At midday he 
carried out the meteorological observations and transmitted the weather 
report to Rudolf Island himself, so as not to wake Ernst, who had only 
turned in a short while before. f 

Peter is writing an article, for Leningradskaya Pmvd^. 

All the papers keep on asking us for articles for their holiday issues ; 
we have written so much that there seems nothing more to write about. 

Merry has again taken to thieving. This time he found his way to a 
half-hundredweight slab of butter. We caught him red-handed. 

How are we to break him of these bad habits ? He is a queer dog — ^we 
feed him well enough. Although we dislike punishing him it will have to 
be done, or else he’ll get quite out of hand. 

Eugene says ; 

"If you don't look out he’ll eat up all our food reserves ... 1 " 

To-day for the first time, we saw a great display of the Aurora Borealis. 
Hitherto we had only seen pale, slender beams sweeping the sky. 

I recalled the period of my earlier work at the polar research station 
on Franz Josef Land. The Aurora Borealis there is exceptionally beauti- 
ful; here it seems much less vivid. 

Ernst has taken radiograms informing me of resolutions passed by a 
number of general meetings of workers to nominate me as candidate 
for deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. This so inspired me 
and gave me so much pleasure, that I lost all my weariness caused by a 
long spell of working the bicycle-generator. My comrades congratulated 
me on tiliis great honour. It shows the trust the workers of our country 
have in me. 

I have always striven to be a conscientious and loyal son of the 
Bolshevik Party. Now I have made a triple vow to remain so always,' to 
the end of my days. 

The others are all asleep. It is already 5 a.m. I lie in my bag, but 
am unable to sleep. A thousand thoughts crowd my mind. ... I feel 
a tremendous influx of energy, and want to work, and go on working. 

I fed as if the polar night no longer exists I 

November 3. . This morning Ernst did not, as is his custom after the 
night watch, go tq slera, but pottered around in. the stbr^ouse where 
we keep our mechanical equipment ; he is making a spare radio, station;, 
complete with parts, and a transmitter, for use in case of eiuOTgency. 

It was not till 6 p.m., after he had transmitted the weather report to 
Rudolf Island and had had dinner, that he turned into his bunk. But he 
did not fed sleepy. His children, together with the children of othe^r 
polar workers, were to make a broadcast to-day. Finally he gave up the 
idea- of sleep, and waited up to hear them. , 

Reception was poor, but neyerthdess the hroadca^, gave Ernst g^eat 
delight, tbechildren spoke distinctly, and fredy, and dd not oncehqsitate, . 

All day Eugene has. been worjdng up the data, of his observations piii ; 
gravitation, in order to liquidate the arrears. \ . 
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Up till dinner-time Peter was busy clearing the hole for the station he 
intends to establish to-morrow at a depth of 1,000 metres. 

I wrote out replies to my electors, cordially thanking tliem for the 
confidence they had placed in me. 

I listened-in to “Latest Radio News,” and learned that a regiment of 
Japanese interventionists had been wiped out by troops of the Chinese 
people, who are fighting heroically for their independence. We were all 
delighted at this news. All honest people the world over sympathise 
with the great Chinese nation. 

I helped Eugene carry out astronomical observations. It was getting 
on for 3 a.m. before we finished working. 

I am in exceptionally high spirits. I even committed the "sin” of 
suggesting to Ernst that we have a tot of brandy each. At that moment 
Peter came in from his laboratory, and the three of us had a drink. Ernst 
and I turned in at 4 a.m. Peter went on preparing his hydrological 
station. 

November 4. After a sleepless night Peter to-day had only three hours’ 
rest, and then again resumed his hydrological work. 

I went off to the kitdien. It is cold in there. Kitchen work is dirty, 
especially out here on the floe. ... I have not the slightest desire to 
mend the primuses, but I realise that it is essential. If we burdened 
Peter and Eugene with kitchen chores and cooking, the iriain object of our 
being here— our scientific work— would suffer. 

]&nst has again been contacting radio amateurs. To-day he got in 
touch with a Frenchman. The Frenchman announced : “Comrade, 

I congratulate you and your friends on the forthcoming anniversary of 
the Revolution." Afterwards Ernst conversed with an American. 

In the evening beforeituming-in, Peter studied English. 

We have received a radiogram from tlie Sedov ; she is caught in a 
strong drift in the North. 

November 5. Ernst woke me with the words : 

“Wliat a busy night I’ve had 1 I have talked to nine American radio 
amateurs. They passed me on from one to another. They all know about 
our expedition." 

Again we have received many congratulatory messages. These hearty 
greetings from the Motherland give us great pleasure I In one radiogram 
we read that the model of our living-tent has been awarded first prize 
at the International Exhibition in 'Paris. 

Novembers. Peter has started to titrate samples from a station in 
his movable chest. It is very amusing, this chest. In it he keeps all his 
glass vessds, test tubes, and other utensils. On the inside of the lid he 
has piimed-the photograph of a famous American film-star— a very beauti- ; 
ful woman. A sjnaE electric bulb has been fixed up in the chest; 

First thing in the morning I started to make preparations for the, 
holiday. I made my way to the storehouse, opened a trunk containing 
clothes and took out a set of clean underwear for each of Us., From the 
food Storehouse I took a cake and sweets. Then I, tidied up the kitchen^ 
and cleaned' and tidied our hving-teiit. : . 
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At 7 p.m. I boiled some water, so that we could all have a shave and 
a bead wash, An hour later we opened our "barber's shop.” We shaved 
in turns, hurriedly, so as to get finished by midnight. After shaving each 
one of us kneeled over a bowl made out of an empty food tin, while the 
other poured warm water over his head. 

At midnight Eugene carried out the meteorological observations, drew 
up the report and Ernst tapped it out to Rudolf Island. In exdrange for 
the weather report tlie Rudolf Island operator transmitted some more 
congratulatory messages which had arrived for us. 

Then we laid the table, and loaded it well. We had smoked ham, 
cheese, caviare, butter cake, condensed milk and sweets. We placed a 
bowl of fruit liqueur in the middle of the table. All these delicacies were 
placed on a table made out of two food tins. 

We seated ourselves around it, and I congratulated the comrades. 
We drank the first, toast to our beautiful Motherland, then another to 
the Great October Socialist Revolution which had brought such happiness 
to the workers, and yet another to our beloved Stalin. 

We stayed up tiU 5 o’clock in the morning. 

November 7. By 9 a.m. we were all on our feet. Ernst carried out 
the meteorological observations. 

We drank our tea in a hurry, in order to hsten to the broadcast of 
Clement Efremovich Voroshilo'v’s speech from the Red Square in Moscow 
at 10 a,m. 

And now it is 10 a.m. We listen intently to the broadcast from the 
Red Square. To our delight, reception happens to be good to-day, and we 
can well imagine what is talang place there, in the heart of Moscow. 

We hear the chiming of the clock on the Kreinlin tower, Semyon 
Mikhailovich Budenny inspects the troops, and hails th^, . , - . We 
can hear the ring of his horse’s hooves on the paving stones of Red Square. 

And now Voroshilov has ridden out from the Spasskaya Gate of the 
Kremlin. Like a peal of thunder, we hear the "hurrahs” and the playing 
of the brass bands : we hear Budeimy reporting to our beloved People’s 
Commissar of Defence of oxu Motherland. . 

Now Vorishilov begins his speech. We strain our ears, so as not to 
miss a word. He speaks of the path trodden by the workers of our 
Motherland, of the achievements of the country ; and then, suddenly, 
we hear him praising, our work, our day-to-day work out here on the 
drifting icefloe I Clement Efremovich calls it a tremiendous triumph, 
comparable to the flights made by Chkalov and Gromov. . . . . What a 
thrill ( We sit speechless, too excited for words. 'How greatly the 
Government appiodates our work 1 

After we had listened to the commmtaries of the parade, we ourselves . 
went out to demonstrate, at the Very same moment ttat the first (iolumns: 
of Moscpw workers were entering the Red Square. : 

We hoisted our banners on two big poles. . Our banher bore a; portrait 
of our beloved Comrade Stalin, the other was the flag of North Pole 
Station. Then we maxdhed to the fissiue---four! ihen. albhe amidsthhe ' 
ice of the Central Pol^ Basin. , . ’ f' 
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I climbed on to a big ice-block and made a short speech. After this 
we fired three rounds with our rifles and then sent up a rocket which 
illuminated a large area of our icefield. 

Then we returned to the tent and continued to listen-in to the Red 
Square broadcast. 

Later, the mainland radio stations broadcast reports of the holiday 
celebrations at the frontier posts ; in the mines of the Donets Basin, on 
Soviet ships, on the collective farms of Byelorussia and the Ukraine. 
Our hearts swelled with pride for our Motherland. There is not a single 
corner of our land where the workers are not joyfully celebrating this day. 

It was 8 p.m. before we removed the earphones. After a short 
interval we put them on again : Moscow’s best artists were giving a 
broadcast concert for polar workers. 

At 9 p.m. Eugene and I made an astronomical determination. At 
mi d n ight, as usual, we transmitted the weather report to Rudolf Island 
and informed them of our new position : N. Lat. 84“oi'. Whicli means 
that in but one minute more and we shall be saying good-bye to the 
84th parallel. 

Novewbey 8. Wc held a telephone conversation with Rudolf Island. 
Shevelev informed us that he wanted to ask Moscow to take us ofl the 
icefloe in December, as the drift was swiftly drawing our station south- 
wards and there was danger that on the reappearance of the sun we might 
find ourselves in a region of very sparse ice. 

We told him that wc were definitely opposed to such a hast]/ liquida- 
tion of our station, particularly during the polar night. We pointed out 
that we were in no danger whatsoever, and that everything was running 
smoothly. 

Shevelev then said that he would not insist on putting his plan into 
execution, but would nevertheless keep the planes in readiness ; one 
must always be prepared for the worst. 

After this Shevelev gave us a short account of Molotov's speech at the 
anniversary meeting at the Bolshoy Theatre. 

I then 'suggested to the comrades that they open our parcels that had 
been flown from the mainland, and that they should enjoy the gifts sent 
to us by our relatives. 

Eugene and Peter spent four hours chipping and cleaimg the ice from 
the hole, After that they took a depth-sounding. 

A layer of water 8,38a metres deep now separates our floe from the 
sea bottom. This is not so great. We have been used to depths of 
4 kilometres. 

Ernst has again taken masses of greetings from all parts of the Soviet 
Union— from the Crimea to Sakhalin. The press now want us to write 
articles' on how we celebrated the holiday. It seems that the public's 
interest in our expedition is as keen as ever. 

At 3 a, m. , Peter, proceeded to loMrer the bathometers to a depth of 
2,000 metres, intending to haul them up later in the morning. 

’I sat down to enter up the diary, but felt very sleepy and decided to 
put it bfi until toi-morrow. 
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November 9. Over our morning tea Ernst told us of the fresh successes 
gained by the Chinese troops under Chu Deh. They have surrounded a 
Japanese unit and captured much booty. It pleases us to hear of the 
successful struggle which the Chinese people are waging against the 
foreign interventionists and aggressors. 

Eugene has written an article for Komsonolskaya Pravdii on how we 
celebrated the holiday on the icefloe. 

Eugene and I had hoped to take our bearings, but a severe blizzard 
made it impossible not only to see the stars but even to distinguish the 
nearby hydrological tent. 

We listened to thenight edition of “Latest Radio News," The announcer 
read out numerous congratulations sent to Moscow from all comers of the 
world by the friends of peace and friends of the U.S.S.R. in other countries. 

Ernst took another fourteen congratulatory messages sent to ui 

On November 21 it will be exactly six months since the beginning of 
our drift. We have sent a request to the Radio Committee in Moscow, 
asking them to arrange a broadcast by Leonid Utesov’s jazz-band, playing 
their latest numbers. We also added that it would give us great pleasure 
to hear the voices of our wives. 

We learned to-day of the perilous position of the ships ice-bound on 
the Northern Sea Route. It is plain that this is the result of sladcened 
vigilance of those polar workers who ihought we should have an easy 
victory over the Arctic. 

November 10. Ernst started the windmill, in order to charge up the 
accumulators. The wind is blowing with immense force, driving up huge 
clouds of snow. Outside at ten paces visibility is nil., 

Eugene worked up his data on gravitation. Later, Ernst set to work 
fishing for radio amateurs ; he succeeded in "catching” two Swedes and 
chatted to them for half an hour. 

During the night I went out to inspect our dumps but could see nothing: 
the blizzard was blinding, driving the snow into one’s eyes ; I came back 
covered with snow. 

I fed Merry, filled the lamps and cleaned the chimneys. Then I pro- 
ceeded to mend my fur shirt— the sleeve is tom, exposing the lining and 
I look a regular ragamufiSn. True, we have some spare new shirts at the 
dumps, but I want to keep them in reserve. I had to cut off a bit of 
an old pair of trousers to make a patdi for the shirt. - v 

Peter brought me the drum of the automatiorecording anemograph, 
which was out of order, I took the instmment to bits, repaired the ' 
damage and got it working properly. 

Eugene carried out the routine meteorological observations at 6 p.m,, 
and after completing them decided not to wake Ernst, but to transmit 
the report to Rudolf Island himself. The operator there, however, was 
unable, to hear him; Eugene was worrying and wondering, what the 
trouble was^ . Then it occurred to us that during the day Ernst had been 
using the short-waves for contacting radio amateurs, arid .had forgotten.- 
to switch over to the long-wave band. So wS had', to wake Ernst after ^ 
all, to show Eugene how to switch over. " . , " r 
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To-day we did not eat any milk pudding at dinner ; we had had it 
five consecutive days running, and were sick to deatl: of it. The stewed 
fruit which was cooked several days ago has undergone an amazing trans- 
formation : one apricot has puffed out to such a size it won't even go 
into a teacup. 

The sky cleared suddenly, and the stars appeared, but they vanished 
so quickly that we had no time to take our bearings by them. 

Now another severe blizzard has set in, with ground-wind. The 
gale velocity reaches 9-10 metres a second, whipping up snowdrifts before 
the entrance to our tent. 

Since the onset of the blizzard Eugene had been continually poking 
his head out of the tent, hoping the stars might appear. 

The outside temperature is 30" below zero ; in the tent it is 8 degrees 
above. The wind is blowing from the east. It does not bring frost from 
this quarter, but usually whips up a lot of snow, Wlien a sou'wester 
blows the temperature never rises above 30° of frost, and there is no 
cloud or snow, which is better. 

November xi. This morning we rose, dressed quickly, and, as usual 
sat down to breakfast straight away, without washing. 

Peter is the only one of us who, occasionally, if the weather is fine, 
goes out in the morning and rubs his hands in the snow, but if a blizzard 
is blowing he dispenses with this hygienic performance. Only on import- 
ant national holidays and on the twenty-first of each month (our jubilee 
date) do we undergo a transformation : we shave, wash, sometimes we 
even clean our teeth ! On these occasions a certain amount of banter 
goes on with comments such as "You must be very popular with the 
ladies 1 " And answers such as : “Nonsense 1 " , 

To-day Peter received a radiogram from Dniepropetrovsk informing 
him that he had been nominated as candidate for deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., and asking for his consent. He was very pleased 
and sent a reply in the affirmative. Then he went to titrate the samples 
from a station, opening up his movable laboratory, wliich we call in jest 
the "Co-op shop." 

Ernst tried to catclr radio amateurs on the air, but to-day he has been 
unsuccessful. 

The astronomical observations show that during the past few days the 
course of our drift h^ changed from a southerly to a westerly direction, 

Eugene is preparing for a Z4-^ur series of magnetic observations, and 
Peter for the routine hydrological station. 

Most 6f to-day I was busy putting our gear straight ; in, the evening I 
continued reading Stalin’s "Leninism." 

"Latest News" often gives us good cause for rejoicing. To-day like 
the rest of the country we rejoiced w'ith the Moscow constituency that 
. had nominated Stalin, that he had given his consent to stand. 

. The outside temperature isvas® below zero. It is very unpleasant 
workihg in, the.;vdnd, pkticularly when carrying out meteorological 
bbs^atiqns. The meteorological tent is nearly always half-fiUed with . 
, show; .after, each; observation we carefully clean aU the instcuraents. 
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but when we return again at the appointed time — only six hours later — 
the tent is again filled with snow. Cleaning instruments in gloves is an 
awkward job, but if you touch them with your bare hands it is like touch- 
ing red hot iron. 

Peter is now analysing tlie samples of his hydrological stations under 
comparatively good conditions. At first we thought ^at in order to 
titrate the samples he would have to stand between two of the bunks, 
with baize shutting him in all round. He would then have had to work 
bent double. But now Peter's laboratory is on the table and he is doing 
his work standing, warmth being supplied by tire lamps. 

Peter received a radiogram from- a Dr. Chechulin, a friend of his in 
Sochi; "Hearty congratulations to you and your comrades on the 
occasion of the Holiday. We’re sea-bathing.” 

Peter sent the following answer : "I reciprocate your congintulations. 
May you have plenty of sea-bathing. As for me, I cannot bathe, as it 
is a bit cold and windy here.” 

November la. To-day it is a rest day in Moscow but we here are 
working as usual ; never mind, we can rest when we get back home ; 
out here each hour is precious. 

Eugene gave us a lecture on gravitation, but it did not last long ; 
he adjourned the course till the next session. 

The three of us — ^Peter, Eugene and I — are now sitting on the .skins 
with our eaiphones on. I am writing up my diary and at the same time 
listening to an excellent concert broadcast from the Central House of the 
Red Army in Moscow. We are all pensive and silent. Ernst is asleep, 
snoring loudly ; he is tired out, as he systematically goes short of sleep ; 
Ernst’s snoring, and particularly the noise made by tire anemograph feed 
on the roof of the tent, distract one's attention from the music. 

I must without fail wash our eating-bowls to-day ; it is now three weeks 
since we last washed them ; they me so greasy, they stick to our hands. 
At home, in Moscow, I used to be terribly annoyed if there was a single 
mark on a plate, but out here we have to be reconciled to dirt. It is an 
immense labour obtaining boiling water from mow. It takes hoiu’s. 
We each have our own spoon and bowl (aluminium and wooden) marked 
wth our initials, so that they should not get mixed up,; but Peter, being 
more finicky than the rest of us, sometimes tries to wash his ^easy bowl ; 
he fills it with snow and rubs and rubs it for a long time, but oply 
result is to distribute the grease more evenly. . , 

Eugene and I took our bearings. Our position is: Sg^so' N. Lat., 
’a‘’di' W. Long, 

November 13,, I brought in a new tin of food,. .True, we stiU have 
a sufficient variety of food in the other tin for three or four, days, but the 
caviare has given out, and when there is no caviare Peter gets a craving 
for it. I understand him, and to keep him contented, I went out and got 
some more caviare, 

Armed’ with my rifle. Merry and I set off for thd fissure. The dog is 
always pleased when he sees one of us with a, rifle, Tp-day he is in: 
particularly good spirits, as I gave him a good feed this morning. 
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The fissure has changed curiously ; new pack-ice has piled up on 
the edge of the floe. If it were light now we should undoubtedly encounter 
that old friend of ours, the wily sea-hare. I took a stroll along the fissure 
and then returned with Merry to the tent. 

To-day is my birthday, but I kept it to myself so as not to distract 
the lads from their work. It was not till 7 p.m, when we were all assembled 
in the tent, that I revealed the fact to my comrades and poured out 
25 grammes of brandy for each of them. They congratulated me heartily 
and tossed it off. 

Ernst is still receiving greetings sent us by public meetings of workers 
on the occasion of the holiday. 

Eugene is exchanging humorous radiograms with his charming wife, 
Anna Viktorovna, and his six months’-old son, Eugene. 

Peter is tidying up the medicine chest. 

November 14. Our recent hydrological work might be termed "labour 
lost.’’ All night we waited for the cable with the lead attached to reach 
sea bottom, so that we might start hauling it up again ; the procedure 
could not be delayed for a single moment, as a strong west wind was 
blowing. But the lead, in contrary mood, was veiy slow in reaching 
bottom. 

Our drift grew swifter, and the cable was driven against the edge of 
the ice. The lead was then at a deptli of 2,500 metres, Peter and I 
wanted to haul it up, but considering how much labour had already been 
expended, decided to take a depth-sounding after all. So once more we 
proceeded to lower the cable. 

The lead had reached a depth of 3,500 metres, but still had not touched 
bottom. Again we started to haul it up. We went on working in thfa 
way till 6 p.m. 

When the lead reached a depth of 500 metres the cable got stuck ; 
as the two -of us had not the strength to release it, we decided to knock- 
off till to-morrow. 

, Eugene in helping us to pay out the ill-starred cable, had only wasted 
his time, and nearly messed up his work on magnetic variations. We 
were all thoroughly exhausted 1 

We are waiting for the gale to abate, when we intend to start cut^ 
a new hole and building a snow hut for hydrological work. The original 
hole is no longer workable : we nearly lost the cable there. 

Peter has a tough job at the hole. He did everything humanly 
possible to haul up the cable when the strands got caught in the ice : 
he plunged his bare hands into the icy water to free the cable ana straighten 
it, and th«i with dripping wet hands, went on working in the open air, 
in. 25“ of frost, and a piercing wind., 

I am full of admiration for, and even profoundly moved by tlie 
self-sacrificing work , of our young scientists. Only men who know tlie 
, reason for doing it can work hi such a way— men of Soviet, Socialist 
upbringing. Peter and Eugene, like the rest, of us, know that they are, 
working for science, for their Motherland, for . a great people. And it is 
this knowledge that inspires them in their heroic labour. 
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November 15 . We have stiU not quite recovered from yesterday's 
spot of bother at the hole. 

In the morning Ernst tumed-in. I told him that I would wake Eugene 
at midday~the time for transmitting our next weather report, but I 
myself fell asleep and slept so soundly that it was half an hour after 
transmission time when I woke. True no great damage had been done ; 
at 6 p.m. we can transmit to Rudolf Island two weather reports — ^the 
midday and the evening report. That is the only way to do it on this 
occasion, but in the future we must keep strictly to Ihe timetable, 

Eugene is very tired. He has again been busy for forty hours, 
carrying out observations. After he had compiled the evening weather 
report he crawled back into his sleeping-bag. 

Peter has set up a new "sleeping record." He slept without waking 
for sixteen hours. It is pretty obvious that we are all thoroughly tired 
out. To-morrow we have another arduous job awaiting us : cutting a 
new hole in the ice. 

I must interrupt my entries now to make use of the fine weather and 
do some outdoor work— I have to make a new door for the lobby, I 
can finish the diary before turning-in to-night. 

Eugene asked me to wake him as soon as a star appears ; he wants 
to take our bearings. But I shall let him sleep on, he is worn out 1 As 
fine weather has definitely set in, no doubt the stars will stay out until 
Eugene has rested. 

I was cooking the dinner, and Ernst was contacting Rudolf Island. 
Suddenly he excbimed : 

"They're going to broadcast a recording of the speech Comrade 
Molotov made in the Bolshoy Theatre on the evening of the sixth I" 

I immediately turned down both primuses, stopped cooking the 
dinner and went back into the tent. 

We put on our earphones and listened intently to every word of the 
speech made by the head of the Soviet Government. He spoke of our 
victories, unequalled in any epoch history has ever known ; of our 
immense achievements. 

After dinner Ernst lay down on the skins to rest. He a wonderful 
gift of being able to sleep anjwhere, at any time and in any position ; 
he never suffers from insomnia, and I really believe he could sleep for 
twenty hours at a stretch : but that would be out of the question— four 
times a day, every six hours, he has to contact Rudolf Island by radio ; 
so Ernst takes his sleep in short snatches. 

After a good rest Ernst is always cheerful ; he jokes, and tells amusing 
anecdotes drawn from his numerous voyages in the Arctic. By the way, 
he has parodied the words of a popular song, and now we sing his vision : 
"To drift in distant seas our country sent us." ■ 

A notice, reminiscent of those sometimes seen on provision shops ip 
the mainland, has been stuck up, outside Peter's laboratory. The words 
it bore "No Beer," were written in Eugene's hand, but the idea probably 
originated with Ernst 

November x6. .What a rotten night 1 It was getting on for , 8 . a:m*; , 
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before Peter and I got to sleep. We cannot tell why it was, but we 
tossed and turned all night ; sleep seemed to have forsaken us. 

During the night Ernst wrote a long article for Pravda ; seeing that 
Peter and I were wide awake he offered us a tot of brandy each. We 
drank the brandy, but even that failed to do the trick. Peter then 
crawled out of his sleeping-bag and got two sleeping-tablets. Only after 
taking these did we finally drop off into a sound sleep. 

Four hours later, at midday, Eugene woke us up. 

We had some tea and then got ready for the day’s work. I sharpened 
the icc-picks, while Peter fixed up the "bat” hurricane lamp. Then we 
set out to cut a new hole. Our hydrology has become a nomadic science : 
Peter makes frequent moves from one place to another. 

It was a terrible job cutting the new hole. By the time the second 
shift— Eugene and Ernst — turned up we had already cut an opening in 
the ice (like a shaft) of more than x metre deep. 

The moon is a great help to us, but it would be better stiU if the 
"bat” lamps burned properly. Sad to say, they are a complete failure. 

November xj, Peter and I continued to work together at the new 
hole. One of us used the ice-pick, the other shovelled away the small 
ice witli the spade. Gradually the pit in tlie ice grew deeper. Suddenly 
we struck water, which rapidly began to fill the artificially-made basin, 
on which we had worked for more than twenty-four hours. We could 
not make out what had happened. I brought up a hurricane lamp, and 
then we discovered we had been cutting the hole on an icefield containing 
a concealed fissure ; so there was nothing to do but to abandon the 
half completed work. 

How terribly disappointing I It was such gruelling work that when 
Ernst was relieved he was unable to take the radiograms from Rudolf 
Island ; his hands trembled too much from strain and exhaustion. 
Peter's hands too, were swollen and black ; he painted tlicm with iodine, 
as he hM strained the ligaments. 

Again we set off to search for a new place. It was 10.30 p.m. before 
we finkhed working outdoors. 

This is how the Arctic takes her revenge on us for revealing her 
ageless mysteries. She is constantly erecting new barriers in our path ; 
frequently she destroys the fruits of our labours, compelling us to perform 
one and the same piece of work twice and even three times over, but 
none of her rages intimidates ils. We have never given up and never shall, 

November 18, We experienced severe tremors during the night. 
Every now and then we heard a hollow booming, but now we are used 
to these noises on our floe, and they don’t worry us mudi. However, 
we keep a sharp look out for any changes on the icefield. 

After our morning tea we went out to inspect the fissure. Everything 
. tj^ed out to be normal ;• apparently tlie ice pressure must have taken 
■ place m the north-easti , 

So far the floe has been behaving well ; she "carries” us southwards, 
conscientiously and dutifully. Her dimensions ard imposing : 2W0- 
'inetres-by-4;- 
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On our way back from the fissure we headed straight for the windmill. 
From a distance it looks like a lighthouse ; we fixed a control lamp on 
top of it and when the vanes turn the bright light looks like a beacon. 

Wlien we got back to the tent we brisldy rubbed our checks with 
snow : they had got frostbitten on our way back, walldng in the face 
of the wind in a temperature of 33“ below zero. It was not a very pleas^t 
journey. Even our dog Merry could tell tlie difterence in the diiection 
of the wind : when we were heading for the fissure he ran in front, lively 
and frisky ; but on our homeward journey, with the wind against his 
muzzle, he tucked his tail between his legs with the cold. 

November 19. Peter’s hydrological tent has now been pitched in a 
new place ; we have put a primus-stove and hurricane lamp in it, I 
spent three consecutive hours sewing-up the tent, thrusting the needle 
in and out with bare hands, in a biting wind and a frost of 32*. The 
winch has been placed on a dedge. Peter wasted no time ; he prepared 
the bathometers for lowering to a depth of 1,000 metres. 

Towards evening I began to feel rotten : my head ached, I started 
shivering and had difficulty in breathing. I must have caught another 
cold, but I hope it’s nothing serious. 

News editors are again bombarding us with requests for articles: 
now they want articles on "Six Months' Drift in the Central Polar Basin." 

November 20. This morning the lads all insisted that I stay in my 
sleeping-bag ; I had to submit, as if any one of us should fall seriously 
ill it would mean the other three would have to take on the fourth man’s 
work, for we have no spare hands. Therefore I agreed to stay in for 
the day. 

Eugene took our bearings. Our present position is N. tat. 83°26'. 

Ernst has taken many radiograms congratui^ting us on the occasion 
of our six months’ drift on the North Pole Station. 

Peter took a depth sounding : 3,450 metres. 

The temperature has fallen again : 35° of frost. 

• Peter only had a short rest. It is his second sleepless night. At 
midnight he went off to work again— -to lower the bathometers to a 
depth of 2,500 metres. 

A filling has come out of one of Eugene's teeth. Each day after 
dinner he engages in an amusing form of "self-treatment'' : he gets 'a 
match, cleans the hollow, and replaces the tiny piece of metal with his 
fingers, It is the best that can be done ; as we have no dentist we are 
compelled to resort to these primtive methods. 

We try to consult our medical specialist in all diseases as little as 
possible, for to use Peter's own words, his first-aid might prove to he , 
the patient’s last. 

November 21. It is exactly six months to-day since we landed on the ; , 
ice at the North Pole,' - 

After-breakfast I went along to the fissure and helpi^ Peter: haul up : 
the bathometers from a depth of 2,500 metres. In ah hbur-and a lialt. , v. 
we had hauled .up ii kilometres of cable., iSeh Thiirried back tp tjhe ; . ; 
tent' to ■ wake- up'Pknst- ' V ' 
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A brilliant full moon is lighting up the whole of the camp. How 
glad I am to see it ; we are so fed up with the blizzards ! 

To-day Peter, instead of the usual 20-^4 hours, only took seven 
hours to establish his station at a depth of 1,000 metres. This achieve- 
ment has been due to our placing the sledge and winch by the fissure. 
Peter no longer has to spend hours breaking through the layer of ice 
and clearing the hole ; now the thin sheet of new ice formed over the 
fissure can be broken up in 30-40 minutes. 

In honour of the ‘‘jubilee” I dedded to treat the lads to a liqueur. 
I brought out a bottle of brandy, poured it into a saucepan, added sugar, 
a briquette of coffee, and placed the saucepan containing this ‘‘concoction’’ 
on top of the primus. All of a sudden the saucepan burst into flames, 
which quickly spread to the primus. I seized the blazing saucepan and 
dashed out of the lobby, but the fiery liquid splashed on to my fur shirt 
and hands. It was lucky that I managed to extinguish the flames quickly. 
But my hands still hurt. 

About 8 p.m. our team had assembled in the tent, and we settled 
ourselves on our bunks in festive mood. Ernst was Master of Ceremonies ; 
and announced : 

‘'7.55— put on your earphones 1" 

As usu^, Moscow came on the air punctually. The broadcast had 
been specially arranged for our benefit. Greetings were read out to us, 
and also my radiogram to my electors. Then Volodichka came on the 
air. When I heard her dear voice it seemed as if I had only left home 
yesterday. 

Natalie Petrovna Krenkel and Nadezhda Dmitrievna Shirshova spoke 
after Volodichka. When they had finished their broadcast, the trans- 
mission was switched over to Leningrad, and we heard Anna Viktorovna 
Fedorova speak ; we could teU by the tone of her voice that she was 
very excited. 

The Moscow announcer then took us over to Petrozavodsk, where 
workers’ meetings had nominated me candidate for deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

The concert was broadcast from two towns : artists of the Radio 
Committee gave us a performance from Moscow, while Leonid Utespv’s 
Jazz Band came over from Leningrad. We were very touched by the 
kind speech Utesov made about us. His Jazz Band is extremely popular 
with us out here on the floe. 

We are aU very grateful to the Radio Committee for arranging this 
special broadcast for us. 

After the concert Ernst made the "brandy-coffee liqueur,” I myself, 
refused to have anything to do with the making of it, foi' fedr of burning 
my hands again. 

Up till 3 a.m. we discussed our six mohths of work, and resolved to 
keep on working; , with undiminisheri determination and energy. 

,, Over 1,000 kjiometres of . drift lie behind us, A difficult course lies 
Uhead of us in regions where pressure is likely. We are fully prepared 
to face whatever surprises the Arctic, chooses to spring on us, 
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November 22. At 2.30 p.m. we held a radio conversation with Rudolf 
Island. Our comrades coirgratulated us on our six months’ jubilee, and 
read out letters for us flown from Moscow. 

After a relatively loirg lull the wind has sprung up and is charging 
up our accumulators. Apparently the wind has taken pity on the four 
of us and decided to relieve us of our toil with the bicycle-generator. 

Yesterday we broke the established rule and did not shave for our 
holiday. We had, perforce, to renounce this necessary procedure as the 
temperature in the tent was below zero. 

Eugene now operates the radio quite well, and now and again sends 
over the weather reports to Rudolf Island on his own. 

November 23. We arranged with our comrades on Rudolf Island to 
resume our conversation this morning at 7 a.m., as at 2 p.m. reception 
is bad : there are so many stations on the air at that time that one 
drowns out the otlier. 

We went to bed very late last night, and this morning while lying in 
our sleeping-bags we hstened to Rudolf Island. The "islanders" read 
out letters to us from our wives brought by icebreaker. Although a 
long time had elapsed since the dispatch of these letters from Moscow, to 
us it seemed they had only been written yesterday. We lapped up 
greedily every little news item from home. 

There is only a little bit of the moon left. Outside, darkness reigns : 
at fifteen paces visibility is nil. When Peter, Eugene and I were returning 
from the fissure we nearly lost our way. A big bank of pack ice surrounds 
our floe ; if the lamp on the top of the windmill is not kept alight one 
can roam over the floe for hours brfore finding the tent. 

Eugene has had a minor adventure : When he got up this morning 
we noticed that his nose was scratched and smeared with blood. As 
he was crawling into his sleeping-bag last night he cried out with sudden 
pain. We discovered he had pricki^ himself with a needle accidentally 
left in the bag by the seamstresses. We extracted the needle ana con- 
gratulated Eugene on having got off so lightly ; it might have been a 
lot worse. 

November 24. The wind is still working for us : the accumulators 
are, well charged up. Ernst is delighted ; he can now chat with his radio 
amateurs to his heart’s content. Last night he spent three hours talking 
to his new found friends : two Leningrad amateurs and one short-wave 
amateur from, Sverdlovsk, As for foreign radio amateurs, they .give 
Ernst no peace at all. 

In the night the inside temperature fell to 4“ of frost ; sitting motion- 
less at the radio receiver is no joke in these conditions. This is why 
Ernst is. so keen to carry but Ifls duties as night watch,; punctually, 
every two hours, he leaves the tent to make the.round of the floe, inspectog 
the dumps, and generally seemg that .eveiythmg is in order. , • 

During, the, dnft our icefloe has turned round, The papk ice, which 
previously was, on our west is now to the north of us, while the pack, , 
ice to our north, is. now east of us. : , ,, , . 

All day long we have been hearing a riimbling like gunfire. Qur , floe 
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is rotating more and more violently. We are approaching the north-east 
coast of Greenland where probably there is a considerable piling-up of ice. 

Close to the fissure are large blocks of ice which have broken away 
from our field. They are perched vertically, forming quaint and fantastic 
landscapes. 

November 25. The rumble grew louder in the night. 

Taking our lamps, Ernst and I went off to inspect the floe. So as not 
to lose our bearings we started up the windmill, but it wouldn’t function 
owing to the strong wind. On arriving at the fissure we found no changes, 
and decided to make for home. 

On the way back to the camp we lost our bearings in a blizzard. I 
bore right, and Ernst turned left. . . . And tlius we wandered about 
in the dark, till suddenly we bumped into one another near an ice-block. 
This ice-block seemed familiar to me. Once more we set off in search 
of our camp, and found omrselves some way beyond it. 

When we returned we were covered in snow from head to foot, and 
proceeded to brush each other down with the broom. 

I issued a warning to Peter, Ernst and Eugene : 

"No one must go far from the camp when the windmill isn’t working. 
If one of us goes out and fails to return within half an hour a rocket 
must be sent up.” 

Eugene took our bearings (for breaks had appeared in the clouds) 
and announced : 

"In twenty-four hours we have drifted another ii miles southwards." 

The coast of Greenland is drawing nearer and nearer. Our position 
now is 83°I4' N, Lat., 5°o5' W. Long. 

November 26. Shirshov toiled late into the night, working up his 
observations of the sea depths. Recently we crossed an underwater 
elevation, which was a kilometre higher than the surrounding ocean 
bed. 

This morning at exactly 7 a.m. we heard a voice coming over the 
radio : "Hallo, hallo ! Rudolf calling 1 ” In answer to our recent request 
the comrades read out to us articles from issues of Pravda which had 
been delivered to the island by icebreaker. 

At 8 a.m. the broadcast ended ; however, we did not go to sleep 
again, but discussed the Pravda articles. Later Eugene left us and went 
ofi to carry out magnetic observations. 

Peter received a radiogram, informing him that a meeting of workers 
at Dniepropetroysk had nominated him as candidate for deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. , 

lam very pleased that two of our party have been nominated candi- 
dateis. After telling me the good news, Peter went off to titrate his 
samples, 

We have all observed a. strange tendency of late : wenonstantly feel 
drowsy : can this be the effect of the polar might? If so, why didn’t I 
experience this drovroiness on other : occasions ; for example, wheh I 
worked at the Franz, Josef Land and Cape Qielyuskin polar stations ? 

I briied fiiyself with bouselm^ duties;; I brought in para^, filled 
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up the lamps, fed our fifth pal— Merry, inspected the dumps, mended 
my fur shirt again. 

These taslcs completed I cooked the dinner : mushi’oom soup ■with 
pearl barley, powdered meat with buckwheat ponidge ; stewed fiuit, 
We all ate heartily, though we are tired enough of these concentrates. 

In the afternoon Eugene continued his magnetic observations; 
afterwards he determined our position. 

We have had a record drift f In twenty-four hours our floe has 
drifted 13 miles southwards I We are now taking our leave of the 83rd 
parallel. 

All day long the gale has blown without pause ; the gale velocity 
reached 10 metres a second. The sky is clear-, the stars shine brightly, 
but they cannot replace tlie moon. Ground-wind sweeps over our floe. 
The temperature stands at 29° of frost. The wind cuts your cheeks — 
it is impossible to remain outdoors for long. 

At II p.m. Peter boiled up a kettle and had a shave. 

"Well, well, now you look as handsome as the hero in a fairy tale,” 
joked Eugene. Eugene, by the way, has grown quite an imposing beard. 

Ernst has taken a long radiogram from my electors in Petrozavodsk. 

I cannot sleep for joy and excitement. How I long at this moment 
to be able to spend even a few hours with my electors. 

November 27. It was nearly morning when at last I fell asleep ; all 
the time the feeling of excitement never leaves me. At times I can 
hardly believe it possible that they want to elect me— ex-sailor in the 
tsarist navy, ex-tumer-^to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R, It is 
the Stalin Constitution that raises me to tlie rank of a statesman I 

Ernst had us aU jumping out of our bags with his cheery shout : 

"Come lads, get up, tea's ready. Look sharp, eagles I” 

All through the night, while Ernst is on watch, he takes great care 
not to 4isturb us. 

Ernst, his fingers numb with cold, stood in the teetli of the gale 
making pencil entries in the log, after re-setting the automatic recorder 
in the meteorological tent. He had to blow on his hands to warm them. 
By contrast it is so cosy in the tent, while the blizzard rages all round us. 

At 7.30 p.m. a special Arctic edition of "Latest Radio, News" was 
broadcast from Moscow, Once again we commented on announcer 
Golovina’s jpleasant voice. 

The drift is stiH carrying us swiftly southwards. To-day we are 
already at N, Lat. 82'’54'. Only litlie more than 200 kilometres to the 
nearest coast. ... Sometimes, it seems to us that we can smell the 
land, but alas I it only seems so. 

November 28, When on night watch Ernst every two hours, enters - 
in a special log, data concerning the weather in our region. . This log wit 
he of great value to weathm forecasters, Useful too, will be dur:regu]m 
observations of . the Aurora Borealis. 

We have fixed a rope running frona,the camp to the much, a distaiice 
of about a kilometre, so that duimg a strong bjizizard- we cto get about 
by holding on to this rope, without any risk bf lo^g our way- We hadi . 
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to use all the silk ropes from our general storehouse and the dumps. We 
have named this new contraption the "trolleybus line,” or simply the 
“trolleybus." 

November 29. Shirshov and I harnessed ourselves to sledges, and 
holding on to the "trolleybus” set off for the hydrological tent at the 
fissure ; it was quite dark. On arriving at the fissure we set up the 
winch on the sledge and cleared the hole which, as usual, was frozen 
over. Peter then proceeded to establish the routine hydrological station. 

In the last few days the weather has become much colder. During 
the day even in the Hving-tent the thermometer registers about 5° of 
frost. The only way we can warm ourselves is with food : we try to 
eat it as hot as possible, and often scald ourselves in the process. 

Eugene got very chilled to-day. This evening he crawled into his 
bag, and we dished him out some hot tea with a dash of brandy in it. 
Eugene drank it appreciatively and said in a weak voice : "Thanks for 
wanning me up I . . .” 

During the night I was unable to sleep, I kept worrying over Peter, 
who should have returned long ago : finally, Ernst and I set off for the 
fissure. It transpired that Peter had paid out the full length of the 
cable — ^4,220 metres — ^but still the lead had not touched bottom. Only 
a relatively short distance now lies between our floe and the coast of 
Greenland, and none of us had expected such extreme depths in this 
region. 

There is nothing for it but to lengthen the cable by another two or 
three hundred metres. The Arctic is setting us ever increasing problems. 

November 30. By 8 a.m. we had finished hauling up the lead on the 
winch from the sea bottom. 

Eugene was busy making gravitational observations tiU late in the 
evening. 

Just before midnight Peter went off again to carry out hydrological 
observations-^to lower the bathometers to a depth of 3,500 metres. 
After completing the hydrological station he will take another depth 
sounding : we should not like the region over which our floe is now 
drifting to remain uninvestigated. 

There will be a blizzard. The barometer is falling rapidly. 


DECEMBER 

Deember x. Ernst was a long time getting oft to sleep ; he complained 
of pains in the heart. On Peter’s advice, he took some drops, but they 
had no effect, Ernst spent a sleepless night, tossing uneasily from side 
to side. I wonder what we can do to help him ? 

To-day the Arctic edition of "Latest Radio News” has again broadcast 
information about our work. These marks of attention are Very 
encouraging, and we discuss the remarkable prospects the future holds 
for, our drfft 'with increasing, enthusiasm. Personally, I , think we shall 
be spendmg seyeral.more months on the floe, and that we shall not only 
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carry out all the scientific work we set out to do, but shall do a bit over 
and above it, This will be an additional contribution to knowledge of 
the Central Arctic. 

There is no wind, a dead calm, yet we are Still drifting rapidly south- 
wards. Our position is N. Lat. 82‘’46'. It seems a bit out of place now, 
for us to call ourselves North Pole Station ; on a straight line we are 
roughly 800 kilometres from the Pole. 

Round about midnight Ernst felt slightly better and started contacting 
Rudolf Island radio station. He took a number of radiograms from our 
relatives, friends, and also from strangers, all congratulating the four 
of us on our six montlis’ drift. 

December 2. Ernst has again been suffering from pains in the heart, 
and Peter has taken him in hand seriously, giving him all kinds of drops. 
After Ernst had taken the drops to-day, he felt a little better. Definitely, 

I am beginning to have faith in Peter as a physician. 

All the same, the polar night is taking toll of our health, appetite 
and sleep. We now eat and sleep less than we did in the summer-time, 
when the never-setting sun of the polar day shone down on us. This 
decline in our health is very notic^ble, alfliough there are some who 
consider that the polar night has no effect on man. Now we only eat 
with appetite and zest at dinner-time ; in the morning and evening we 
eat very little. 

There is, definitely, considerable ice pressure taking place off the 
coast of Greenland. We are holding everytliing necessary in readiness 
in case this becomes serious ; the pressure— -if it, comes— -won't take us 
unawares ; we shall be able to save ah the essential materials for our 
work and life on the floe. 

If we are forced to abandon the living-tent we shall build a snow hut 
for our living quarters. The most essential articles for human existence 
on the ice are the sleeping-bags, and we must hold on to these come 
what may. 

We hear over the radio, with pride, that the Stakhanovite emulation 
movement is spreading more and more widely throughout the country, 
a number of factories having already achieved great results. I am very 
glad. Production has increased as a direct result of the growth of the 
Stakhanovite movement, which permeates every aspect of ,onr national 

life. . 

December 3. Last night brought us all a great deal . of excitement : 
Ernst took a telegram informing him that he had been nominated 
candidate for deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. by the 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of Bashkiria, Eugene by the 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Kirghizia, Peter by the town of 
Dniepropetrovsk. , 

We dould talk of nothing else till iour in the morning, congratulating 
one another pn the confidence that had .been. placed in us. 

We have /^so had a disappointment the Geritral, Electoral Com- 
mission has advised us that pom stations numbering less than twenty-five 
persons will be unable to participate in the elections to the. Supreme, , 
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Soviet of the U.S.S.R. We feel very unhappy at not being able to vote 
for the candidates in the bloc of communists and non-party men. 

Eugene continued to work up the data of his observations on gravita- 
tion. Peter titrated his samples. 

I have discovered from the congratulatory messages sent by Volodichka 
and my brother Sasha, that my birthday was not on November 13, as I 
thought, but on November 26. I got the dates mixed up, . , . 

December 4. To-day Peter titrated his samples till 6 p.m. ; then he 
ran out of distilled water and had to interrupt the work. 

During the day I felt terribly tired and longed to lie down for an 
hour, to rest. Finally, I lay on my bunk and read material on the history 
of the Bolshevik Party. 

The weather is horribly dismal and overcast; it makes one feel 
depressed. 

December^. A violent snow storm is raging in the region of our 
drift. 

To-day our Motherland has a universal holiday : Constitution Day. 
In honour of the holiday we hoisted over the icefloe the State flag of 
the U.S.S.R. and a banner bearing a portrait of Comrade Stalin. I 
wondered how we could best celebrate to-day's national holiday, 

Ernst and Eugene have received a number of congratulatory messages 
from their constituents. 

It will soon be 200 days since we have been uninterruptedly carrying 
out our scientific work on the drifting floe. The time has sped by 
unheeded. One day has given place to the next in intense work of 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day, and sometimes even the whole twenty- 
four hours without a break. 

We have decided that if Moscow informs us of their intention to 
send planes for our removal we shall ask for the transfer to be postponed ; 
we shall then be able to complete a series of interesting scientific obser- 
vations. The region in which we are now drifting is totally unexplored. 

The floe has begun to rotate considerably ; each day it turns clockwise 
6° to 7“. Owing to this, we occasionally have to interrupt the measuring 
of magnetic variations (although to-day Eugene has stuck to his obser- 
vatory to do this work). However, the rapid rotation of the floe does not 
appear to affect the other scientific observations. 

Peter’s hydrological work is a great strain on liim : the wind, the 
icy water, the blizzards and also the long hours he spends at the hole. , . . 
Torday, as soon as he came back from the hole he warmed himself, and 
then straightway sat down to write an article for Leningradskaya Pravda. 
After -finishing article he again set to work on his computations. 

Altogether from the commencement of our drift we have taken 
depth-soundings at fifteen points, established hydrological stations at 
twenty-six points (from fifteen to twenty-four levels), and carried out a 
large number of cuirerit-meter observations. 

; Peter suddenly interrupted the thread of my .thoughts, exclaiming,: 

■ .‘^One thousand; two hundred and thirty kilometres 1" 

"PtOin Where to. where ?" I aske^ ' 
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"That’s the total distance, to date, covered by the floe since the 
beginning of our drift. . . 

The clouds have dispersed, and brilliant stars have appeared in the 
sky. According to Eugene’s reckoning we have again drifted south-west ; 
the coast of Greenland comes steadily nearer. 

At 7 p.m., after transmitting the weather report to Rudolf Island, 
we listened to a broadcast concert specially aiTanged for men at frontier- 
posts and polar stations. 

Afterwards I gave the lads a talk on the Stalin Constitution. We 
spent a long time discussing our Motherland, our victories, and the 
struggle being waged against the enemies of the people. 

In fact we all became so engrossed in our conversation that we missed 
hearing "Latest Radio News’’ from Moscow. 

December 6. Not a breath of wind ; the accumulators are low, and 
Ernst can only transmit radiograms and articles to Rudolf Island when 
we turn our bicycle-generator. It takes two of us to work it, a third 
relieving one of the two after every hundred words transmitted. We 
have made it a rule on this job not to smoke, as the air in tlie tent must 
be kept pure. 

After the transmission Peter got some wire and tools and began 
lengthening the cable. 

Meanwhile I was so busy with various jobs that I quite forgot to 
feed Merry ; but his impatience soon drew my attention ; he trotted up 
to me in the kitchen where I was working, lay down at my feet and 
started whining. I gave him an extra big plateful of food which he 
quickly gulped down and then started frisking all over the place. 

I must give Peter his due : he has plenty of patience. He puts his 
heart and soul into lengthening the cable I It is a splendid quality to 
possess ; no wonder his scientific work goes so w^. . . . To-day, 
however, Peter met with failure. After spending all day on the cable,, 
he discovered that something had gone wrong. Peter was very upset. 

It will mean starting this work all over again to-morrow 

In the tent the temperature remains at 3® to 5® above zero. My feet 
. get terribly cold. It makes me wretched to look at them, they're so 
dirty 1 Of course, this is hardly to be wondered at— this is the . seventh 
month since we last saw a bath. 

I have decided to break off my entries and go out to the storehouse ; 

I Will finish the diary to-night. \ ' 

While I was working in the storehouse I had such bad pains in my . ' - 
heart that I thought my end had come. ... This, however, is the 
Very last thing I wrant ; there is still a lot of work for me to do for my 
country. But each day our life grows shorter! , : , , : 

I went back to the tent, took some "drops, and got into my sleeping* 
'bag..,.;.' .V, ■ 

: Just before I topped off Peter gave me soine good news ; . 

"I’ve discovCTed the secret of joining' the cable," he said; "now the .. 
.work will.go with aswing.” , = : ■' : ■ ,= 

December : Ernst, had barely, transmitted,' the .morning 
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report when the aerial suddenly collapsed. We all went out to raise it 
and fix it up again. 

We have had some sad news. Radio operator Sima Ivanov — one of 
the memhers of our air expedition to the North Pole— has died after 
an illness. Always calm, kind and cheerful, he was a remarkable person 
and a good comrade. Though young, Sima had spent many years in 
the Arctic ; he had been radio-operator at the Matochkin Shar polar 
station ; had taken part in the Chelyuskin voyage, and had made 
several polar flights. We have lost a good friend. , , . 

After we had finished setting up the aerial we returned to the tent ; 
suddenly we smelt something burning. We looked all over the place 
and eventually discovered that a cable lying on Ernst’s sleeping-bag was 
emitting sparks, which had scorched the wool. 

When Peter had his cable ready we hauled the winch on a sledge to 
the hydrological tent. There Peter lit tlie primus and got down to work. 

Eugene made an exact reckoning of the length of our drift. 

We had mashed potatoes for dinner to-day, for the first time. We 
have not prepared this dish before, as we only have dried potatoes, which 
take a lot of cooking. To-day I used the handle of the icepick for a 
pestle : I pounded the potatoes to a powder, and added milk and butter, 
The result turned out to be very tasty. Everyone praised this rare 
"delicacy.’' 

Peter did not return till 1 a.m. He had been establishing a hydrological 
station at a depth of 1,500 metres. 

December 8 . Peter came into the tent with the announcement : 

"The lead has touched bottom, time for the cable to be wound 
up.” 

So Eugene, Peter and I went off to the winch. Shortly afterwards 
we were joined by Ernst. The ocean beneath us is 3,680 metres deep. 

When the cable was wound up Eugene, Ernst and I returned to -ffie 
camp, Peter remained at the hole, where he proceeded to lower the 
bathometers to a depth of 3,500 metres. 

Towards evening Peter came to fetch me again, and together we 
hauled the bathometers to the surface. 

After finishing this job, we dismantled "Shirshov’s farm” as Ernst 
calls the hydrological tent. We loaded all the gear, etc., on a couple of 
sledges and hauled them 200 metres away from the fissure. We always 
do ttiis after a sounding so as to safeguard om: hydrological instruments 
iuid the winch in case of sudden icHamming, 

Dinner was veiy late to-day. We were all feeling dead beat, Peter 
turned-in immediately after dinner and fell asleep. I, too, felt drowsy, 
but I decided to stay awake arid listen to tlie evening edition of "Latest 
Radio New{5.” . 

Eugene has settled in a conier of tlie tent on the skins. He is checking 
the chronometers and : preparing the instruments for gravitational 
■ measurements. j ' 

peeimher Eugene should have taken a short rest to-day, but he 
nearly always' refuses to rest, saying *'J can't. sit around with notliing 
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to do.” Whenever he does have a few hours to spare, he studies English, 
of which he has quite a fair knowledge. 

I fed Merry, then returned to the tent and wrote an article for Red 
Star. 

Eugene attempted to carry out gravitational observations, but was 
compelled to call it ofi : our floe is in restless mood, and the instruments 
quiver from the constant tremors caused by the shifting ice. 

The wind has started to blow harder. Although it is dark out here, 
it is nevertheless, pleasant to see our red banners fluttering in the strong 
wind. The flags of North Pole Station now fly over the camp all the 
time, as election day to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is drawing 
near. This day will be one great holiday throughout the country — z. 
holiday also for us — her "plenipotentiary representatives in the Central 
Polar Basin" (as our team was called in one of the messages received 
from the Homeland). 

We heard an international review over the radio. Our hearts were 
filled with indignation when we heard how the Fascists are bombing 
Barcelona, killing unarmed civilians, women and children. 

For the first time the edge of the moon has shown itself above the 
horizon. Now, with the moon shining it is appreciably lighter. 

On the whole, it is none too pleasant living on an icefloe in the polar 
night. We are drifting towards the coast of Greenland ; at times the 
coastline seems quite close ; it seems tiiat at any moment our floe might 
crash against the cliffs. ... 

We have made it the night watch’s duty to keep 'a constant eye on 
the state of the floe and on any changes in the weather. 

December lo. I got up early and Med potatoes ; we all had a good 
breakfast. Afterwards I proceeded to give the kitchen a thorough turn 
out. 

Ernst helped me. 

Eugene continues with his gravitational observations. 

Peter is making distilled water. 

We have received a cordial message from Spitzbergen, sent by the 
Soviet miners at the Barentsburg pits. The comrades teU us they expect 
us home in March and are getting the, baths ready for us, . / . They 
know how to tempt us I 1 wouldn’t say no to a hot bath at this moment I 

A blizzard is rising. To ensure sufficient food while the bihszard 
lasts (we never know now long it will rage) , I brought in a fresh tin of 
foodstuffs and a drum of paraffin. When I opened the tin I found, the , 
contents had frozen — ^the whole of this frozen mass had to he broken up 
with a hammer, even the sweets and chocolate. The tin must have been 
badly sealed, and let in water. All the rusks are spoiled ; nor does the 
powdered meat look too good. . 

Eugene wanted to take our bearings by the stars, but the weather is 
too foul ; ihe whole sky is covered vKth tiiick ciqud. , ^ 

December 'it. The yiolent bli^ard continues at a distance of half 
a metre one can no longer distinguish a manis - form. G^e veloaty, - 
reaches 12 metres a second, ’^ichever way one tons qiie sees nothing,-’ 
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but snow ^id still more snow. It is only by exerting all our strength 
that we can push open the tent flap. 

Peter took himself off to the kitchen to distil water. Wliat quantities 
he uses 1 

I occupied myself in mending the spade ; nowadays we have it with 
us everywhere, to clear ourselves a path in the snow. 

At midday Ernst transmitted the weather report to Rudolf Island 
and took a large number of radiograms, including one for me, from 
Volodichka. 

I played a game of chess with Ernst : needless to say, my diess- 
teacher won. 

After that I went off to the kitchen ; it is ray turn to cook the dinner 
to-day. 

Towards evening I inspected the dumps, fed Merry, and started the 
windmill. 

How fickle the Arctic weather is ! The blizzard has suddenly died 
down and everything is calm aU around. The clouds have dispersed, 
the sky is clear and the moon has appeared. Our spirits rose immediately. 
We assembled in the living-tent and drank tea together ; we talked for 
long about the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. In the 
Far East, apparently, the elections have already begun, and I can well 
imagine the excitement in Khabarovsk and Vladivostok — the streets 
thronged and tumultuous. 

All the same, we are disappointed at not being able to record our 
votes. Our compensation is that all four of us have been nominated as 
deputies to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. ; of this we are very 
proud. 

31° of frost to-day. The wind is blowing from the north which is 
causing us great anxiety, as we are being driven towards the coast of 
Greenland — ^to the north-eastern foreland. With the wind in this quarter 
we might very weU be driven on to the rocks. However, we have become 
so accustomed to the ice conditions that we a,re confident our expedition 
will end happily. Even if only one of us should survive, that one will 
be able to bring the results of our work to the mainland. The fruits of 
our six mouths' work will not be lost ; the most important part of it 
has already been transmitted to Moscow. 

Shortly after midbnight Eugene took our bearings by the stars,; I 
gave him a hand. We shall soon know our new position. 

Ernst switched on the radio and a prolonged, thunderous "hurrah” 
filled our tent. 

"What's that ?" I asked. . 

- "Khabarovsk calling,’' answered Ernst. "The elections have already 
begim there." 

lieifet^er xz. To-day Eugene, continued to ■ carry out gravitational 
obSefyations, To-morrow he :will study the entries on his three days? 
,'w6rfc .. 

-En^t riiade tea and heated up the buckwheat porridge! We all ate 
,om'bre^ast\with relish.; ■ , !■" 




I worked outdoors, pouring paraffin, and without noticing it I got 
ray fingers frost-bitten. If I had not found out in time I might have 
lost my hands. At least, so Peter, our medico, teUs me. 

We are being driven closer and closer to the coast of Greenland. 
We discussed what we should do if our floe broke. I suggested that the 
discussion be postponed till evening, so as not to damp our holiday spirit. 

To-day the Soviet people are electing their representatives to the 
supreme organ of the State. 

Sitting at the radio receiver Ernst tells us of the wonderful spirits 
of the people throughout the country. 

The State flag of the U.S.S.R, and the flag of the North Pole Station 
continue to flutter over our camp. The moon breaks through the clouds 
now and again, lighting up the flag and, on it, the silhouette of Comrade 
Stalin. We treasure this flag of ours, and at the end of the drift, we 
intend to bring it back with us to Moscow. 

After dinner I read Henri Barbusse’s book, “Stalin!” Thoughts of our 
country, of Moscow, are inevitably linked with Stalin, the man who has 
devoted his entire life to the revolutionary cause. Though he is now 58 
he does more work than any of us. 

Removing his earphones, Ernst announced : 

"In Moscow the polling stations are now closing, and the seals are 
being removed from the ballot boxes.” 

We all feu silent, as if we oursdves were present at this event. I 
can just imagine the enthusiasm throughout the entire country. 

During the night I took down the flags, and made the round of the 
camp : I must now get a little sleep, arid after that start d.igging out all 
■ our gear; Now, especiaUy, we must be vigilant ; at any moment we 
must be prepared for an unpleasant encounter with the cliffs of Greenland. 

December 13. This morning Ernst read to us the sketch he had written 
for Ptavda during the night. He writes well and humorously. 

I fed Merry. Later Eugene caUed me ; the stars had appeared and 
he was about to take our bearings. 

We now find ourselves 10 miles south or the Sazid parallel. 

We have started up the windmiU. I think the accumulators should 
charge up well to-day. 

I often think uncomplimentary thoughts about the factory that 
produced the “bat” hurricane lamps for our expedition, ..Th^e lamps 
are always going wrong, they only give a diiri light, and snibke continu- 
ously, The kitchen is covered with layers of so6t. In short these “bats'' 
are useless for the polar night. We swear that when we return to the 
mainland we will make the factory manager use these larrips for his own 
lighting arrangements,- That will make hiiri sit up I - 

Moscow radio informs us that the Danish East-Greenland ' V^ 
Coinpany “Nanpk" has kindly offered us the rise of its food dumps and 
emergency mdio stations, if the icefloe should reach the poast of Grebn- , 
land : the whaling company's rriost riortherly hut ib at Latitude yfi^so'. . , 

We thanked the company for their kirid offer ; however, we prrfer 
living on our own well-tried floe to living on the coast of Greenland, ' 
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particularly as the floe is behaving in the most exemplary fashion, gets 
up to no tricks and serves us obediently. 

We listened to "Latest Radio News" : polling at the elections to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. took place throughout the country in an 
atmosphere of tremendous enthusiasm. It was a memorable day for all. 

We sent the following message to Moscow : 

"We rejoice and live in unison with the whole of the Soviet people, 
the whole of our country." 

December 14. This morning I woke up with a severe headache. As 
soon as I had dressed and had breakfast I went out. 

We all suffer from headaches, probably caused by the smoke from 
the lamps. Once more we would like a few words with the factory- 
manager who was responsible for the making of these unspeakable 
lamps. . . . 

Ernst and I set off for the fissure. We hauled the sledges, on which 
we loaded the tent and hydrological instruments. At the fissure we cut 
a hole, and set the tent up on its former site. 

At mid-day Ernst took a thrilling radiogram, informing us that the 
foul' of us had been elected to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

I told the lads that I would devote all my life to the Party and would 
always work like, a Bolshevik ; I would never let down my country or 
the Bolshevik Party 1 

The lads, too, were very excited, and each took an oath of loyalty 
to the Motherland and the Soviet people. 

Eugene, in his hut, was carrying out magnetic observations. 

Peter titrated samples from the hydrological station, so as to empty 
the phials, then went off to bis tent to continue with his hydrological 
observations. Taking advantage of an interval between scientific observa- 
tions Peter wrote a message to his constituents. 

In the evening we all assembled once more. The damp affects us badly : 
our joints, arms and legs ache. This probably accounts for our tiring so 
quickly. 

Ernst says that our icefloe now resembles a triangle, each angle measur- 
ing some 3 or 4 kilometres. A territory good enough for four men ! 

December 15. I spent a sleepless night, Ernst was on watch ; making 
the round of the camp he was most surprised to discover that I, too, 
was on the prowl. 

During the last few days I have been keeping a sharp lookout on the 
movement of the, ice. We are now drifting in a region where special 
vigilance is essential. 

In the morning we again loaded the winch and scientific equipment 
on to the sledge and hauled it to the fissure. 

Hauling was hard work ; the snow had not yet packed down after 
the recent blizzard and we sank knee-deep at every step. If considerable 
iceprtesur0 occurs and we have to move the camp to another floe, we won't 
be able to take much with us. To-day it took the four of us to haul one 
winch. By the time we got to the fissure we were soaked through with 
sweat. 
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Peter stayed at the fissure to establish a hydrological station at a 
depth of 1,000 metres, while the rest of us returned to the camp. 

Yesterday I jabbed my hand with a rusty file, and now my palm has 
swollen, and I am unable to move my fingers. Following Peter’s instruc- 
tions, Eugene put a hot fomentation on my hand at the same time 
announcing in pompous tones ; 

“You are relieved of all duties . . 

During the day we received from the Central Electoral Commission 
official confirmation of our election as deputies to the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. We sat down to write radiograms to our constituents. 

In the evening we heard over the radio that throughout the land 
enthusiastic demonstrations had taken place in honoin: of the newly- 
elected Supreme Soviet of the U.S,S.R. 

At midnight Peter again went off to work the winch, to lower the lead 
to sea bottom and take a depth sounding. 

The moon shines brilliantly, lighting up our camp ; at times we even 
find ourselves forgetting that this is the polar night ! 

The temperature is now 24° below zero. 

The tent, as usual, is snowed under. It is a job tr5dng to clear the tent 
immediately after a blizzard for the snow is as fine as dust : we have to 
wait until it packs down a bit, before we start digging operations. 

December 16. Peter turned up at 3 a.m. and woke us with the 
words : 

'Tve lowered the lead to the bottom and now I want you to wind up 
the cable.” 

We all tumbled out of our bags, though Peter protested again at my 
taking part in the work. As our p^sician he considers that my injured 
hand requires rest : we argued for a long time. Finally he put forward the 
conclusive argument : 

"The time is now a critical one ; we can't leave the camp with no one 
on watch.” 

So I agreed reluctantly to stay on camp watch till the lads came back. 
While I awaited their return I made some tea, and when they came back 
a hot breakfast was ready for them. 

Soon after breakfast Peter went ofi again to the hole, where he lowered 
bathometers to a depth of 2,500 metres, which will complete the hydro- 
logical station. 

Ernst is continually receiving messages of congratulations addressed 
to us from the mainland. Some of the senders likened us to the legendary 
knights and heroes of old. Legendary knights, indeed 1 We coiild not 
help laughing. My height is 5 feet 3^ inches. Ernst is the tallest of us. 
However, we all assumed the name of some hero of the Russian epics; 
Ernst became Ilya Muromets, Peter — ^Alyo^a Popovich. Eugene was 
nicknamed Solovei-Razboinik, while I became Ruslan arid, Ludmila. 

Carrying put my duties as watch entailed a half-hourly round of the 
camp, inspecting the floe. At last T could bear the monotony of it no: 
longer, and hurried oft to "Shirshov’s farm” where I helped Peter haul 
up the cable. 
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After that we loaded the hydrological equipment on to the sledge 
and hauled it back to camp. 

We each had a tot of brandy at dinner. The blizzard had prevented 
a celebration on polling day, so we were celebrating to-day. 

At dinner I called for a toast to the health of Comrade Stalin, who has 
raised our people, every one of us, out of poverty and subjection. Owing 
to him, we four ordinary citizens have won fame and popularity ; and 
have been given the opportunity to do work of the utmost scientific 
importance. 

Eugene and I took our bearing by the stars, after which he became 
engrossed in his computations, while I read Henri Barbusse’s book, 
"StaUn.” 

December 17. Taking advantage of the exceptionally bright moon, I 
cut up a supply of food for Merry. All the time I was doing this he frisked 
around me yapping like a little devil. Our dog certainly likes his food 1 

Ernst and Peter cleared away the snow from the living-tent. During 
the past few days the snow has piled so high that we find it quite a difficult 
job to get out of the tent ; indeed, we have to crawl out. 

I brought out all the rockets from the storehouse. Land is looming 
close now. and we are constantly on the alert, like hares, expecting ice 
pressure to occur at any moment. This does not mean we are afraid or 
losing our nerve. Far from it. But we have wisely provided for every- 
thing in case of emergency. I got out an expeditionary tent from the 
general storehouse and put it on the sledge together with the emergency 
equipment. We are drifting in the Arctic Ocean, with danger close at 
hand, but we haven't lost our heads. 

Eugene put his bunk to rights. An interesting phenomenon is occur- 
ring ; our warm breath settles on the walls of the tent in the form of hoar- 
frost ; directly the temperature in the tent rises the frost begins to thaw 
and runs down the steel tubing on to the upper bunks, in which Peter and 
Eugene sleep. During the night Eugene had to get up several times, as 
his sleeping-bag had got wet : a rubber curtain had to be fixed up to 
protect his bunk.. Our "breath" will now run clear of his bunk, 

As it was quite light during the night, I left the tent and examined the 
fissure on its eastern side. 

We are aUin fine spirits. True, there Is a general feeling of fatigue and 
exhaustion. Obviously this is due to the fact that we have not had one 
single day’s rest and live in crowded quarters, with insufficient sleep, 

December 18. When Ernst is on night watch he reads. 

"I know .the state of the camp by the various sounds," he says. 

And it is true ; Ernst reacts quickly to the slightest rustle. When 
he hears a suspicious noise he immediately leaves tlie tent, takes a good 
look roimd, and if everything is in order he returns to his interrupted 
occupation, it is only when a man is thoroughly familiar with the 
Arctic and has :spent many years in the Far North, &at be can, trust his 
e^s to, this extent. 

„ Ernst tinkered with his radio receiving set foir hours, He has changed 
the valy^. ^ain, , and examined the wiring. ; , 
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I did some work at the dumps. But there is such a biting wind that 
it is impossible to stay out long ; the wind even pierces through our fur 
shirts. 

Later Eugene and I took our bearings by the stars. Our floe is now 
at N.Lat. 8i°44'. Already we are three more miles south of the Rudolf 
Island parallel. 

As the speed of the drift increases Eugene has not time enough to 
work up his data on gi-avitation. He gets less and less sleep. Peter, too, 
has a great deal of work on hand ; hydrological stations have to be 
established far more frequently than hitherto. 

Ernst and I do all we can to help our young scientists ; we have 
released them both from any domestic or culinary duties. 

December 19. The wind blew all through the night and made a good 
job of charging up our accumulators. 

The floe continues to drift southwards ; we can no longer call ourselves 
the most northerly people in the world : we would be doing a grave 
injustice to our comrades on Rudolf Island 1 

Peter spent the whole day distilling water from ice ; by evening he 
had distilled about 2 litres. 

I cooked the dinner, or rather heated it up : we had the soup left over 
from yesterday when tlie lads complained it was on the sour side ; so 
to-day I threw some snow into it, added salt and pepper, and thought the 
result not too bad. ... 

Eugene worked up the data obtained from his observations. 

Suddenly Merry started barking ; thinking that perhaps another 
bear had come to visit us, I dash^ outside. It transpired, however, 
that Merry was barking for quite a different reason :■ ice pressure had 
started at the fissure, accompanied by the booming noise ^atacterastic 
of the phenomenon. 

As I have already remarked, the greater the speed of our drift, the more 
work Peter and Eugene have to do ; formerly Peter established a hydro- 
logical station every fourteen or fifteen days, now the interval has been 
halved : Peter spends as long as thirty-six consecutive hours at the hole, 
drawing water samples from varying levels. 

The other lads, too, have to put in at least twelve to fourteen hours’ 
work a day. 

I have undertaken all general duties ; whenever possible Ernst helps 
me. My old trade of turnw coines in tseful. Frequently I have to solder 
some part of our apparatus or to repair an ihstfUmeht, to ihehd the oil 
tanks. This is where my previous experience- comes in handy : no kind , 
of knowledge is ever superfluous, 

December ao. Our accumulators are well Charged up, which rnafces it 
possible for us to write and transmit articles every day. By now we niust 
have satisfied all the news editors Wdth whom w6 have .been connected 
since the beginning of bur drift. : ' ' . ^ 

In tire morning Eugene checked up the chfenometers and cqmrnenced' ■ 
gravitational observations. ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ", , 

We have saved Fugene's bunk ^ the ; unpleasant "floodirigs,:'.' ’ , 
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but now the water drips on to my sleeping-bag so that I, too, have had to 
fix up a curtain to protect myself. 

To escape the ''waterfall” completely is impossible, unless we stopped 
breathing altogether. It cannot be helped ; I'll have to dry the bag 
each morning over the lamp. 

Once again there's a blizzard, and a sharp, gusty wind is blowing. 
It's difficult to work outdoors, the wind nearly blows one off one's feet. 
Every now and again we hear a rumbling beneath the tent : the echo of 
the ice jamming in our region. 

I fed Merry and inspected the dumps. Later, lying flat on the snow, 
I cleared the tent entrance. 

I had a hard job hauling a drum of paraffin and a tin of food from 
the dump to our tent. After this I felt too exhausted to stay out any 
longer. ... 

During the past two days we have drifted 20 kilometres to the south- 
west. 

December 21. Peter distilled another litre of water and started doing 
titrations. 

At dinner we drank a toast to Comrade Stalin — ^lie is 58 years old 
to-day. With all our hearts we wished him good health. 

A star peeped through the clouds and Eugene went off to take our 
bearings, but before he could set up the instruments cloud had again 
covered the sky. We are having no luck at all to-day in determining 
our position. 

When the wind abates we intend to establish a hydrological station. 
The floe is drifting so rapidly that we are already being carried past the 
region where we had planned to take a depth sounding, 

To-day it is exactly seven months since we have been on the floe. 

For evening tea all four of us assembled in the living-tent. Two lamps 
burned brightly. The temperature was only 4“ above zero in the tent 
but the steaming aromatic tea warmed us up — ^the finest drink in the 
world. 

We talked for a long time of our plans for future work. 

December 22. At last we managed to determine our position, which 
is N. Lat. 8 i°oy'. 

In four days the floe has drifted 37 miles. The speed of our drift 
steadily increases. 

Eugene announced triumphantly: 

"We are already half-way through, the polar night ; every day now 
brings us nearer to the moment when the sun appears." 

An hour later Eugene brought us fresh news : 

‘!We have taken leave of the Arctic Ocean and are now in Atlantic 
waters.” 

Thus, to-day marks two important events. 

In a month and a half the great dawn wiU break. , The very thought 
that we are to see it so soon, makes us feel warm! . 

Peter spent the whole time working in his laboratory in order to 
establish a new hydrological station to-morrow morning. 
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We decided to go to bed earlier to-day. as in a few hours’ time Ernst 
and I will have to haul the sledge loaded with the hydrological tent and 
equipment to the fissure. 

The supposition of many scientists, including our own, that with the 
coming of the heavy frosts and the coalescence of separate icefields, 
the speed of our drift would decline, turned out to be wrong, In July 
we drifted miles a day ; in August we did roughly miles ; in Nov- 
ember nearly 4 miles a day ; now we are speeding soutliwards even 
more rapidly. 

Peter jokes about it : "We’re racing to the south like visitors to healtli 
resorts trying to make the most of their holidays.” 

The direction of the drift has also changed ; our general course is now 
south-southwest. At the present time of writing we are passing the north- 
eastern promontory of Greenland. The prospects of our "meeting” this 
headland causes us no little anxiety, as it might result in considerable 
jamming of the ice. We took the precaution of getting our gear in readi- 
ness, assembled a complete set of emergency supplies and are keeping a 
close watch on the state of tlie ice. A period has now set in when we must 
be continually on the alert and ready for immediate action. . . . 

Engrossed in entering up my diary, I failed to observe how swiftly the 
time had flown. To bed quickly I Soon Ernst and I will have some stiff 
work to do out in the frost. 

Deumhef 23. My brief night's rest did me no good ; I am sleeping 
worse than ever. Ernst even suggested my having some brandy, to induce 
sleep. What can be causing this insomnia ? Probably the result of 
extreme fatigue. The truth is, we are all dead beat, although each one 
pulls himself together and tries not to show it. 

Durmg the night Ernst read Alexei Tolstoy’s "Peter I.” He had to 
leave the tent frequently to observe the changes in the Aurora Borealis. 
It was an exceptionally fine night ; the wind had dropped, and there 
was a dead calm. 

Towards rooming Erast brewed tea and made an omelette. We 
breakfasted, then I loaded the sledge, and hauled it to the fissure, where 
we cut a new hole and rigged up the tent. When we had finished this job 
we hauled the sledge back to camp, loaded the winch on to it and hauled 
it once again to the hole. Peter remained at the hole by himself. 

‘ We took our bearings ; we are taking leave of the 8ist parallel.. 

Eugene has commenced a new series of magnetic observations. 

When Shirshov lowered the lead to the bottom the depth turned out 
to be only 1,420 metres. Then two of us proceeded to haul up the lead 
from sea bottom. 

We all had so much work to do that we had no time even to dear the 
living-tent: the left side of it is snowed under ; and in places the snow- 
drifts have piled up above the roof. 

Shirshov had a short rest and then went ofi again to' work the winch. 

It is reniarkable that despite the complete absence of wind, the speed 
of om drift has not slackened. 

Pmtnber 34. To-day is Ernst’s birthday, so T mixed a panful :gf 
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dough to make pies. At dinner we all congratulated him and each had 
a glass of brandy. 

Joking, yet with a hint of regret, Ernst remarked : 

"IVe hardiy had time to turn around and thirty-four years have 
flown by !” 

We left the winch at the fissure. The gale continued to blow with 
great violence. After dinner all four of us put on our fur helmets with 
chin-straps, and roping ourselves to one another, set off for the fissure, 
where we loaded all the hydrological equipment on to the sledge and 
hauled it away from the edge. 

Gale velocity reached 25 metres a second. In places we could not 
even walk, but had to crawl. . . . We could see nothing ahead of us ; 
driving wind and snow bm-ned our faces. . . . 

After we had shifted the hydrological equipment we again roped our- 
selves together and in this manner returned to camp, wet through with 
sweat. Upon our arrival we found that the wind had torn off the ply- 
wood roof of Eugene’s snow observatory. 

Peter is worried that he will not be able to establish the hydrological 
statioir at the scheduled place : the barometer is not reassuring. 

We are travelling southwards so swiftly that our comrades on Rudolf 
Island are continually poking fun at us. They have just sent us a radio 
inquiry : “How are things going with you at the North Pole Station in 
the south?” 

My heart has been playing me up more and more. I have never been 
troubled with it before. The dampness, too, is playing havoc with me. 

December 25. I couldn’t sleep during the night I lay awake all 
the time listening to the gale. The snow beat on the roof of the tent, and 
at times I felt I was inside a huge drum while a brisk tattoo was being 
played on it. 

The squalls of wind have blown down the aerial ; Ernst tried to put 
it up, but he couldn’t stay on his feet in the gale. 

We are having another celelnation to-day— this time' it is Peter’s 
birthday, and in honour of the occasion, this morning we each had a 
glass of brandy ; afterwards we went out to try and fix up the aerial 
somehow or otherl 

We bad to battle with wind, snow, and frost : it took us till midday 
to finish the repairs. 

Looking at the completed job Ernst said ; 

'T doubt whether we'll be able to transmit radiograms now, but the 
aerial will be all right for reception." 

Peter has chipped himself a bucket of ice in readiness for distilling 
"wa-ter. 

As soon as the gale subsides we shall establish another hydrological 
station, take a depth-sounding, and draw up samples of water from 
various levels. ^ ^ ’ 

the blizzard has snowed up the tent entrance. , I have twice cleared 
tbe siio\ir froitii the. flap opening of the lobby, yet % this evening it had 
ah piled up again, : , 
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Before transmitting the weather report to Rudolf Island we put on 
our hooded deer-skin coats and went out again to have a final look at the 
aerial. We have stretched it taut, made it fast, and mended the broken 
wires ; in fact we seem to have put it to rights now. 

Ernst is busy setting up contact. He is all smiles ; our comrades on 
Rudolf Island have heard us. They say they have 20 radiograms for us. 

This mass of correspondence has excited our curiosity, and Ernst has 
begun talcing it down. 

Most of the radiograms turned out to be New Year's greetings from 
friends and strangers. 

We lay in our sleeping-bags while Ernst read each one out to us. 

December 26. To dress in our overcrowded tent without banging 
into someone or knocking things off requires the agility of an acrobat. 
Eugene manages tlie feat of dressing better than the rest of us. 

Having dressed he checked up Ihe chronometers by the radio signals 
and then went off to his observatory to carry out gravitational observa- 
tions. 

To-day Peter is completing the hydrological station and also making 
preparations for the next depth sounding, 

I got to work with the spade and dug out sledges and provisions 
buried in the snowdrifts ; Ernst came to my assistance. Our tent is so 
completely snowed under that Merry romps about on the roof of our 
palace. . 

Later, when we arrived at the spot where we usually rig up the hydro- 
logical tent we exclaimed in suprise ; both the fissure aitd the nearby 
hole were snowed under, and all tiie usual landmarks were unrecognisable. 

On his way back to camp to fetdi a spade, Eugene fell and hurt his 
head. We rendered first aid, and then shifted the winch and hydrological 
equipment. 

Ernst and Eugene went back to camp to transmit the weather report 
and also our replies to the messages of greeting. 

Eugene reckons that our icefloe during the last three days has slipped 
through half a degree and is at N. Lat, 8o'’32'. 

During the day we drew up the plan of our future scientific work on 
the floe. The farther south we travel, the swifter our drift becomes. 
Latterly we have been racing south at a speed of nearly 20 kilometres a 
day : if only we are able to carry out our full programme of scientific 
observations I , z' 

We left the. tent.in order to make if fast., A slit had to he cut in the 
fabric but no one had a knife on. him, Peter whipped out his revolver 
and neatly flred a bullet through the spot where tiie slit was required, 
Shirshov likes firearms and frequently uses a revolver instead of a knife. 

Dece^er 27. Ernst is taking so many greetings over the radio that 
it reminds us of the, days preceding the anniversary of the October 
Revolution. Most of the greetings come from, Moscow and Leningrad, 
arid from the polar stations, But there are also , radiograms from com- 
patriots We do riot know— from Pyatigorsk, SaldiaIm, Alrna-Ata. _ We 
are doing our best to answer all these friefidly greetings. , ■ ^ 
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Once again a gale is raging to-day. Eugene remarks facetiously : 

"We’ve dropped into a stormy pocket.’’ 

It is hard to get to sleep in a gale ; one stays awake worrying about 
the state of the floe, and wondering whether the gale will ruin our work. 

Towards morning Merry began barking loudly. Again the thought 
flashed through my mind that perhaps a bear was around, and I ran out. 
But it was only Peter whom Merry had seen in the distance, returning 
from his hydrological tent after completing a depth sounding. 

"How deep ?’’ I asked him. 

"It isn’t in the 4,000 metres how, Dmitrich, only 215 metres,’’ he 
replied. "I fear our floe may run aground.’’ 

Single handed he had to pay out and haul up the lead, remove the 
jars and stack them in a case, load the case on to the sledge, and haul it 
back to camp. 

He had only taken samiDles of water from eight levels. Formerly 
the depths were so great that he used to take them from twenty-five 
levels. Peter consoled himself with the remark, "Never mind 1 We shall 
come to deeper parts yet.’’ 

We have again received a batch of radiograms, most of them familiar 
"commissions” from newspapers to write them something for the New 
Year about our thoughts, feelings and experiences. Our friends on the 
mainland seem to forget what a tiny transmitting set we possess. 

A blizzard is raging. Once more the snow is piling up with such speed 
that every ten or fifteen minutes we have to crawl out and clear the tent 
entrance. In the event of a disaster we should have to dash out quickly 
and shift all our gear, therefore we must keep the entrance to our 
dwelling clear at all costs. 

Peter and I decided to go out and have a look at the fissure. 
Prudently, we put on our fur helmets with chin-straps and roped 
ourselves together. 

On arriving at the fissure we shifted all tlie hydrological equipment 
back to camp, hauling the sledge with the wind burning our faces. 

We are dead beat to-night. 

December 28. Ernst spent the whole night at the radio receiver. 
Towards morning he had succeeded in sending out all our New Year 
greetings. 

I have decided to mend my fur overalls, as the wind blows through 
the rips. 

Feter is making good use of his free time, sc^uatting on the skins 
studying the data of his hydrological observations. Tlie increased 
volume of the gale prevents him from going out to the winch. 

Ernst crawled out of the tent, but soon returned saying : 

"The wind must die down soon ; we have been waiting for it to sub- 
side for three days. It really can’t expect us to go on waiting any longerl” 

I agreed with Ernst’s "argument” and suggested to- Eugene that he 
should start the windmill in order to charge up, the accumulators. After 
a bit Ernst noticed that the charging was somewhat, spasmodic. 

We went out to see what was the trouble. Ernst removed the block 
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of the windmill, I filed it down, cleaned it and then fixed it on again. 
After this the windmill functioned well. It was then getting on for 
3 a.m. 

We look after our radio apparatus like a doting mother after her child. 
We see to every trifle, quickly repairing any damage, regardless of time 
or weather. . . . Our well-being and the success of our drift depends 
on the radio station. It is hard to imagine how we would have got on 
without it. 

December 29. Eugene was in no hurry to get up, having decided after 
three days of continuous observatioixs to set to work studying the 
data. 

In the morning he took our bearings. In thirty-six hours we have 
drifted 20 miles. Not bad going I 

After morning tea Peter settled down to the job of mending his shirt. 

Shortly afterwards we received an inquiry from Rudolf Island : 
"What is your state of health ?” We answered that we were all alive and 
kicking. 

Later Rudolf Island told us that Torgovaya Street in Dniepropetrovsk 
has been renamed "Shirshov Street." On hearing this piece of news 
Peter smiled broadly. 

Again I resumed digging. The work was especially arduous to-day, 
as there was far more snow than I had anticipated. Eugene, too, cleared 
away the snow from his magnetic observation tent. 

After we had cleared the south dump I hunted out some woollen 
underclothes, some sugar, a tin of food, and hauled it' all back to the 
camp on a sledge. 

New Year is nearly here. Soon we must all have a shave and change 
of clothes. Who knows, we might even manage a wash I 

The editors of Komomolskaya Pravda have sent Eugene a radiogram, 
asking him to write an article entitled : "Interview with Merry." There 
are some queer people in this world I 

December 30. Peter spent all night working at the hole, and completed 
the hydrological station. As he prophesied, the depth is beginning to 
increase ; it is now 286 metres. After a long interval Peter has also 
carried out observations with the current-meter. 

On his return he sat down, tired out, grimy, drowsy. After we had 
breakfasted, I made Peter go to bed. 

Eugene is drawing up new graphs for astronomical observations. 
Before he left the mainland, he had drawn up some as far as the 80th 
parallel. To be sure no one had thought our drift would take us so far 
south, and at such a rapid speed. 

After Eugene had taken our bearings he announced : 

"We are already at Lat. 79 ° 54 '." 

Goodbye, 80th parallel 1 . . . 

; I recalled that Nansen in his drht on the Emw, was anxious and 
displeased wh^ the drift of his ship was too slow. . We, on the contrary, 
are worrying because our floe is drifting too rafiidly. 

But, to tell the truth, we are very tirerlj This tiredness is beginning 
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to show in eveiytliing we do ; in our relations with each other, in our 
work. Perhaps, we ought to make New Year’s Day a compulsory rest 
for us all, and take it easy the whole day. It we do, it will be our first 
rest-day during the entire period of our drift. 

Such a situation may seem amazing to people living on the mainland, 
but for us out here, there has honestly been no time for rest ! 

I must without fail clean up the kitchen for the New Year, sweep out 
all the dirt from the living-tent, and make things spick and span. 

I woke Peter. After we had eaten, Peter mended his trousers, and at 
tte same time memorised some English phrases. We have introduced 
into our vocabulary an amusing corruption of English words — Russian 
words with English terminations. 

Eugene has chipped the ice ofi the walls of our tent ; the water is an 
endless source of annoyance to him. As soon as the tent temperature 
rises, Eugene’s bunk is flooded. W® chipped oft enough ice to fill four 
good-sized tins ; then, with a cloth we rubbed dry the wet tarpaulin of 
the bunk and replaced the skins over it. 

To-night I hope we shall all sleep peacefully. There have been 
nights when enough water has accumulated on the tarpaulin for small 
fish to swim about in as freely as in a natural pool. 

While I was carrying the dirt out of the kitchen I saw a big tongue of 
flame on the horizon, alternately leaping up and dying down. It gave me 
the impression that somebody was waving an enormous red banner. 
I took up a hurricane lamp and started waving it to and fro, as though 
in answer to the signals. Then I called Eugene and Peter. , They stared 
at the flame for a long time, conferred with one another and finally 
concluded that it was a star, 

Unconvinced I went on gazing in the direction from which, so it seemed 
to me, the flame still flickered. I felt elated, thinking that perhaps men 
with torches were coming towards us. But then I thought again, where 
would they come from ? From Greenland ? . . . 

Then Eugene set up the theodolite and completely disillusioned me, 
asserting confidently : 

"Yes, that is a star !" 

It was long past midnight when we turned into our bags. In a few 
hours’ time we shall wake up and begin on the thorough tum-out of the 
tent. After that we shall wash oiu: heads and shave. I have arranged to 
cook enough food to last us for three days. 

We intend to see in the New Year properly, and to wish our country 
every, success. 


JANUARY, 1938 

- D^ej^er 31, xgsy—J^Anmry i, :i938. the last day of the year. 
Purmg. the night Ernst filled two saucepans with water, obtained from 
snow, fgr. cooking the dinner. , After that he took radiograms contain- 
ing greetings from . rela:tives and, friends. . . - 
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Thanks, my dear compatriots, for your warm and affectionate 
messages. 

A violent wind has suddenly sjprung up, so all my work at digging out 
the gear has been wasted ; snow-drifts have once more piled up around us, 

I fed Merry and then returned to the tent and settled down to cook . 
the holiday dinner. 

For New Year’s Eve I opened a tin of pressed caviare, got out some 
sausages, smoked bacon, cheese, nuts, chocolate, and gave everyone 
tnirty-five “Mishka" toffees. After that I cut the flowing tresses which 
Krenkel had grown. It was an amusing sight. Then we all had a shave 
and washed our heads. 

Before seeing in the New Year we made a tour of inspection round 
the camp ; we examined each tent, had a look at all the dumps, paid 
a visit to the fissure, and lashed down the winch. 

It wanted only ten minutes to the New Year when we returned, 
tired out, to our “palace." I proceeded to change my clothes. Peter 
began to wrestle with me playfully, exclaiming ; 

“Well, well, you're quite strong, although you're so fat I" 

I laughed and replied ; 

"If we lose our provisions you must promise to eat Merry before you 
eat me." 

Ernst tuned-in to Moscow, and squatting on the skins in our tent we 
heard all the various sounds in the Red Square ; the playing of the 
“Internationale," and the chiming of the clock on the Kremlin tower, 
telling the whole Soviet people that the New Year— 1938-r-had begun ; 
a year of great new successes for our, mighty Motherland. 

Then I wished my comrades a "Happy New Year” and we sang the 
"Internationale," embraced one another, and hoped that 1938 would 
be just as happy a year as the one just ended. 

After this Eugene left the tent to carry out meteorological observa- . 
tions, and Ernst transmitted tlie weather report to Rudolf Island. 

I proposed; a toast for the man who is inseparable from our victories, 
onr happiness, our life — our beloved Stalin. 

Our New Year's Eve supper lasted two hours, after whicli we talked 
■for some time about the polar night, so soon coming to an rad, when we 
hoped our work would progress still more rapidly. Shirshov is afraid of 
the dark. Even before the present espedition, when he used to be, 
employed at polar stations, he felt uncomfortable when left in the dark. 

It was not so much the darkness he feared as beairs, who might stalk a; ~ 
man unnoticed and pounce upon him. " Eugene suggKted_ 11 iat Shirshov 
should always carry a weapon, then he would not be afraid of the dark. 

Our young scientist, Peter, is becoming more and more atta.che.d to 
his revolver, from which he never parts. Oh. his way back; to the hying- 
tent from his hydrological work he generally fixes a shot into the, air. 

.Finally we settled down for the night, all except Krenkel whojernained 
at ithe radio receiver, taking down messages of .goodA^ froni^^^ all parts, ' ; 
of the U.S.S.R. What a lot of #rm;,ehc^ragmg messages' we , have' 
receiyedl-: - ^ ^ 
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We only slept a few hours : Ernst woke us all for tea. 

The weather is fine and the stars are shining brilliantly ; each star 
is clearly and distinctly visible. 

We are all in fine spirits. Yesterday we decided to make to-day a 
compulsory rest-day — ^the first rest-day since our drift began. But the 
routine jote still go on ; we are all so used to an active life that we cannot 
sit still doing nothing. 

I cleared the snow from the dumps, inspected the fissure, filled up 
the lamps and then lay down with a book. 

Eugene took our bearings ; he tells us we are still drifting southwards. 
Afterwards he went off to his observatory to set up his instruments for 
gravitational observations. 

At dinner to-day we each had two glasses of brandy. I had pro- 
duced some gherkins from our reserve supplies ; they were as soft as a 
rag ; had evidently not kept well, but to us their taste was delicious. 

We spent a long time listening to a New Year's concert broadcast from 
Moscow. 

The weather has become warmer, the temperature having risen to 
6“ below zero. We haven't had such warm weatlier for a long time ; 
we could even go about comfortably in shorts, if it were not for the 
violent blizzard. ... 

However, towards evening a violent gale sprang up, and the tempera- 
ture fell rapidly to 35°C. These shaip changes in temperature cause the 
ice to crack ; all the time it feels as the floe is breafog up beneath us. 

Whilst Ernst was on camp watch he recalled that when we were taking 
off from the Frunze Central Aerodrome in Moscow he gave Eugene a 
bottle of good liqueur made by Natalia Petrovna. Ever since that day the 
bottle has lain in Eugene’s knapsack. Eugene brought out the bottle, 
and we each had a glassful ; a few seconds later we were all asleep. 

Jamary 2. It will soon be morning, and once again our working-day 
will begin. 

Peter went off to the fissure to carry out observations with the current- 
meter. 

I busied myself clearing snow from tlie airfields, and afterwards went 
off to help Peter carry out the hydrological work. 

On the way I inspected the rope which we call the "trolleybus line” ; 
it runs from the living-tent to the fissure, where Peter’s hydrolo^al winch 
is set up. The "trolleybus” is a great help to us in the polar night, during 
blizzards. By holding on to the rope we can make our way from, the tent 
to the fissure and back again without risk of losing oursdves. 

^ When I returned to camp Eugene and I made an astronomical deter- 
noination. He "fixed” the stars with his theodolite and I recorded the 
time by the chronometer. 

Our drift has now become so swift that Shirshov and Eugene hardly 
manage to work up tire data of their scientific observations. Hydrological 
stations, for instance, are estahlished according to schedule every 30 
miles. But nowadays the floe covers this distance in two or three days, 
so Peter has to work as fast as possible to empty the jars of samples 
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obtained at the previous station. The preparation of distifled water 
takes up a great deal of time. 

The great oceanic depths have now come to an end ; we are now drift- 
ing over the Greenland shallows where the variations in depth are only 
between 200 and 230 metres. Our floe will soon be approaching those 
regions where the sea depths have already been studied and charted. 

jKrenkel complains of pains in his side : he must have caught a cold. 
We gave him a couple of aspirins and wrapped him up from head to foot. 
As a treat we gave him strawberry jam with his tea. 

Towards evening Ernst woke up. I gave him some hot soup which he 
drank without getting out of his sleeping-bag. He is on the sick list 
to-day. 

The great dawn has already appeared — a narrow strip of light on the 
horizon. At the end of January, presumably, we may even be able to 
read a book by the bright glow, but the sun will not rise till later. 

We observed a very beautiful display of the Aurora Borealis. 

We record in the Station’s log everything we observe around us ; not 
a single phenomenon of nature, not a single fact, is omitted. 

Jammy 3. Radiograms of greeting continue to pour in. They come 
from members of the most varied professions, from friends and stemgers, 
who wish us success, health and happiness in the New Year. 

Eugene checked the chronometer and started work on a new series of 
gravitational obseiyations, 

Peter spent the whole night working the winch, observing the speed 
of the current at various depths. He took a depth sounding : the sea 
here is 230 metres deep. We are still close to the coast of Greenland. 

The barometer is falling rapidly : there will be another blizzard. 

To ensure a sufficient supply of paraffin I went off to the dump and 
hauled drums of oil back to camp. We are taking every precaution against 
the blizzard. 

After working at the hole for three hoiurs Peter returned to the tent and 
announced : 

"I’ve estabhriied the hydrological station !’’ 

We were surprised to hear this, for as a rule Peter’s hydrological 
observations take him from 36 to 48 hours at a stretch. Of course the 
work is bound to go much quicker now, for not onljj^ are the sea depths 
less, we have become more efficient at the hydrological work. 

, Ernst stiU complains of pains in his side, and Peter continues to give 
him treatment. 

As always, after completing a station, Shirdiov wanted to go out and 
fire off a few shots with his rffle. 

In the process of loading it, the bolt jammed. This served us as a 
pretext to examine and clean all our weapons : the latitudes in which 
we are now drifting may bring frequent visits from unexpected guests, 
such as polar bears. 

We had used up every scrap of power in the accumulators on the 
transmission of greetings ; it's so rude not Jo answer people when they 
send us messages. We were left practically without electrical energy. 
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But the wind saved us hy setting the windmill in motion and charging 
up the accumulators. Nevertheless we have had to establish a rule for 
replies to radiograms. 

January 4. The moment Ernst contacted Rudolf Island to transmit 
the routine weather report, the comrades proceeded once more to flood 
us with greetings and radiograms. 

I gave Merry an extra portion of food because of the intense cold, to 
warm him up a bit more. 

During the night Peter cut his finger on a piece of glass. Now our 
doctor, too, is on the sick Ust. To amuse him, we played a game of chess, 
which he won. 

The brilliant glow on the horizon increased and each day more and 
more sunlight is breaking through the camp. It fills our hearts with joy. 
It is difficult to describe how wonderful the sight of the sun is for men living 
on an icefloe during the polar night. We are all fed up with the light 
of oil lamps or, rather, with the smoke of the "bat” hurricane lamps. 

Eugene took our bearings. We are drifting very rapidly ; in 36 hours 
the floe has covered 12 miles. Throughout December we covered 195 
miles. Peter says that the drift will soon become even more rapid. 

Shirshov checked his entries, while I read "Mother” by Gorky. 

January 5. All night the gale roared and whistled. The blizzard 
rages incessantly. Even the windmill has stopped turning, the gusts of 
wind are so violent. The tent entrance is agam snowed up. 

It is dark enough normally, but during blizzards not a thing can be 
seen ; our only means of progress is by holding on to tire "trolleybus” 
or two or three of us linking hands. During a blizzard I never allow any- 
one to go out on his own. 

Peter heated up his laboratory to titrate his samples. 

My throat is sore, and I decided not to go out, but within half-an- 
hour I saw that the snowdrifts had already risen to roof-top level. So I 
had to crawl out with a spade and clear the tent entrance. We are 
thankful for our hooded deer-skin coats ; they are invaluable in severe 
frosts and blizzards. 

Peter knocked-off work in his laboratory and we assembled for dinner. 
I must admit, we are very tired, of powdered foods and concentrates. 
Krenkel says that at this very moment he could eat a dozen sausage rolls 
with the greatest relish. He said to me one night, as though in con- 
fidence : 

"When I get back to Moscow I'll always keep a roE and some sausage 
in my pocket. . . .” 

Waile the lads were resting I made a new shock absorber for the door 
of our tent, as our old one is worn out. 

In the evening w® listened to a broadcast of the opera "The Cruiser 
: Potemkin.” 

. Eugene announced . 

\ "We are now passiiig the 79th parallel." 

, Jamary 6 . To-day has been, a record day in our, drift and one of 
'■-great mishaps.'' 
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The night was uneventful. The clouds dispersed and stars lit up the 
sky, but the wind continued to blow hard. 

I read Gorky’s "Mother” till morning. Then I went out ^nd inspected 
the camp, returned, and crawled into my sleeping-bag. 

Eugene went off to clear the snow from his magnetic observatory, 
He discovered that the thread in the magnetic theodolite had broken, 
which held up his work. 

Peter is very upset by the shallowness of the sea in the region in 
which we are now drifting. The depth beneath the icefloe is only 162 
metres. 

Eugene calculated that in 43 hours the station has drifted 30 miles. 
This is the greatest speed we have experienced during the whole period of 
our drift from the North Pole. 

As a precaution I got ready the clipper-boat and the canoe. 

Ernst is stiU feeling far from well. Peter gave him a bromide and 
Ernst lay down on his bunk to sleep. He complains of severe pains in 
the chest. 

I opened the tin case containing glass chimnej^s for the lamps and 
brought them into the tent, warmed them and then wiped them. But 
within an hour the chimneys had cracked. ... I had to go out to the 
dump again. What bad luck 1 

In the evening we listened to "Latest Radio News,” we are following 
with the closest interest the heroic struggle of the Spanish people against 
the Fascists. 

Over the radio we heard how the school children of Moscow celebrated 
New Year in the Hall of Columns of the House of Trades Unions. I 
recalled ray own dreary childhood. . . . We all grew up like savages, 
and celebrated the New Year bn the beach, among drunken sailors, 
fishermen, and gamblers. We never heard anything but bad language. 
I am glad our Soviet children are so happy. 

The dawn glows more and more brightly. Our "polar sun" — a thin 
sliver of the moofi — ^has also put in an appearance. 

The day ended with another mishap. We lost aU the parafBn from 
one of the tins. How annoying 1 At our station we guard the fuel as if 
it were our very life's blood ; without parafBn and benzine our scientific 
work would come to an end. 

Janmry y. I opened up No. 3 dump, and got out the sack containing 
spare deer-sfan thigh boots and the last remaining coil of silk rope for 
making fast the winch, as well as for various household requirements ; 
we had used all the other rope to fix up the "trolleybus line.” 

Peter has ruined his deer-skin thigh boots ; before the polar night 
set in he used them as a receptacle for storing vegetables 1 . In those 
days we bad some onions whi<i Shirshov stored in his deer-skin boots : 
We forgot ah about them until the severe frost set in, and by, that time 
the onions had turned into a putrid mess. , 

We are drifting farther and Mrther away : from RudoE Island, 
and we cannot always make good contact with their, station, which is 
a great source of 'worry to Ernst. Neither is qur contact with the. 
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station at Barentsburg on Spitzbergen Island satisfactory ; the Barents- 
burg operators are insufficiently skilled. 

The barometer is again beginning to fall ; the wind is growing keener. 
This naeans we shall be snowed under again, and have to go out every 
half-hour with the spade to clear an entrance through the snowdrifts. . . . 
The blizzard has only given us one day's respite. 

The temperature reached 33 degrees below zero. When you walk 
against the wind, it cuts your face like a knife. All our talk in the tent 
turned on one and the same subject — ^the sun. What happiness the sun 
gives us 1 On the mainland we take it as a matter of course. It is only 
after living on an icefloe in the polar night that one really appreciates the 
first signs of the dawn. 

I have asked Krenkel to prepare a talk on tlie events of January 9, 1905. 

An inquiry has come from Moscow ; they are astonished at the speed 
of our drift, and they want us to confirm our position. Had we made 
some mistake ? I replied that everything was correct ; the speed of 
the drift is precisely as we reported. 

January 8, We woke up in the night, speculating for a long time as 
to whether we should be allowed to drift to the 70th parallel. We should 
very much like to cover this immense distance on our floe. We expect 
to be at 70“ N. Lat. by March. 

We realise that the rapid drift is beginning to cause Moscow anxiety, 
and that they are already making preparations for our removal from the 
icefloe. We have been informed that the whaler Murmanets is setting 
out to meet us, and is to patrol along the edge of the ice. 

We sent a radiogram to Captain Ulyanov of the Murmanets, asking 
him to take a good radio operator on board, so that Ernst can maintain 
regular communications with the mainland. 

Peter warmed up his laboratory, and I played a game of chess with 
Krenkel. 

Then I put all our everyday gear in order, cleaned the primus and fed 
Merry. I got very cold, as the outside temperature is 32° of frost, with a 
biting north wind blowing. 

Peter and I went off together to the fissure. We made a lengthy 
examination to see if there were any signs of ice pressure (we heard a 
loud rumbling during tlie night, and felt tremors on the floe). All the 
hydrological equipment was in place. Nor did we see any signs of 
pressure at the e%e of the ice. 

We had difficulty in making our way back to the tent ; we were 
against tlie wind, and had to hold on to the rope all the time. 

Eugene having completed his gravitational observations had also 
got half-frozen, and coidd barely stumble back to the tent. 

Peter had a quick bite and once more went off to the fissure in order 
to take a depth sounding. 

Eugene and I made an astronomical determination. 

In the evening Peter reported that the depth of ibe sea had increased 
to 345 metres. This pleases Peter as he is tired of working in shallow 
' depths.;’: 
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January 9. We are crossing the Barentsburg parallel. We never 
dreamt that our drift would bring us to these latitudes so quickly I 

The blizzard continues. During the night we again felt tremors; 
somewhere the ice has begun to shift. We are already accustomed to 
these tremors, but now and again when the floe shudders we find that we 
get palpitations ; our exhaustion and prolonged nervous tension are 
evidently beginning to teU. 

During the night there was a very beautiful display of the Aurora 
Borealis ; shafts of red light radiated from the horizon. We spent a 
long time watching the sky, though it was very cold outside. 

Eugene checked the chronometers and started gravitational observa- 
tions. 

Krenkel brewed the tea and made an omelette. We all ate a good meal 
although we are sick of omelettes made of dried egg. But there it is ; 
we simply haven’t the time to cook a more appetising dish. 

Peter was worried, he wondered whether the gale would prevent his 
establishing the routine hydrological station. Now and again he dashed 
out of the tent to return downcast, with the words : "It’s blowing as 
hard as ever.’’ 

To take his mind off the weather, I suggested a game of chess. But 
the game didn’t hold Peter’s attention for long ; soon he got up, put on 
his clothes and went oft to the fissure to estabUsh a station, taking the 
primus with him and disappearing into the deirse darkness. I went after 
him, fearing he might lose his way in the blizzard. 

Peter took a depth sounding. The depth turned out to be 288 metres. 

We have asked for the call signal of the radio station on the Nor- 
wegian island of Jan Mayen, in the Greenland Sea, which station Ernst 
intends to contact. 

When Eugene stays long in his astronomical observatory he goes 
blue with cold. Sometimes I have to drag him out and force him to 
warm himself. I did it to-day. 

The cursed gale still shows no signs of abating. We must have wan- 
dered into the "region of permanent gales.’’ Greenland is certainly 
making her presence felt 1 

We are none of us feeling too well, we all complain of nausea. It 
looks as though the sweets have let us down or some other food from 
our stores. In future we must take better care of all our provisions, 
for a trifle may spell our doom. 

In the evening Peter took another depth sounding. This time the 
depth was 249 metres. 

I crawled into my sleeping-bag. My legs ache, and I find it difiScult 
even to bend them. The pain is particularly acute in the joints, "Polar 
rheumatism,*' which we have acquired out here on the icefloe during fee 
period of our drift, is begimiing to tell. .... Never mind I They'll 
cure it in Matsesta ! 

Jamary 10. Peter didn’t come back from the hydrological 
tent till early in the morning. He is now asleep, and we talk hi . 
whispers. 
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We have received the following radiogram from Captain Ulyanov, 
on the Mufmanets : 

"Leaving Murmansk in the morning for the coast of Greenland.” 

In addition, we have been advised that the icebreaker Taimyr is 
getting ready to leave Murmansk to meet us. She will carry planes on 
board. 

It is clear they are not going to let us remain much longer on the 
floe. The Party, the Government and Comrade Stalin himself are taking 
greater care of us than we do ourselves. 

When the blizzard ended I cleared all the storehouses and the passage 
leading to the tent, and dug out the sledges from under the snow. After- 
wards I distilled some water from ice. 

Peter woke up and grumbled because we did not wake him earlier. 

Peter is a queer chap — he simply doesn’t realise that sleep is 
necessary 1 

Eugene has completed his gravitational observations. 

We spent a long time drinldng tea ; a drink of which we are all very 
fond. Eugene says that "tea warms your heart,” 

I played a game of chess with Peter without internipting the process 
of distiUing water. 

However, we never finished the game because Eugene called me out 
to make an astronomical determination. The sky was clear, and biiUimt 
stars had appeared in the .sky ; we could hardly miss such an opportunity. 

January ii. Krenkel spent a sleepless night ; he was observing the 
Aurora Borealis and the weather conditions. There was a complete 
calm. 

During the night the two of us walked round the camp together. 

“Why don't you turn in, Dmitrich ?” said Ernst. 

"I’m too excited to feel sleepy," I explained to him. 

It is true. Ever since the aimouncement of our impending removal 
from the floe I haven’t been able to rest. I am longing to see our own 
Soviet people again. 

After making the usual round we returned to the tent and sat down 
to play chess. After the game I turned into my bunk, but lay awake in 
my bag till early morning, thinking, how soon we shall be returning to the 
mainland, and bringing back to Moscow the complete results of the 
scientific work we have done on the drifting icefloe. 

When I woke, Peter was bending over me. Apparently I had shouted 
out something in my sleep which had alarmed him. 

Krenkel cleaned the \ distributor of the windrnill charging plant, 
while I went olf to inspect the dumps. There are sa” of fros.t the weather 
is calm, but the sky is overcast. 

Peter has four hydrological stations waiting to be worked up, so he 
took himself off to the laboratory and spends the w:hole time working 
up the material. 

, I cooked the dinner. First course-^barley soup (I made enough for 
five days); second course — ^buckwheat porridge; third course— -cran- 
berry jelly. Jt took me 3J hours to cook the dinner. , . , While the 
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jelly was cooking the barley soup froze, and I had to Jieat it up 
again 1 

The "bats” in our tent are burning very dimly ; from time to time 
they go out altogether — ^insufficient oxygen. Now and again we open 
the tent-flap, to allow fresh air to enter, but the freshness soon wears 
off. 

It is just as well that our tobacco supply is running out, it will mean 
less smoke in the tent. Actually, Ernst is our only confirmed smoker, 
the rest of us smoke more or less for relaxation before tuming-in, and 
occasionally during the night. 

We are now following the radio broadcasts very closely ; the First 
Session of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R, opens to-morrow. 

Eugene is terribly exhausted ; his memory is nothing like as good as 
it was. It never used to fail him like this before. For instance, when 
he entered up the results of his observations yesterday he left the note- 
book on top of a tin ; later he spent hours searching the camp for it. . . . 
Eugene simply must get rest. 

January 12. This morning I stood outside the tent for a long time, 
feasting my eyes on the dawn. 

On moonlight nights our camp looks like a fairy kingdom. The 
ice which surrounds us is very beautiful : pack-ice piled high in the most 
fantastic shapes, floodlit by the moon, and sparkling with a diamond- 
like brilliance. 

Our tent is again buried under snowdrifts. We have cut out some 
steps in the snow, so as to make our entry easier. 

If our icefloe craclcs we shall be able to save all our gear with , the 
exception of the tent, which we shall have to sacrifice. It is settled deep 
down in the snow, for we simply have not enough strength to be continu- 
ally clearing the snowdrifts. 

Anyhow, I have placed the sledges dose to the tent entrance, so that 
when necessary we shall be able to shift, everything to safety. 

Krenkel has informed Captain Ulyanov of the Mwmaneta at what 
times we intend to contact his ship. 

After dinner Peter collected his hydrological jars and went oft to the 
. fissure. He is establidiing another station torday. . , . 

I fetched a slab of cake from the storehouse. To-day is an import^t, 
holiday^— the opening of The First Session of the Suprende Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R; in Moscow. ' ‘ 

At the hour of the opening of the Session we hoisted die flags, oyer 
the camp. 

Shirshov was not long in returning from the fissure,' In tluee hours 
he had established the station and ^0 taken a depth' sounding , iS 6 
metres. Our floe is stiU. drifting close to the coast of Greenland. 

, We listened to "Latest Radio News,” which contained, a reference to 
us, 'The bulletin said that the Session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. had opened, but that four of, its deputies were on . an icefloe 
continuing their scientific work, 

In the evening, as' l sat reading a book, the hoaf .frost formeil oh’ ; 
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the ceiling of the tent from the condensation of our breath, broke off 
and fell on top of me. My bunk and my sleeping-bag were soaked througL 
I had to spend hours drying everything with a cloth : I spread a new 
skin over the bunk. Some sort of a gutter will have to be constructed 
at the side of it. 

Eugene continued to work up the data of his magnetic observations. 

Janmry 13. The silence of the camp has been broken throughout 
the night we were kept awake by all kinds of noises : the howling of the 
blizzard, the whistling of the windmill as it charged up the accumulators, 
the rustling of the flags flying over the station, and the crack of breaking 
icefloes in the distance, 

Eugene is carefully drawing on the map the zigzag course of our 
drift. We are a bit anxious : this chart only goes down to the yyth 
parallel ; judging by the swiftness of the drift it looks as if our entries 
will have to be made without a map. 

The drift is carrying us far to the south. Who would have dreamt 
that we should drift so far ? When we ordered the maps in Moscow it 
was suggested that we allow ourselves plenty of margin. After some 
reflection Eugene said that he did not think we should drift beyond 
the 80th parallel. It just goes to show what radical changes life makes 
in our plans and theories. 

Towards evening we heard on tlie radio a report of the first meeting 
of the Session of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Greetings were sent to us by a number of aviators who had been elected 
deputies to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., namely Heroes of the 
Soviet Union Mikhail Gromov, Andrei Yumashev, Sergei Danilin, 
George Baidukov. Six months have passed since they flew over the spot 
where the icefloe was then drifting. 

Peter is continuing to titrate his hydrological samples. 

Eugene drafted a radiogram to the All-Union Arctic Institute, deal- 
ing wi& the results of his magnetic observations. 

During the night we received a radiogram from the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., telling us that the Norwegians 
had offered us tlieir services, and giving the situation of the food dumps 
on the coast of Greenland — ^if in the event of severe ice pressure, we should 
have to abandon our icefloe. 

This is very kind of them, but I am convinced that we shall not need 
to avail ourselves of the help of Norway or of any other country ; in 
times of crisis, if our safety is threatened the Motherland will stretch 
out her powerful hand to us. 

Water has once again appeared in the tent. For some unknown 
reason all the moisture accumulates near the bunks. 

A severe blizzard is raging outside. We have an original indicator 
of wind velocity in the shape of our dog Merry. As soon as the blizzard 
ihtehsi&es he starts to howl mournfully ; when the wind dies down so 
do his howls. 

Before turning in we hung our shirts and fur, boots on Hnes in front 
of the lamp^the only way we can dry the wet fur to any extent. We 
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have to take great care, however, when drying the clothes and boots, 
to see that not one drop of water fdls on the glass chimneys of the lamps. 

January 14. A blizzard is raging. Weather like this isn’t fit for a 
dog to be out in, as they say on the mainland. Nevertheless we have 
had to banish Merry from the lobby to-day, as a punishment. During 
the night he slyly crept up to the butter : the marks of his teeth are on 
the slab. We firmly resolved not to be soft-hearted with our dog, but 
to punish him whatever the state of the weather. After all, we feed him 
well enough. 

We all got up together, dressed and had tea. One might well think 
in weather like this that there would be nothing to do. But our daily 
woi’k went on just the same. Eugene carried out meteorological observa- 
tions, checked the chronometers and then settled down to gravitational 
measurements ; while Peter copied into a notebook his records on hydro- 
logical work, I made a tour of inspection of the camp, and returned 
wet through ; the snow had penetrated through all my clothes. I spent 
a long time standing in the tent entrance, brushing myself down — 
there’s quite enough moisture in our tent without bringing in any more. 

For four days we have not known our position. The clouds hang so 
low over the floe that it is impossible to t^e our bearings. 

We never miss a single radio broadcast, and listen regularly to the 
reports of the meetings of the Session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. Abroad, too, considerable attention is being paid to the work 
of the Session, in the foreign press comments have been made on the, 
high level of activity of the Soviet people and the democratic character 
of the Soviet Parliament, 

January 15, Peter set off for the fissure this morning, to cut a fresh 
hole in the ice. When we came up he had already hacked out a big pit. 
Every ten minutes or so Peter would put his ear to the ice, listening 
intently to the sounds from the sea.. 

"The ice is jamming somewhere near," he said. 

Krenkel and I proceeded to clear away the snow from the tents and 
sledges. In two hours of continuous work we only succeeded in cleaning 
the hydrological tent, which we shifted to the new hole. Then we moved 
the winch to the same spot. 

When putting up the tent my hands were so occupied , that I had no 
time to rub my cheeks. I have just noticed that a big red blotch has 
appeared on ray cheek, which is swelling. ... It really is outrageous— , 
fancy a polar worker getting his cheek frostbitten ! - 

In the evening Eugene determined our position : we are now at 
Lat. 77'’47'. 

Peter collected the bathometers, put them on the sledge, and hauled 
it back to tile hole ; he is going to establish the routine hydrological 
station. 

January 16, The night brought us a great deal of interesting news. 

It was nearly 4 a.m. before Peter returned to the tent, il^eiiel and 
Twere awake Ernst, as usual, was listening to ,tiie,''news on the air.’’ 

Suddehiy. ayoice started c^ng oiirra^o station,. Ernst listened-in. 
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"Wlioever it is, is speaking German,*' announced Ernst. 

It turned out to be the radio station on the Norwegian island, Jan 
Mayen. The Norwegian operator sent us his best wishes and informed 
us that the coasts of Jan Mayen were free of ice : everywhere, as far as 
the horizoii there is clear water. Ernst and the Norwegian agreed to 
maintain regular contact. 

From the point where we are now to Jan Mayen Island is roughly 
400 miles. 

Peter, completely exhausted, flung himself down straight away. 
Breathing heavily, he told us of his difiiculty in getting back to the tent. 
The gale was blowing at a velocity of 17 metres a second. On his way he 
had to sit down several times on the pack-ice, to rest. He found it a 
stiff job hauling the sledge loaded with hydrological equipment. 

Despite the terrible weather conditions Peter made four series of 
hydrological observations, drew samples from 12 levels and took a 
depth-sounding. 

Krenkel got him something to eat, made tea, and gave him two glasses 
of brandy. It was only after drinking the latter that Peter smiled. 

Ever since our floe entered the Greenland Sea a gale has been blowing 
continually. The person who had called this sea the "pocket of winds," 
was right enough. The blizzard has confined us to the tent, like badgers 
in a burrow. 

We took a radiogram from Captain Ulyanov of the Munmnets, The 
ship has reached the edge of the ice at the 76th parallel. 

This fearful blizzard has interfered with radio contact and to-day, 
for the first time since the day of our landing at the North Pole, we missed 
all four periods for transmitting the weather reports to the mainland. 

January 17. All night long Krenkel was calling the radio stations 
on Spitzbergen and the Murmaneis, but could make no contact. 

What a picturesque and beautiful srmrise I The polar night is now 
definitely coming to an end. The sky has grown so light that at certain 
hours it is even possible to read. The ice-packs nearest us are aU clearly 
visible. 

My thoughts try to probe the future. ... I don’t want them to 
remove us from the floe before we reach the 70th parallel ; we would 
like to make a hydrological study of the complete section from the 
North Pole to the 70th parallel, ttat is, over a distance of 20 degrees 
of latitude. 

Eugene and I left the tent to make an astronomical determination. 
It has been a hard day for us to-day : severe frost, and biting wind. 

, Eugene is blue with cold. For an hour he liad to remain motionless on 
his knees, doing his calculations. > 

Eugene has announced, hot without a hint of triumph, that in two 
days we have drifted 30 n^es southwards and 4 miles westwards. This 
makes another record drift. 

Magnetic storms hav^ been raging in the Arctic for. two days now ; 
which accpnnts for the short radio waves not getting through. Not .only 
, wer^ oiir own radio' communications interirapted, but also those of such 
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big radio stations as Rudolf Island, Dickson, Archangel, and Tikhaya 
Bay on Franz Josef Land. 

Among the first batch of radiograms taken by Ernst after the 
interruption, were hearty greetings from my brother Sasha. He tells 
me he has been admitted to probationary membership of the C.P.S.U. 
Sasha took part in the civil war and suffers from shell-shock. He has had 
much experience, but unfortunately is only semi-literate. He will have 
to study much. 

January 18. Once again ice pressure is taking place. We can hear 
a constant roar, like gunfire from a distance. This noise always remintis 
me of the front. 

I have received a radiogram from Moscow, asking me to give them 
my views on the prospects of our removal from the icefloe. They say 
the Taimyr is ready to put to sea. 

I replied that everything here was aU right ; that we were all in good 
health, that the ice conditions are such as not to interfere with our &ft, 
and that I thought it best not to start operations for our removal until 
March. 

The cold is terrible — ^47 degrees of frost. An unprecedented tempera- 
ture 1 I brought in the spare primus stove with two burners, but we 
consume oxygen in the tent so quickly tliat we caimot burn both stoves 
at once. 

Shirshov wrapped himself up warmly and went off to his laboratory at 
the fissure, where he took a depth-sounding : 27a metres. In addition 
to this he drew water samples from eleyen levels. 

Although Peter’s hands are terribly swollen, he goes on working 
doggedly and courageously, probing the secrets of the ocean. 

Eugene is moving the theodolite to a new spot, He has to do two or 
three hours’ snow-shifting first. - 

Eugene drew our attention to the moon : glowing and bright red, she 
slowly sank beyond the horizon. 

Day will soon be here. 

January 19. I collected my tools and set off to mend our "trolleybus 
line," which is half snowed-under ; at night, in a raging blizzard, it is 
easy to lose one's bearings, go astray and perish. I drove in several hew 
stakes and tautened the rope. . Now the "trolleybus" is in working order 
again,, and. Peter ■vhll be able to go to and frq from our/hving-tmt,; to 
the fissure with; a ^eater' measure of, safety.-: 

I looked for the airfields which we had made at the time of the 
expected flight by Vodopyanov and other polar fliers ; I spent houm 
wandering over the camp, but could find no trace of them. . . ; Most 
likely they have, been ruined by the blizzards. The ice is: covered with 
huge snowdrifts and banks of snow. But we do not despair ; if, necessity 
demands we shall find the airfields, come what may. . , 

Ernst is still anxious that there is no reliable contact, with Rudolf 
Island and Barentsburg. 

In this weather. we all want to eat our food as hot as possible. Gijt 
new method is to pour, the soiip straight from the saucep^ the moment;. , r ; 
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it is removed from the primus-stove. Sometimes we scald ourselves, 
but it’s worth it in order to swallow something hot, especially during 
blizzards and severe frosts. 

The stars have turned yellow — dawn is really breakmg. It was so 
light I had no need for the hmrricane lamp when I was mending the 
"trolleybus line.” 

I can't get warm to-day no matter what I do ; must have caught 
cold ; if only there was somewhere we could get dry. Ernst says the only 
way we can dry our clothes is by the heat of our bodies. ... 

The temperature of our tent has been 6“ below zero. I crawled into 
my sleeping-bag, but still continued to .shiver. 

The radio has announced the conclusion of the Session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Moscow held a huge demonstration, many 
thousands strong, in honour of the Session. 

Later the deputy to the Supreme Soviet from the Karelian Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic came to the microphone and conveyed 
greetings to me on behalf of my constituents. He told us that Karelia 
was looking forward to my return, and that they were confident in the 
lucky outcome of our expedition on the drifting icefloe. 

Lucky ? We never even use this word, which presupposes an 
element of chance. We have prepared against every contingency so 
carefully that out success is assured. 

We have received a telegram from the Nortliern Sea Route Central 
Administration concerning the plan of operations for removal from the 
icefloe. This plan was drawn up on Comrade Stalin’s instructions. 

We work on completely unperturbed. 

January 20. We felt a severe ice tremor to-day. We all dashed out 
of the tent to see whether our floe had split, but in the vicinity of the 
camp everything was in order, and we did not care to go any distance 
beyond the camp. 

We returned to camp for dinner. Peter and I had a game of chess. 

After finishing the game I left the tent, folded the flags, and put 
away all the gear that tends to "stray” when a wind gets up, as we are 
expecting a storm. 

The Murmanets is now roughly 200 kilometres away from^ us. 

Peter has gone off to his usual work at the winch. He will take two 
depth-soundings and carry out six series of hydrological observations, 
lowering the current-meter into the sea eighteen times. 

In the evening Peter hauled the sledge loaded with his equipment 
back to camp and made the following announcement : 

"Our icefloe is surrounded by clear water aiid cut off from the neigh- 
bouring icefloes. It is only 300 metres from the living-tent to the nearest 
edge of ice.” ^ , 

, This means we are now living on a small island of ice, which is in 
constant motion and subject to every hazard. 

So our famous fissure has parted— -and the winch and hydrological 
tent happen to be on the other floe. This equipmisnt we must save without 
delay and move well back from the edge of the ice. 
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Hastily we loaded the canoe on a sledge, harnessed ourselves, and 
set off on a "salvaging” expedition. Arriving at the edge we lowered 
the canoe on to the water and Eugene and Peter paddled off to the 
neighbouring floe. There was a fog at the time and to make sure the 
lads would not lose their bearings Ernst and I lit two "bat” hurricane 
lamps. The lads soon returned, having done all that was necessary. 
They showed real courage in the enterprise. 

Jammy 21. I was up all last night, finding out for myself how the 
Barentsburg radio station functioned. They have a poor radio operator 
there. 

It was nearly morning before I crawled into my sleeping-bag. Just 
before dropping off I glanced at the barometer — ^the pressure was falling 
steadily — no hope of escaping the storm I 

I soon woke up and heard Ernst sajdng : 

"Listen to the rumbling — ^that means the ice pressure has begun ..." 

I ran out of the tent ; groans, moans and cracking greeted me all 
around. To tell the truth, I never erqpected the ice jamming would be 
accompanied by such a terrible din. 

Peter and Eugene followed me out. They were both on their toes, 
taking a sharp look round. Krenkd and I undertook to inspect the 
ice-packs, and Peter hurried off to his hydrological tent. 

When we returned to camp we iimnediately began to get the sledges 
ready, in case we should have to transfer to another floe. We are keeping 
all the scientific materials and the radio station— our most vital posses- 
sions — ^in readiness. 

Soon Peter returned and announced : 

“The fissure has widened even more I” 

We decided to get into the canoe and bring over the instruments 
which had been left on the other side of the floe. The canoe had become, 
snowed under. during the day, and we had a stiff job digging it up and 
clearing it ; then we loaded the canoe on to a sledge and hauled it to the 
edge of the ice. But we found we were unable to lower the canoe on to 
the water at tliis spot — ^the clearing was filled with broken ice. 

So we trudged down the fissure to find a place free from this broken 
ice, We wandered about for a long time until we finally c^e on a 
narrow strip of water, where we lowered our canoe, and Eugene and 
Peter stepped in. Ernst and I placed lighted hurricane lamps along the 
edge of the ice, to serve aS beacons for their return journey,. . , , 

When we got back to camp the fog had become even thicker, ,On ; 
our homeward journey we had to grope our way, moving in the tracks 
we had made earlier in the day. Prom time to time Erast would lie 
down flat in the snow, and flash his torch on the tracks to make sure 
we were on the right path. 

I placed the emergency radio receiver on the sledge, made some tea, 
and am now sitting down and writing up my diary. . Eugene and PetOT 
may be back soon. 

Merry has started barking : the lads have! come back with the sledge . 
and the canoe W alas— no winch, it -wsis too heavy lb .haul oyer, . ' 
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Another blizzard has set in. The snow whirls madly, forming high 
snowdrifts, completely obliterating the tracks on the ice. 

We crawled into our sleeping-bags, like animals into warm burrows, 
but every half-hour we raised the tent flap and peeped out. Finally, we 
could not stand it any longer and got up. 

Peter takes things very coolly ; he is playing chess with Krenkel. 

Eugene has started on some inside "icebreaking” : ice has again 
formed over his bunk. Using his knife he chipped out several small 
tinfuls of it. On my bunk, too, all the skins are frozen stiff, like boards. 

Without having discussed the matter previously, by a tacit under- 
standing as it were, we agreed to show no anxiety about our position, 
and appear quite calm. At least we don’t worry one another; this, 
perhaps, shows the harmony existing in our team. 

Because of the infernal ice pressure the talk on January 9, 1905, 
which Ernst was to have given to-day has been postponed till to-morrow. 

The violent crackling in the aerial prevents us from listening to "Latest 
Radio News.” 

I left the tent to clear away the snow from tlie entrance. When I 
opened the door there was a solid wall of snow facing me. 

Gale velocity has reached ao metres a second. The barometer has 
fallen to 720 millimetres. . . . Very few meteorologists on the mainland 
have ever observed weather conditions like these I 

We are unable to taka our bearings ; heavy cloud hides the stars. 
Eugene attempted the journey to his observatory, but he soon returned, 
saying : 

"The wind knocks you off your feet.” 

Eugene then suggested we should dig a trench to lead from the Idtchen 
to Ms observatory. This would make a sort of imderground passage in 
the snow, and his work would not be held up by blizzai-ds. 

I collected all the tools, primus-stoves, needles, the emergency reserve 
supply of fuel and food, and dumped them in one place. We must keep 
aU we need within easy reach, as danger may be upon us at any moment 

It is exactly eight months since we have been living and working on 
the icefloe. We have become so accustomed to it that we often forget 
the raging ocean beneath us and around us. 

During the first months of our life at North Pole Station we celebrated 
each jubilee with great solemnity and pride. For us the twenty-fir.st of 
each month was' a holiday date ; we used to shave, wash, drink brandy 
and cook a sumptuous dinner. ; , . Now we have no time for holiday 
celebrations and banqueting : the ice pressure is too constant a reminder 
that we live on "shifting ground," and that we are faced by much 
unpleasantness, 

January 2a. During his night watch Ernst cleared the snow from the 
lobby. Every time he wanted, to leave the tent he had to burrow his 
way through the snow, A stranger seeing him would have imagined he 
was a bear crawling out of Ms lair. . 

In the mormng Ernst overhauled the windmill. 

-Shir^pv and Eugene took our bearmgs. = , 
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Captain Ulyanov of the Mwmanets called us at midday : 

"Ulyanov at the microphone,” he said. “Ju^ing by your latest 
position I am not very far off from you, about fifteen niiles I should say. 
Light lamps, or send up a rocket.” 

We asked what his position was. There appeared to be some mistake. 
The Murmanets was not 15 miles but about 150 miles away from us. 

Deep in our hearts we were proud that Soviet men manning.a tiny 
boat were ready to face any difficulty, in order to remove us from the 
icefloe. 

Peter went off to examine the edge of the ice, while Ernst and I 
walked away in the opposite direction, towards the fissure. 

Eugene hunted for his laboratory, but could not find it anywhere ; 
it was buried under the snow. Fearing to miss his routine magnetic 
observations he decided to postpone his digging until the evening. 

I returned to tire tent feding a bit more reassured : I found no signs 
of any fissures on the floe ; but water surrounds us on all sides. 

Peter went off to titrate the water samples, while Ernst went to bed. 

We have dug a trench from tire living-tent to Eugene's observatory : 
it turns out to be quite a strong tunnel. In places we had to cut ^e 
trench through big snowdrifts. 

All the forms of transport used in Moscow are now represented in 
our camp I we have the "Trolleybus line,” and the “Metropolitan,” 
which we have named after E. K. Fedorov. Now, by taking this "Metro” 
Eugene is able to do his gravitational work whatever the weather may 
be like ; previously we never allowed him to leave the tent during a 
blizzard. 

The sky is steadily growing lighter. Or rather, rays of ever brightening 
light are breaking through the polar night, Ernst is enraptured ; 

“Never before have I seen such a beautiful dawn I” he exclaims. 


At last the wind has begrm to die down. 

We hoisted flags of mourning, to conamemorate the death of Vladimir 
Ilyich. , 

In the evening we all assembled in tlie tent, and Ernst gave his talk 
on January 9, 1905. When it was over we talked about Lenin and Stalin 
for a long time. 

The barometer is rising as swiftly as it fell yesterday., 

Jdfmfy 23, Krenkel spent last night in fascinated obsefyatiqh qi the 
Aurora Borealis whaich was particularly, b^ntiful ; Ehnst went out every 
hour to register the form it took. 

I made a trap-door in the roof of the tent,, so that we rtiight make a ' 
hasty exit in case of emergency. Then I cdUected tlie skis and Stocks 
and placed them at the tent entrance. 

Peter is studying English, and Eugene is enter^ up his diary, 
humUoing a tune to himself the while; he is in singing mood , to-day ; 
perhaps because, he can now work in all weathers and is no longer at the , 
mercy of .the, blizzard I 

The Norwegian radio operator, on , Jan Mkyen Wand t'eUs' us fhe :5^im ^ : 
has already nsen beyond the 71st . Hpw luqky; those chaps are ’ - 
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to have seen the sun already. What delight it brings to man 1 We wait 
for the sun impatiently ; we don’t think it will be long now. We have 
arranged a big celebration in honour of the sun's appearance. 

At present we have only the great glow here, but even that brings 
us light and joy. 

January 24. Ernst made the tea this morning, and wc had breakfast 
together. 

Eugene announced that we were now at Lat. 76°2g\ I played a 
game of chess with Peter, as it was stiU too early to work in the camp, 
the glow had not yet made its appearance. 

Enist transmitted the weather report to the radio operator on the 
Murmanets, who, however, was unable to take it correctly. Ernst is 
annoyed, because he has to start the transmitter several times, thus using 
a lot of energy. 

By midday I had got the place shipshape and was on my way to 
examine the fissure, which has widened very considerably. The polynia 
is covered with a thin layer of new ice. The ice is in a state of stress, 
breaking and crumbling. Our floe is in a continual state of shock, as 
though it were being pushed by a monstrous, invisible force. 

Eugene says it is impossible to carry out astronomical and gravita-* ' ■ 
tional observations while the floe is shaking so violently ; the instruments 
are sensitive and react to each vibration. It is as though we were living 
in an area subject to continual earthquakes. 

I walked alongside the fissure for a couple of kilometres, listening to 
the roar of the brealdng ice. Wlmt an awe-inspiring force 1 Calculated 
to alarm anyone witnessing it for the first time. 

Peter collected his equipment and we both went oil to the hole to 
establish the hydrological station. The hole and the winch are now on 
the other floe ; to get there we must cross over thin new ice. 

I led the way, sounding the ice with a stick, and deciding it would 
bear. The two of us hauled the sledge, clambered over to the other floe, 
pitched the tent and put up the winch beside the hole. After this I 
returned to camp, while Peter stayed behind to peg down the tent. 

Eugene has carried out two magnetic observations. 

A new fissure has appeared on the surface of. the floe, but we are 
unable to ascertain its depth. 

In view of the dangers entailed in hauling heavily laden sledges we 
now hold the straps in our hands instead of putting them over our 
shoulders, as a precaution against being dragged into the water should 
the sledges crash through the ice. 

Jamary 25. Peter has not returned since he went off yesterday to 
establish the hydrological station. 

The Murmanets h^ informed us of her position. She is sailing in a, 
storm-belt, along the edge of, the ice. As contact with Rudolf Islwd is 
very poor, we reported our position to Xlae Mur^nets, who relays our 

report to Moscow. 

In twenty-four hours we have drifted 5 miles southwards. 

Eugene has made use of the “snow metro” for the first time. He 
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regrets, now, that it was not built at the beginning of the polar 
night, 

I must break off my entries now, and go off to the fissure to see how 
Peter’s work is progressing, and whether he needs any help. In fact, 
Peter’s working on the other floe causes me great anxiety ; at any moment 
he may find himself completely cut off from our camp. It transpired 
that Peter had already establi^ed the station, taken a depth-sounding 
(203 metres), and carried out six series of current-meter observations. 
He and I hauled the sledge laden with bathometers and cases containing 
water samples back to our floe. 

After dinner, Peter could contain himself no longer and hurried off 
again to take current-meter readings. 

We have received information on the progress of the Taimyr’s 
preparations for sailing. Equipment and planes are being loaded on to 
the ship and the personnel of the e:q)edition is being selected. 

There are now constant breaks in our radio contacts ; we cannot send 
even the briefest radiograms to our families ; also the weather reports 
are delayed. 

Once more we have cleared away the big snowdrifts which the blizzard 
had piled up around the tent. 

I ascertained the length of the new fissure ; it looks to me as if a 
piece of ice measuring about a square Idlometre will soon break away 
from our floe. 

Peter has returned. Except for a short interval he has been at work 
exactly twenty-four hours, and besides establishing the hydrological 
station has carried out a second series of observations with the current- 
meter. On his return he sat down without delay to examine the results 
obtained. 

Ernst’s duties are increasing : he now maintains contact with the 
Murmanets, and with the radio station on Jan Mayen Island, 

I insisted that Peter should stop his work and turn in. So he crawled 
into his bag and slept for thirteen hours 1 

January 26. This morning Krenkel proceeded to contact the Mur- 
manets. Ernst transmitted our weather report to her, but dared not 
add a single superfluous word, as our accumulators are low and there is 
no wind.. , 

I mended my fur ov^^S. Aiterwards I went off to clear away the 
snow around the tent. 

Eugene checked the chronometers by the signals of the Engli^ radio 
stations and commenced gravitational observations. 

I have decided to use our “snow metro" as a storehouse ; I dug a 
hole in the wall of the tunnel into which I placed tins of benzine; ThtB 
the benzine store, will be near our tent ; an added advantage in case 
we are compelled to abandon our floe in a hurry md lave to take fuel 
along with us. : . ^ 

In the south, reddish clouds have appeared ; it looks ak if &e sun will 
appear at any moment now.: the stars can no longer be seen. 

How we all long to live in the daylight I • 
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We spent an unsettled night, with the blizzard howling ceaselessly. 

January 27 . The howling of the wind continues without a pause, 
nor does the blizzard show signs of dying down. From time to time 
small hailstones drum on the roof of the tent. Peter spent a sleepless 
night. Three times he got up and each time said to Ernst : 

"Come on, let’s have a game of chess. I simply can’t sleep.” 

So they played three games before morning. Then Ernst insisted 
that Peter should rest, saying firmly ; 

"Not one more game : you must try and sleep to get some strength 
into you ; we’ve stiU. a lot of work ahead of us.” 

The Murmanets informs us that she continues to move in a belt of 
violent storms. Our floe is situated in the same storm belt. 

It is a job to get out of the tent now ; the snow has blocked up the 
entrance, and when you do get out the gale knocks you down. 

Eugene reached his observatory by the "metro” and settled down to 
gravitational observations. Eugene’s suggestion to construct the "snow 
metro” was brilliant. We light up the tunnel by means of a "bat” 
hurricane lamp. 

Peter has drafted the plan of his future book. Eugene also came in 
to do some writing ; when carrying out scientific observations he has 
fifteen minutes free in every hour ; he uses this time for making notes. 

To-day for the first time we did not transmit the weather report 
either to Rudolf Island, or to the Murmanets, but to the Norwegian 
radio station on Jan Mayen Island : Rudolf Island is still unable to hear 
us. 

The Norwegian radio operator asked Ernst naively : 

"Do you know that you are to be removed from the floe in February ?” 

"Of course we do,” answered Ernst. 

The blizzard has deprived us of our one and only pleasure : our daily 
listening to the broadcaste from the "Comintern” radio station in 
Moscow. The wind roars in the aerial and there is a horrible cracMng 
in the earphones ; it is impossible to make out a siugle word. 

I played a game of chess with Peter. During the game it occurred to 
me that some diampion had at some time challenged me to a chess matcli. 
And to-day I have only just mastered the rudhnents of the ganie 1 There 
has been such a load of work that we have not had much time for chess. 
I recall many an occasion when sitting down to write up my diary, I 
could hardly grasp the pencil between my fingers. I have never in aE 
my life been so tired as during th^e past few months. But then, we all 
long for rest. Indeed, it is not easy living and working continuoudy 
during the polar night on a drifting icefloe in the middle of the ocean. 
But soon we shaU be back in oiir beloved homeland, and then for a 
thorough rest. 

Yes, a holiday 1 That's what we aU, long for. 

January Q&. ."Ihe gale still shows no sighs of abating, making it 
impossible ior us, to leave the Eviug-t^mt to get any fresh air, though we 
are sorely in need of it, after the smoke and thick atmosphere inside our 
"palace,'^ ■ .'v 
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At times we even feel our heads beginning to swim, but there is not 
much point in going out where it is impossible to stand— one can only 
lie in the snow. The force of the wind is terrific. 

Krenkel made coffee and pancakes for breakfast. Afterwards he 
contacted the Murmands and transmitted the weather report. The 
Murmanets is sailing south along the edge of the ice. 

During a blizzard the lads get rather depressed. To cheer them up 
I suggested a glass of brandy each ; my suggestion met with instant 
approval. 

We sat in the tent sipping the brandy and discussing our work, our 
scientific observations, and our future life on the floe, wondering why 
they were in such a hurry to take us off our icefloe. To-day we were 
informed that the Taimyr was getting ready to put out to sea. 

Eugene sat without stirring for a long time, pencil in hand ; finally 
he said : 

"After all, we've already drifted more than 2,000 kilometres, and 
carried out quite a bit of work." 

It pleases us all to feel we have justified the confidence of our beloved 
Motherland and our dear Comrade Stalin. We shan't be ashamed to 
return home 1 

When they landed at the North Pole, the chaps who flew back to 
the mainland, to Moscow, left us with these parting words : 

"We hope you won’t let us down." 

I have constantly borne in mind the lines that Comrade Stalin and 
the leaders of the Party and the Government wrote us in May last year; 

"We are confident that the brave men who are remaining at the 
North Pole will fulfil with honour the task entrusted to them, of exploring 
the North Pole.” 

We have worked day and night to justify the confidence our country 
has placed in us. We have done everything in our power. 

Despite the absence of contact with Rudolf Island our weather reports 
nevertheless reach Moscow on time. We transmit them via the ship 
Murmamts or the Norwegian radio station on Jan Mayen Island. 

In the evening, Eugene,' about to leave the tent to carry out meteoro-^ 
logical observations, discovered that, the exit was blodced with snow 
ri^t up to the roof. We had to climb out of the tent through thO: trap- 
door ahdv worldng iri the violent ghlO, shovel away the show from the ^t. 

Once again we have failed to contact the "Comintern’’.radip station ; . „ 
afl that comes through the earphones is a deafening cmckle Us: if the 
blizzard had even' penetrated into the radio receiver; w&are getting a 
bit .fed up: how are we to live without Moscow ? 

I played a game of chess with Ernst and, as usual,, lost. Afterwards 
I settled down to my diary. , 

Peter lay down beside me and went on drafting the plan for the book . 
he intends to write. We were, both , feding very hungry, I wanned up 
the borshch; and we had a good feed.' . / : . , ' 

I let Merry into the tent,' He w:as so overjoyed, making a fuss first , ■ 
of one and then of the bthd: of Us. In blizzards he suffers just as we do;'; , . 
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Jammy 29. The blizzard has now been raging for three days. The 
entrance to our tent is again blocked with snow. 

We were looking forward to a radio-telephone conversation with the 
Murmanets to-day, but this cursed blizzard has interfered with it. 

I am feeling anxious about our food supplies. But in this weather it 
is difficult to get out to the dumps. 

I laid out forks for dinner to-day, but we have so got out of the habit 
of using them that I put them aside ; at dinner we only use the big 
wooden spoons. 

I mended the current-meter ; as soon as the gale abates Peter will 
go out to make current-meter observations. 

Eugene was silent and dejected. It is four days since he last took 
our bearings. 

We have drifted a long way. but are unable to ascertain our position. 

Peter did not establish the routine hydrological station to-day as the 
gale continues to rage, and it is too risky to go out to the fissure, and we 
have no right to take such a risk. 

We have no idea what has happened to our hydrological tent and 
the winch. I wonder if they are stul at the edge of the fissure ? 

Gale velocity has reached 25 metres a second. 

The blizzard roars ; at times it sounds as if hundreds of heavy planes 
were flying over the tent I At two paces visibility is nil. 

Eugene went out to carry out meteorological observations. He had 
to find the wind indicator. He passed it several times, but did not 
notice it until he actually bumped into it. 

It is easy to lose one’s way in weather like this. Polar workers know 
what it means to get lost in the Arctic. Moreover, we are constantly 
aware of the fissures and wide rifts in the ice surrounding us. If any 
jamming occurs during this blizzard we shall have a hard job to save 
ourselves. . . . The sledges and the canoe are snowed under, and we 
cannot get to the food dumps. 

Greatly to everyone's satisfaction I noticed that the barometer was 
rising rapidly— the blizzard should die down soon. 

January 30. We are so fed up with the roaring of the blizzard that 
we try and shut our ears to it as much as possible. 

Now and again the roar and whine of the blizzard drowns our con- 
versation, and we have to shout to make ourselves heard. 

Ernst cohtacted the Mumaneis. This little ship has already reached 
clear water and is sailing along the edge of the ice. 

The voyage of the Murtnaneis is also of scientific significance for, as 
yet, no oiie has explored these regions. 

Eugene went off to his observatory by the "metro" and settled down 
to gravitational observations, 

I saw that all the lamps were in order, mended the primus, and then 
cooked dinner. , . ' 

Ernst left the tent and discovered that the thermograph in the 
meteorological tent wasn’t working, Eugene proceeded to take it to 
pieces-rr-the mechanism vas choked with snow. 
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In the evening Eugene read us a lecture on gravitation. Our gravita- 
tional observations are a very important contribution to world science. 
Such observations were first carried out in the Polar Basin by Fridtjof 
Nansen, but they could hardly be called precise or correct ; at that 
time there was no radio and Nansen had no means of checking his 
chronometers daily, as does Eugene, (twice daily by the signals of Soviet, 
English and French radio stations). 

It is warm in the tent, and condensation runs down the walls. We 
are lying on wet skins ; we shall have to sleep in our oilsidns to-night. 

How disappointing it is that we can no longer listen to "Latest Radio 
News” 1 It is hard to live on an icefloe without knowing what important 
events are taking place in our country : we are so accustomed to sharing 
the cares and concerns of the entire Soviet people. 

The blizzard cut off our radio contact with Rudolf Island, I imagine 
they have a large number of radiograms which they are waiting to trans- 
mit to us. . . . All four of us are KSpecting news from home, from our 
wives, and wondering how they are getting on. 

Jamaty 31. The gale continues to drive us towards the coast of 
Greenland. 

We experienced severe tremors during the day. The floe is per- 
ceptibly quaking and rocking. 

Ernst, on camp watch, frequently leaves the tent, but a blizzard is 
raging and he can see nothing, 

Peter took a walk along the fissure which cuts across our camp, but 
so far has seen no danger signs. 

We are still cut off from Rudolf Island, 

Eugene has fixed up the aerial : it was essential that he should 
contact at least one radio station, in order to check the chronometer. 
Afterwards he started a series of gravitational observations. He coni- 
pleted three series and then had to stop, as the instruments continually 
recorded the severe tremors of the floe, 

I have a feeling that ow qrdet existence on the floe is coming to an 
end. Anxious days lie ahead, and we must be ready to face them. We 
have met with no few dangers in the course of our lives. But we are 
Bolsheviks, and I hope that we shall be able to overcome the elements, 

I crawled out of the tent, fed Merry, then cautiously crawled over the 
ice to see that our gear was all right. The slds were blown down and 
snowed under: the sledges wete overturned and buried under a sribW'^ 
drift. Those sledges in which we stored the expeditionary and emergency 
gear were also buried under a bank of snow, - 

I called Peter, who came crawling out of the tent, and the two of us 
set off for the fissure to find out what had happened to the winch. 

For greater security we roped oursdves together, taking spades and 
ice-picks along with us., . - 

the way there Peter noticed another fissure ; but it was difficult 
to judge bow deep it went, Peter bent .down and then said : ; - 

"Apparently the floe has been split by the force of the wind.” 

I pushed my spade down; and sure enough it vrent right through. 
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There was no point in oiir going on — at any moment we might find our- 
selves cut off from the camp. Even as we stood there the water began to 
well up through the fissure and flooded a small area of the floe. Soon 
polynias formed and we realised that the way to the hydrological tent was 
cut off. 

There was nothing for it but to make our way back to camp. 

After a short rest Peter went off to find out whether the fissure near 
the general storehouse had parted. 

I cleared the snow from the sledges. The wind beat its way through 
my fur shirt, snow seemed to penetrate into every pore of my skin. . . . 
It was impossible to stay out more than half an hour. 

I had a game of chess with Ernst. 

Eugene studied the data of his gravitational observations. 

From time to time we pau.se in our occupations and listen. Our 
floe trembles frequently. Involuntarily we glance at the barometer, 
trying to reassure ourselves with the fact that the barometer is rising 
a little. 

The tremors have become so violent that the snow is sliding off 
tire sides of the tent. We feel as though we are living in a sack which is 
being violently shaken by a strong and invisible hand. 

We sleep in turns : we have to be on the alert all the time 1 


FEBRUARY 

February i. Ernst and I were playing chess. We had nearly finished 
the game when we heard a loud crack from somewhere behind the tent. 
We decided not to stop (I still thought I might win) but when the truth 
dawned on me that my position was hopeless we started to listen atten- 
tively, I wanted to go out and see what was going on in the camp, but 
Ernst dissuaded me : "Don’t go," he said, "You'll only get your clothes 
wet. . . . I'm on watch, it won’t take me a minute to go and have a 
look. ..." He went out straight away, had a good look all around the 
tent but discovered nothing dangerous. 

Ernst and I were talking quietly.. Peter and Eugene were resting. We 
turned into our bunks without undressing. The cracking noises grew 
louder. Soon I heard a strange creak inside the tent, itself. I quickly 
woke Eugene and Shirshov, 

"Get your clothes on," I told them. "The ice beneath us is creaking." 

Eugene smiled and said : 

"Why dress ? It’s the snow subsiding. The creaking sound is due 
to that." 

I was keen to go out, but Ernst once more dissuaded me, assuring 
me that he would examine everything himself. 

In the meantime Shirshoy had already dressed and left the tent, 
taking a hurricane lamp with him. He soon returned and said ; 

"The fissure now runs along beside us." 

Peter was absolutely calm, making this announcement in, the same 
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matter-of-fact tone in which he would have said, “I’ve established the 
station,’’ 

The four of us went out to investigate. And there it was — a narrow 
fissure running along about eight metres from our living-tent. Shirshov 
examined it and remarked that the edge of the ice was trembling. 

We stood there for a few minutes, gazing all around. The blizzard 
showed no signs of dying down : the gale smothered us with snow. 

We returned to the tent and Ernst said : 

“First of all we must have some tea.’’ 

We discussed a fresh plan of action. Shirshov went off to the fissure 
once more and returned with the unpleasant news : 

"The fissure has widened to five metres, and runs past the store- 
house." 

Immediatey we all set off for the storehouse. I smashed in the ice 
roof with my axe, jumped in and found myself standing in water, the 
storehouse was flooded. At all costs we must save the valuable equip- 
ment. We carried it -out bit by bit, hauled it over to the middle of the 
floe and covered it with percale. 

Then we walked along the length of the fissure. Eugene brought 
his magnetic theodolite. Apparently this was not the only fissure. 
Beyond the far aerial mast we saw a second fissure which cut us off on 
the east. Under the drumming of the blizzard our icefloe, which had 
seemed so strong, had fallen to pieces. 

We came back to the tent. Now it was dirty and uncomfortable, 
with percale on the floor, spread over the. soft, squelching skins. Bits 
of wire hung dismally from the ceiling, soaking books lay about. In a 
corner was a fat bulliy parcel — ^the rubber clipper-boat. Before inflating 
it we warmed it up. 

Ernst turned on the portable gramophone. V^enever times are most 
difiSlcult or there is any danger he either sits down to play chess or puts on 
the gramophone, ' . 

The windmill groaned under the force of the gale, 

“Wen, how is it, do you think the wind is dropping at aU ?" I asked 
the lads, 

■ They were aU listening but said nothing, I warned them: 

"Look here, boys ; when you go, round the camp now, don't go near 
the edge of the icefloe. Ernst nearly fell in yesterday.; Just remember, 
should an3rthing happen to any one of you, two would be lost, for there - 
would be no sense then in ray returning to the mainland.” ; ; ’ , 

It is now clear to us all that the floe has cracked and split into several 
pieces. We are still living under the trusty shelter of our old tent, ' 
though we are getting ready at a moment's notice to abandon .it: ' 
suspicious looking lakes of water are welling up from under the flooring. 

We are loading our valuable gear on to the, sledges, working at top 
speed, but endeavouring to take everything, down to the l^t ihread, 
so that nothing of ours shouldjbe surmnd,ered ,to the ke. 

During the dayi while we were busy evacuating Ihe - stor^ouses, 
Eugene caught sight of stars., He was overjoyed. and cried oijt.: 
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"At last the stars I” 

For six days, starless, we have been unable to take our bearings. We 
could not have received a better present on such a grim day. 

Eugene computed. Never, seemingly, had we awaited the results of 
bis computations with such impatience. 

"Well, come on, what is it, Eugene ?” we urged him. 

Finally, Eugene announced : "74“i6' North, i6‘’24' West 1 " 

At first we found it difficult to believe the figures he had arrived 
at, but there could be no doubt : in six days the drift had carried us more 
tlian 120 miles to the south-west. Twenty miles a day — ^that’s something 
like speed I 

We had to repeat the figures twice before Ernst consented to send 
them over the air. 

And so, we are drifting farther and farther southwards. Despite 
all the attractions of our "palace" we no longer trust it ; at any moment 
the floe may split beneath us. In view of this probability we decided 
to lose no time in building new living quarters ; snow will have to serve 
as building material. 

The blizzard has abated a little, but the ice is still restless. Suddenly 
we noticed yet another treacherous black crack — this time along the wall 
of the kitchen, adjoining the living-tent. At this point the crack broke 
off, passing under the tent. Beyond the tent, however, it appeared 
again, running in the direction of the windmill. 

There is no room for further doubt : the floe has split beneath the 
tent 1 

The sky got a bit lighter towards midday. Meanwhile the fissure 
beneath the tent was making us increasingly aware of its exisitence; 
it seemed to move beneath us. Without waiting to finish building the 
snow hut we decided to carry the radio station and all the valuable 
equipment out of the tent, pitch the light silk tents we had witli us and 
camp in them for a short while. The first thing we did was to carry out 
all the equipment of the radio station ; after that the tents, sleeping- 
bags and clothes. 

We have two silk tents, left us by the airmen when they flew back 
from the North Pole. These we pitted near the fhr aerial mast : we 
put the clothing and the sleeping-Wgs in one tent, and Krenkel's radio 
station in the other. 

‘ Our living-tent was deserted. 

The fissure has widened at a disastrous rate : our meteorological 
tent now stands on the very edge of the newly-formed polynia. 

Our wind indicator is on the opposite shore, on tlie split-off section 
of the floe, which alternately approaches and recedes from us, 

We notified, via the Mutmamts, the Northern Sea Route Central 
Administration of the condition of the station. • 

• Peter made ready the canoe. 

Eugene carried the gravitational instruments out of his observatory, 
for that was filling with water alsoi 

The weather reports we transmitted at . the stipulated times. , 
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I cooked enough food to last us for four days, as I was afraid the 
kitchen, too, would soon be flooded. Besides, during the next few days 
I should be busy building our new living quarters, and would have no 
time to do any cooking. 

We lay down to sleep, leaving one man on watch. 

We had a disturbed night ; the ice was very rampageous, continually 
cracking and snapping. 

February 2. Peter woke everyone with the words : 

"The fissure is threatening the radio tent and is also spreading to our 
silk tent. ..." 

We decided to have two men on watch. 

When it began to get a little lighter I crossed the fissure to the dump, 
got out all the clothing, fuel and provisions and hauled it on a sledge to 
our piece of the floe. 

Then Ernst tried to establish radio contact, while Eugene carried out 
the routine meteorological observations and made up the report, 

After this Eugene and Shirshov took a sledge and set out for the 
second dump, which had also been swept away from us. On arriving' at 
the dump, they loaded the clipper-boat and films on to the sledge, and 
hauled it back to the living-tent. 

We also managed to save the equipment at No, 3 dump. 

Everyone got very wet. 

Then Ernst examined the neighbouring floes; everywhere he 
encouirtered broken ice. There is not much left of our icefield I The 
wind has turned out to be stronger than the ice. 

At midday we carefully surveyed the "enwrons." The inspection 
gave us small satisfaction ; as far as the eye could see there was nothing 
but broken ice ; on our small piece of floe we discovered new fissures, 
which still further reduce its size. . . . One of the fissures has cut us 
off from the far aerial mast and the silk radio tent which we pitched • 
yesterday. 

There is nothing for it but to move to new quarters again. 

Naturally, we want to make use of our windmill as long as possible, 
and so we always try to have it near at hand ; the wind motor is the main 
source of energy for the radio station accumulators ; without the windmill 
we should have to turn the bicycle. Hastily gathering together all our 
equipment we hauled it over to the windmill; 

Then Peter and Eugene set out fdr the winch, leaping from floe to . 
floe. They brought the equipment nearer to us. Now we shall keep all 
our gear on sledges. 

The winch was left behind as we could not manage to get it over. 

It is the first winch in the world by means of which the depths of the 
Central Polar Basin were measured, all the way from; the North Pole. 

It seems a shame to lose it, but it cannot be helped ! 

Later Peter and Eugene went off again, to look, for large floes in the 
vicinity. They went north, jumping over the fissures. Every now mid 
then they stopped, clihibed the pack-ice, and carefully Survey^ the 
scene. 
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The whole of the immense field, on which eight months ago multi- 
engined aircraft had landed, has split into small pieces. Not even a 
light training plane could make a landing here now. 

On their way back to camp Eugene and Peter made a valuable find : 
one of the reserve dumps, which had split away from us, was drifting 
among the broken ice. I suggested we save as much of it as we could, 
load the stuff on to sledges, and haul it back to camp. This we did— 
Peter, Eugene and I. 

Meanwhile Ernst fixed up the radio station on a new spot and resumed 
contact with the Mwmanets. After he had sent off a radiogram he started 
the windmill to charge up the accumulators. 

Activated by the desire to rescue as much gear as possible from the 
drifting dump, Peter climbed on to a huge pile of pack-ice on a nearby 
floe, and made a survey of the nighbourhood. He spotted two dumps of 
food and fuel, but it was impo.ssiblc to reach them as broad fissures 
separated them from us. However, the floes soon drew closer together 
and we seized the opportunity to hurry off to our dumps. 

We speedily shifted all the food supplies ; we performed miraculous 
acrobatic feats in crossing a broad fissure, and grabbed the sledges which 
lay beside the hydrological tent ; they will always come in useful I 
The only thing we were unable to save was the winch — a great shame I 

It grew dark. I warmed up the dinner, but we were all so tired that 
we had no appetite. We had a drink of tea and went ofi to the silk tent 
to sleep. 

I remained on watch for the night. Soon the moon appeared. For 
us this is a great joy : we are in dire need of light now, as in the darkness 
it is easy to stumble into one of the fissures. 

We have just received a radiogram from Moscow. By order of the 
Government various schemes have been set on foot to bring us aid. 

We are now living on a mere fragment of icefloe measuring thirty by 
ten metres. 

February 3. During the night, through breaks in the clouds Eugene 
managed to "catch" the Pole-star, Capelk, Vega, Arcturus. Afterwards 
he expressed surprise that during the observations the stars did not 
move from left to right as usual but in the opposite direction. What 
could be the meaning of this ? It was hard to credit that the earth 
had all of a sudden started to revolve in the opposite direction. Later, it 
transpired that our floe was to blame for everything : it was rotating 
clockwise, and Eugene and his theodolite were rotating with it. Despite 
this difficulty he managed to determine our position with a fair degree 
of, accuracy. 

We woke up before the half-light of the day had set in. Eugene com- 
puted the results of liis astronomical observations. Our new position 
pleased us : w;e had drifted still farther south, which means that very 
soon we shall see the sun;. , 

We sat in the tent with the primus roaring on the radio-desk, and the 
lid of the boilmg. kettle jumping up and down. In short the atmosphere 
Was quite homelike. . 
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I picked up the diary and proceeded to record the events of the past 
twenty-four hours — and they have not been few. ... 

Since the morning Peter has been putting his scientific data in order, 
and gathering together all the jars containing water samples drawn in 
the region of the North Pole. 

In the meanwhile Ernst and I proceeded to put the camp in order. 
Ernst put up three masts for his aerial, which has had to be erected at 
an angle, as the floe is no longer large enough for the cable — 76 metres 
long— to be stretched to its full len^. After this Ernst contacted the 
Mumanets. 

We prepared four flares, so that in the event of more jamming, we 
should be able to light up our own piece of floe. 

We had dinner, and finished up with tea and cake. 

Over the radio we heard what measures the Government was taking 
to come to our aid : the Taimyr had already left Murmansk ; the tiny 
Murmanets was battering her way tlirough the ice ; the Yermak was 
undergoing urgent repairs in Kronstadt. 

We sent telegrams to our families, so that they should not worry ; 
otherwise, who knows, they might start thinking we might die out 
here. ... . _ 

We neither worry about ourselves nor our families. I recall the tragic 
note written by Captain Scott who, returning from the South Pole, was 
tormented by anxiety as to who would take care of his family if he perished. 
We have no such anxieties ; behind us stands the entire Soviet 
people, our Party and our Government ; with us. is our bdoved Joseph 
Vissarionovich Stalin. 

At midday I went out and could not refrain from crying aloud with 
joy : 

"The Sun I At last 1 ” 

Through, the fog, on the horizon the long-awaited red disk was glow- 
ing. There was. a orflliant sunrise in an orange-tinted sky, against which, 
the serrated ridges of pack-ice stood out sharply, 

Ernst and Eugene beamed as they crawled out to greet the sun from 
the pile of fur clothes they were in the process of carefully sorting out. 

Then Ernst glanced at our faces and exclaimed in surprise : 

"How rotten you all look, tired out and saUow I One never noticed 
it in the dark, . , . Do I look as bad as that ?" 

A blizzard is on the way. Signs of its approach are dearly-indicated ; 
on the barometer and also from Merry’s uneasy hdiaviour. 

Without delay we packed all our gear on sledges, ready for immediate 

evacuation, v 

Eugene and Peter packed all their scientific apparatus, which must be 
saved at all costs, also the results of their scientific investigations, water , 
samples and jars containing "organic life," oh to special sledges J. we 
covered them with tarpaulins and lashed them doym. Aiter. this, Peter 
set off to get a tin of sausage from the dumps. He cfossed three fissures,, 
leaping from floe to floe. v ^ ^ ^ ; 

■ We; each had h glass of brandy smd a piece of cake in honour of .the . 
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sun's appearance. As we were all dead beat we decided to turn in and 
get as much sleep as we could. Em.st remained on camp watch. 

By the way, when I went out to-day I spotted a seal among the ice- 
blocks, and I fired at it, but missed. I put this miss down to the rifle, 
so I got a sheet of plywood, stood it up on end, made it fast, and started 
firing practice shots at it. 

I have told the lads that as soon as we have a free hour they must 
pass a shooting test for sniping : we have plenty of cartridges. This 
announcement gave special delight to Peter — ^he is always ready to fire 
his rifle. 

Before dozing off we listened to "Latest Radio News.” They spoke 
of us at length in the broadcast. 

It seems the Government is organising wide-spread operations for 
our removal. 

February 4. The night passed uneventfully, without tremors. 

Ernst got the accumulators charged up for radio transmission and 
scientific work. 

After breakfast we put on the gramophone and enjoyed a spell of 
music. Then we rubbed our faces with a wet cloth, which made us feel, 
a bit fresher. 

The blizzard gets us down, chiefly because when we go out our clothes 
get wet through and we have nowhere to dry them. 

Despite this drawback we all set off this morning for one of the 
neighbouring floes, on which the technical storehouse has been left. We 
had to leap like cats across the numerous fissures. On arriving at the 
floe we took everything out of the storehouse, down to the last trifle, 
and brought it all back on sledges to camp, which now looks like a gipsy 
encampment, with all our gear packed on sledges. 

Our own floe has already cracked in three places. Fissures have also 
appeared round the edges, and it looks as if we shall soon find ourselves 
living on a still smaller piece of ice. 

We have no woriy about contacting the mainland— this is in the hands 
of our excellent radio operator, Ernst. 

I worked with Ernst all day, putting everything in order. After each 
trip to neighbouring floes to bring back the remaining fuel supplies, 
we returned to the tent and I put on the gramophone. Ernst would 
remind me of this task with his usual phrase : , 

"What about a little relaxation, eh ? . . .” 

Over the radio we learn that Andrei Alexandrovich Zhdanov has 
appealed to the workers of the Ordjonikidze Shipyards to complete the 
repairs to the Yermak in the shortest possible time. 

The reserves of energy in the accumulators are running low : we are 
tired out, but nevertheless decided to send short articles to the newspapers; 
we feel it is our duty to reassure the public. We told them that every- 
tl^g here was all right, that we were living normally and carrying on 
with our scientific work. 

We had dinner in our old tent, but we are, keeping the equipment near 
at hand r after the meal ive carried out all the dishes and the primus stoves. 
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As soon as the gale dies down we must build ourselves a snow hut. 
We are looking for a suitable site. The problem of space is now becoming 
acute. Only a short while ago we were rich in territory ; we had vast 
expanses of ice at our disposal. Now we have become so impoverished 
that we cherish every metre of our tiny floe. 

The gusts of wind reach twelve point force ; our silk tent shakes 
violently. Every hour we have to drag the loaded sledges to a fresh 
place to protect them from snowdrifts. Until now we have been sleeping 
in the old living-tent, but the time has come to abandon it. 

The outside temperature is 11“ below zero. After the frosts we have 
experienced (at times reaching 47“ below zero) this is like summer to us. 

Fehrmry 5. The storm continues. We have arranged rest days, as 
we are afraid of a breakdown. The period which we are now passing 
through requires not only great moral but also great physical strength. 

Ernst is on camp watch, keeping a constant eye on the fissures. There 
have been no new tremors. 

While I was out inspecting the camp I went into our old tent. It is 
deserted now, as we have rnoved to our new residence, the silk tent, 
I discovered a great deal of water had collected in our old home, where 
we spent eight long months so uneventfully. 

We are now surrounded by huge rifts in the ice. Our piece of floe 
is only a little island j there are even waves lapping its edges. 

The dawn began to break at midday. I cleaned the snow from the 
lobby of the old tent. We are not living there now, but we got so used to 
this tent, we were so cosy in it during those eight months, that we feel 
sorry to abandon our old dwelling. 

More and more water is appearing all round us. We inflated the 
second dipper-boat. 

We put on the gramophone and for two hojirs listened to some music, 
forgetting our dangerous position, the fissures in the ice, and the gales. 

I lay down but could not sleep. 

The lads have fixed up a barber’s shop : we shaved, rubbed our, faces 
with a wet cloth, and became unrecognisable. It is more than a month 
since we had last washed or shaved. It is a good sign that the lads at 
such an anxious time are concerned about their appearance ; it keeps 


up the morale. * , 

Shirshov and Eugene have been out on reconnarssance, to find a path 
to the icefloes where we left our general dumps. As soon as the blizzard y 
dies down we intend to shift our general equipment to the tent; ; . 

Now and again through the driving clouds of the blizzard we can make 
out the first outlfres of our dumps. 

The moon has appeared. She has grown smaller but still shmes 
brightly. Taking advantage of the moonlight I inspected the c^p, 

I went over the whole of the floe examining the fissures. Now our con- ; 
stant watchword is “Keep your eyes open l’’ . , ,, ^ ^ . 

Ernst missed his step to-day and nearly fell off the floe into the water.. 

I have once again had to issue strict instructions to everyone not to go 
near the edge of the floe, and have repeated iny warning that if any of . 
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them should perish it would be impossible for me to return to the 
mainland. 

It is noisy in the camp : the wind howls, the tent rattles, the aerial 
whistles. 

Eugene has calculated that in 68 hours our floe has drifted 44 miles 
to the south and 20 miles to the west. 

In Moscow they probably refuse to believe that the floe is drifting at 
such a great speed. 

February 6. To-day has been a day of great events, 

Ernst who had been on watch woke us. 

The jamming of the ice had begun : with a thundering roar floe struck 
against floe. Banks of ice have sprung up around the edges of our own 
tiny field. These banks consist of lumps of snow and thin ice formed at 
the fissures. The nearest bank has been thrown up only ten metres away 
from the tent. 

Each time Ernst made his round of the camp during the night he 
carefully examined the edges of our floe ; we fear that any further 
pressure will break it up completely. The fissures between the drifting 
floes are growing steadily wider. 

We observed an interesting spectacle : different parts of our camp 
alternately approached and receded. We saw the food dumps cut 
off from us by wide polynias. On one occasion the winch, which for some 
days we had completely lost sight of, floated to within half a kilometre 
of us. We wanted to go over and fetch it, but were unable to, as it was 
again carried away. 

But we did manage to save the paraffin from one of the dumps. True, 
this demanded great agility. We had to look sharp ; miss the precise 
moment and the floe with the dump on it floats away. 

It seems to us that with the ice as sparse as it is now, any icebreaker 
could make her way here ; the clearings are very extensive. 

We did not attempt to jump over to the neighbouring floes to-day, 
for fear of being carried away and cut off from the camp. This happened 
to Merry : he had incautiously leaped on to another fragment of ice, 
which immediately drifted away on the rapid current ; we had great 
difficulty in saving our dear dog. 

As tire wind has now died down we are building a snow hut, 

We decided to transfer the gear from the floating dumps to our piece 
of the floe, and we got the clipper-boat ready. 

Peter again checked the state of the canoe. 

We sent detailed information to Moscow on the state of the camp. 

Fog is rising. We have erected black flags round the edges of our bit 
of floe. .This is a safety measure for the watches, to prevent them from 
fallmg into the water when making the round of the camp. 

We have decided not to undress before turning-in, so that when the 
ivatch calls out ''jamnaingi'’ we can all jump up quickly and dash out of 
the'tent. 

It Was very ;lat6 when we fmally lay down to sleep. 

Ernst stayed up as camp watch. When he approached the fissure 
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he got qxiite a fright : a sea-hare was swimming about in the water ; 
directly the sea-hare caught sight of him he dived with a noisy splash 
and never showed himself again. 

February 7. Another raging blizzard. 

We had a tense night : we all slept in our clothes. The ice was again 
in motion, and the blizzard increased. Our floe is continually rocking 
beneath us. 

The Taimyr is already one-third of the way to our camp. At present 
she is lying-to, riding out the storm. 

Also the Yermak is preparmg to put out to sea. 

It makes me proud to think that our dear Comrade Stalin is concerned 
about us. With so much solicitude for our safety we shall pull through, 
never fear. 

Eugene has calculated that in 24 hours we have drifted 17 miles 
southwards. And this with the wind not strong. It indicated a very 
strong current in this region. 

The ice has become denser, but it has stopped jamming. We took 
this opportunity to make further additions to our food supplies : we 
managed to bring in tluee tins of food from one of the dumps which 
happened to drift up to us. 

We ate again in our old kitchen. The primuses roared and steam 
rose merrily from the saucepans. I cooked the dinner. Seating arrange- 
ments were a bit awkward, we stuffed lengths of percale and old shirts 
under us, as the floor of the tent is flooded and one has to paddle about 
in galoshes. 

At the present moment Ernst is in the radio tent. He should soon 
be returningi We are all giving voice to our longing: perhaps he's 
managed to contact Moscow ? . . .. 

We know that the Taimyr is on her way to us, battling against a severe 
storm. The Mitrmaneis is cutting through heavy ice somevdiere near 
Jan Mayen Island. We have also heard that the Leningrad workers 
are repairing the icebreaker Yermak at great speed. The whole country 
is hastening to our aid 1 The thought of this thrills us. We would like 
to tell our friends on the mainland : 

“Don't worry 1 We can hold out 1 ” 

The barometer is falling, and the wind grows more violent. Eyidentiy , 
there are some unpleasant hours in store for us. 

r think the racflo station should be fixed on a sledge, and that Eriist 
should operate it on the sledge ; if severe jaminrag were to occur he - 
would have no time to collect and pack the station and there might be 
a danger of losing it. We take greater care of the radio than we do of 
oursdves. 

Of course, we should have to build a snow hut around the sledge, with 
walls so thin that in case of emergency we could easily kick th(M down 
and haul out the radio. 

. Bent double, lanky Ernst has tome crawling through the .tiny tent ,; , 
flap, hfe trailing hooded deer-skm to®t towgbt. iip round his waist with a :: ; 
length of rope. The first thing he ctoes upon entering the tent is to shetoh ; ^ ' 
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his hands out to the primus to warm his frozen fingers. Poor Ernst as 
radio operator suffers more than any of us from the frost. He has to 
work the keys with bare hands. 

After dinner I was on watch at the fis-surc. By the ripple of the water 
I thought at first that a seal or sea-hare was swimming towards me. . . . 
But it turned out to be pieces of floe drifting past on which lay spades 
and ice-picks. Ernst remarked that this floating ice was the remains of 
our airfield. 

I have packed provisions on two sledges and we now have an 
emergency food supply for three months. But I still do not think this 
suflicient. But where to get more food ? It is all stored away in the 
dumps which have drifted off on the pieces split off from our icefield. 

Peter and Eugene, taking with them light sledges and ropes, have 
set out to look for our dumps. Ernst tried to persuade me not to allow 
them to go. I thought it over and then said : 

"Off with you, but don’t go furtlier than half a kilometre." 

They found one dump, got out three tins, and leaping from floe to 
floe, broiigh them back to camp. I unsealed one tin, as again enough 
food to last us for several days has to be cooked. 

Peter and Eugene sat down on a sledge to rest. Peter drew out his 
revolver, stood up a bottle some distance off and fired at it until he broke 
it. 

The wind is growing in violence. Gale velocity has reached 18 
metres a second. A blizzard has started. 

Ernst contacted the Mumanets and transmitted the results of our 
meteorological observations. 

To-day I received two radiograms, one from Volodichka, and the other 
from my brotlier Sasha. 

The Mumanets is icebound. But what a distance the little devil 
has covered 1 

It is now seven days since we started our nomadic way of life. 
But we cannot carry on like this indefinitely : we must build a permanent 
dwelling. 

I crawled into my sleeping-bag for protection from the wind. Before 
long I was warm and feeling better. , . . The wind tore savagely at the 
silk tent. As soon as the blizzard subsides a little we must start to build 
the snow hut. 

It is just as well the ice is behaving quietly, and that we can devote 
all our energies to fighting the wind. And it is no small battle 1 The 
blizzard is bent^ on depriving us of oux shelter. Now and again the thin 
silk sleeping-teiit turns into a huge balloon, straining to tear away from 
the floe. The stronger sailcloth tent for the radio station is tom to 
shreds. Every now and again our fat inflated clipper-boats bounce 
violently up and down on the ice. If we had not lashed them to stakes 
driven into tiie snow they would undoubtedly have blown a long way off. 

Eehrmry 8. At i a.rn. I took over the watch from Eugene. As 
soon -as he crawled into his sleeping-bag he feU asleep soundly, despite 
the howling: gale. 
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A terrible storm is raging. Several times the gusts of wind overturned 
the loaded sledges. At any moment, it seemed that our tent and the 
radio station would be blown away. 

It was far from a quiet watch ; I was continually putting the sledges 
straight and securing the radio tent. 

Later Ernst relieved me. I had taken off my hooded deer-skin coat, 
and was just preparing to crawl into my sleeping-bag when suddenly 
Ernst's voice, filled with alarm, yelled out : 

"Quickly, come and help 1 The storm is smashing the radio tent 1" 

I was the first to jump to my feet ; I seized my deer-skin coat but 
the wind tore it out of my hands and blew it into the fissure ; I had 
great difficulty in retrieving it. Putting it on, I started to run to Ernst’s 
assistance. Eugene, too, came running up. Lying flat and sometimes 
kneeling (the wind was too strong for us to stay On our feet) Eugene and 
I held on tightly to the canvas which was straining away from our hands, 
while Ernst crawled inside the tent and packed up the equipment of the 
radio station. When he crawled out we pulled up the few remaining pegs 
and that was the end of the tent. 

We piled heavy trunks, bales and cases on the edges of the billowing 
sailcloth. 

At the time it seemed impossible for the wind to reach a greater 
velocity. 

There was still a long way to go tiU dawn. 

Peter examined the floe and announced that as yet there were no new 
fissures or pack-ice to be seen. We went off to rest in our old living-tent. 

Eugene tried to get to sleep in the silk tent, huddled up in his deer-skin 
coat, but without success. The snow which had blown into his coat 
melted, Despairing of sleep, Eugene started to mend his clothes. He 
says that we have again drifted a long way southwards the proof of 
it was the comparatively early dawn. 

We went out of tlie tent, and sure enough it was getting light. With 
the appearance of daylight we cheered up a bit. 

The wind was not quite so fierce. We reckoned up bur losses. The 
radio tent had been smashed ; the wind was blowing wet snow into the 
living-tent, which did not look as if it would hold out even till evening. . 
The sledges which were loaded with cbthing were upset and lying ;on 
their sides. 

We decided to start straight away on building the snow hut. , We \ 
must move into the new premises today, without fail. , 

So we armed ourselves with tools — spades, saws, ice-picks — and then 
proceeded to cut bricks out of the snow. The work went with a swing, 
Ernst and I cut out bricks while Peter and Eugene put up the walls. 
By the time We had the walls finished the sky had become -much lighter. 

First we drew a plan of our future home, and kept to it strictly. A 
considerable part of our new residence is being set aside for a dornutory:; , 
This takes the form of a low bench made of snow, and running the whole : 
length of the but. The rest-^the floor and the table-rwefe also made of . 
snow.' ' ■ ' ■ ■ V ■ ’■ 
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After building the walls we placed poles over the top on which we 
stretched the tent, covering the whole with a square of canvas : this 
formed the ceiling. We closed the entrance with a flap of percale. Such 
were the simple arrangements of our "snow palace.” 

When the sky grew lighter Ernst cried out in great excitement : 

"Land, land 1" 

We all turned and stared in the direction to which he was pointing, 
and there, sure enough, we saw high mountains. For the first time, after 
a drift of nine months, we saw — though still far away — ^terra fii-ma ; we 
could see the sharp needles of the mountains of Greenland. We all shouted 
"Hurrah I” 

From then on aU our tallc and all our thoughts revolved around the 
mainland. How we longed to feel the touch of our native land ; to set 
foot on it 1 What a pity the sky was overcast making the coastline of 
Greenland so hazy. 

The gale has at last subsided. After the terrific convulsions we have 
just experienced, tlie snow hut seems a comfortable and even spacious 
"palace.” We had supper in the hut, all the while praising our new home. 

It was time to turn in. Eugene, before indulging iii his long-awaited 
rest, left the hut and' made another astronomical determination. The 
moon shone brightly through the thin cloud, lighting up the pack-ice 
suwounding our floe. 

We had a snack before turning-in, and then proceeded to crawl into 
our sleeping-bags. 

Eugene stayed on watch. He went out and had hardly taken a few 
paces when he saw as clearly as if it were day, three bears a short di.stance 
away from him . He ran back and woke Merry with a light kick. Startled, 
the dog rushed towards the bears barking furiously. 

"Dmitrich I Boys 1 Get up. Some bears have come to see us I” 
shouted Eugene. 

Ernst refused to believe it, and shouted back angitly : 

"All right, all right. Don’t worry me 1” 

"Hurry up and come out ! I swear there are bears 1" repeated Eugene 
earnestly. 

At this I dashed out of the hut with only my fur stockings on. And 
sure enough, there were the bears quite close. 

As usual our loaded rifles stood by the entrance, Eugene quickly 
handed me one, whispering : "Fire, fire 1” 

This time I killed all three bears with several shots. 

Luckily Merry was unhurt, though he was dashing in and out among 
the bears the whole time, getting right in my line of fire. 

This was my first successful shot in nine months. 

it took Eugene and myself till about i a,m. to sltin the bears. Ernst 
was unable to help us as he had to carry out the nightly meteorological 
observations and teansmit the weather report over the radio. He offered 
to Mp, but we would not allow him to soil his hands. 

We are all delighted at the successful bagr~we can. have, fresh ineat 
at ': last 1 , ■ ' ■ ' ' 
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Thus, to-day has been full of unusual events : the storm has died down, 
we sighted land, built ourselves a snow hut and killed three bears. . . . 

It is a pity that we have no reliable radio contact with the mainland. 
We can well imagine how anxious our families must be about us I Still, 
in the morning we shall fix up the radio station without fail, and be able 
to tell them that we are alive, well, and carr3nng on with the scientific 
work. 

Fsbrmry p-xo. We have had fine weather for two days now. The 
night was quiet and uneventful. The moon is shining and in the moon- 
light the ice glitters. The stars are clearly visible. 

Eugene announced our new position ; 72°6' N: Lat., vfyi' E. Long. 

In two days we have travelled 57 miles. Whoever would have dreamed 
that the floe would drift so rapidly 1 

Throughout the night Eugene was on camp watch. Now Peter has 
relieved him. 

We are taking advantage of the fine weather to put our camp in order. 
Yesterday Ernst and Peter firmly lashed all the radio apparatus to the 
sledge — the transmitter, accumulators and distributors were fastened 
down in such a way as not to interfere with their use. Now we need 
not dismantle the radio station or switch off when shifting it to a new spot. 

Eugene and Peter have brought in two more tins taken from pieces 
of our icefidd which had broken away during the pressure. Now we 
have collected on our greatly reduced floe a reserve of food and fuel 
sufficient to last us nearly five months. 

The ice continues to behave. The fissures we now frozen oyer with 
new ice, whi<ffi to some extent binds all the floes into one large icefield. 

The mountains of Greenland now stand out more sharply and clearly. 
Through the field-glasses it is possible to see distinctly individual cliffs 
and ice precipices. 

To-day 1 took a photograph of the camp. 

We have built a snow hut for the radio station : it was very hard 
for Ernst to work outside in the wind. The sledge with the radio equi]^ 
ment is easily accommodated in the hut, and can be pushea out of it 
by breaking down the front wall, which is made of very thin slabs of 
snow. 

• Eugene has again carried out magnetic observations. 

We had a very satisfying dinnw to-day. The lads lay on the bench 
in the snow hut, sniffing the appetising aroma, of fried bearstes^. - 1 - 

cooked a huge panful, thinking it would last us about three , days. But 
the lads gave me no peace : 1^ 

"Give me a bigger helping, Dmitrich I . ... More. , . As much 
as the plate Will hold I ..." 

We ate the fresh meat with tremendous relish, and soon the pan. was 
■empty. 

"You certainly know how to Cook bearsteakl" said Peter. 

"What you espect ?" I asked him. . ■ ■ 

"Well, you see— in 1935, on the Krasstn they ^ways fed fis on bear y 
meat, and I got heartily sick of the stuff,’* ;e:q)lained Peto. . .y , ^ V; . 
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Peter's appreciation of my cooking gave me great pleasure. I never 
thought I would make a good cook I 

T^e outside temperature is 19° below zero, in the hut it is 12® below. 
It is cold, of course, but then our clothes keep dry. Moisture gets us down , 
as we have nowhere to dry our fur suits. 

The barometer is rising, which is cheering: perhaps Dame Nature 
has decided to give us a short rest. 

I told Peter that, in accordance with the promise I made him some 
time ago, I would present him with the skin of one of the bears I had 
shot. 

We have been informed by radio that the Yermak is in the Kronstadt 
roadstead, and will put to sea in the evening. Is it possible that our floe 
will shortly enter a region in which the Yertnak can approach us ? But 
we have no airfield for a plane to land ; only fragments of icefloes I 

Peter says that the ice is beginning to freeze together. Perhaps a large 
icefield will form, which we could clear and turn into an airfield. It 
would be difficult, however, for the four of us to do a job as big as this. 

The icefloes continue to freeze together. As far as the eye can 
see no water is visible. The entire mass of ice is drifting without any 
disturbances. 

Eugene determined our new position. He says we have drifted 
another ten miles. 

Peter was on watch to-night. The moon shone brilliantly ; visibility 
was so good that Peter could even make out the coast of Greenland, 
Towards morning Ernst relieved him. Soon after, I, too, got up and 
cooked the brealcfast. 

Ernst called the icebreaker Taittiyr by radio. We are glad that a 
Soviet ship is approaching us ; perhaps with the help of her radio operators 
we shall be able to improve contact with the mainland. The Taimyr 
informs us that she is still l3dng-to in a severe storm belt. The captain 
has decided at the first opportunity to lower a plane on to an icefloe 
and start a series of flights to our camp. 

We shall now maintain regular Contact with the Taimyr rmtA the 
Yermak comes up. Ernst cannot keep in contact with all the ships as 
we have only a hraited supply of electrical energy. Besides, Ernst has 
to work outdoors : he comes in every ten minutes to warm his numbed 
fibers. If he forgets to do this in time, later on he has to spend a long 
time rubbing his hands to bring them to life. 

Ernst contacted the Moscow radio stations. The forecasters prophesy 
good weather. But a prolonged calm won’t suit us ; our windmill won’t 
function, and our radio contact depends on the windihill. 

When we returned to our hut alter work we found a thick layer of 
hoarfrost on the sleeping-bags ; this is again caused by the, condensation 
of our breath, 

I played chess with Peter and Ernst. Though the cold was so intense 
that our fingers frequently went numb, we nevertheless played two games. 

Later Eugene raade ^ astronomical determination and I helped him, 
making the calculations with the chronometer, 
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I lay down to sleep, Ernst woke me and told me he had again con- 
tacted Moscow, and learned that the Yertnak is making for our station 
at top speed. We are very excited to hear how well our Motherland is 
looking after us. 

jEugene and Peter have gone to look for a suitable spot for a landing 
ground. They strapped on their skis and set off in a south-westerly 
direction. The ice over the fissures has now become strong enough to 
stand the weight of two men. There was no ice movement that they 
could notice. 

Every half-kilometre or so Eugene and Peter climbed on to a hummock 
and carefully surveyed the surrounding locality. They spotted a level 
space near one ice ridge : the dull white layers stood out clearly among 
the broken ice glittering in the rays of the sun. 

The lads lost no time in reaching the level space. I should think it 
must be a big polynia freshly covered with new, comparatively thin ice. 

Not one single snow ridge mars the ideally level surface. The ice 
here is at least 30 centimetres thick. 

Eugene and Peter were overjoyed at their find, they went out t6 
the middle of the field and paced and measured it with their strides in 
all directions. 

We believe that the light planes which the Taimyr is carrying will be 
able to land on this field. What luck I 

The lads returned by a different route, in order to examine the region 
lying east of the camp. However, they failed to discover a better field. 

February it. In an absolutely dead calm we have travelled eight 
miles southwards. 

Eugene made some cocoa and heated up the buckwheat porridge. 
We .all had a solid breakfast. 

Again we have failed to contact the Murmanets, This worries us ; 
perhaps something has happened to her. She was very bold in making 
her way deep into the icefields far away from the edge of the ice. In a 
wooden vessel this is not without its dangers. 

Ernst busied himself examining and repairing the windmill charging 
plant, c1p.flTiing the distributor, the collar and the vanes. After that, Ernst 
and I set off to examine the ice in our region. It presented a wonderful 
picture I We gazed at the distant panorama of the forbidding coastal 
cliffs of Greenland with their glacieiu ; at the huge lumps 6f ice frozen 
together, just as if they had been put through a ^ant mincing machine; 
It would be nice if the floe drifted nearer to the coast ; then we should 
be able to photograph the mountains of Greenland. 

When we returned to camp Ernst contacted the radio station on 
the Taimyr. In the meantime Eugene and Peter had returned from 
reconnaissance. They, too, are lost in admiration of the Arctic landscape, 

A Danish radio station has again offered us its services, bUt Ernst 
declined them with thanks. \ 

The barometer is falling steadily. Apparently we are not allowed a 

long rest-; soon, evidently, the vdnd will stUrt lip again. ' , . 

After playing a game of chess with Peter I sat down to' write up the 
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diary. With 22 degrees of frost it is difficult to hold the pencil in one’s 
fingers, but I force myself to do it ; one must be strong to the end and 
write down everything that happens. 

Over the radio came the announcement that cameramen have been 
sent to Sevastopol to make a film of the life of my family — ^my fatlier 
and brothers — I wonder whether the hovels in which I spent my dismal 
childhood are still standing, for in Sevastopol, as in so many cities through- 
out the country, extensive building is going on. Cameramen have also 
been sent to Dniepropetrovsk — to Peter’s birthplace. 

The moon has begun to conceal herself from us ; clouds cover her 
face. This is very disappointing as we find it difficult to work without 
the moon. On the mainland they say that only lovers need the moon. 
But out here we need her more than fill the lovers in the world. 

Febrmry 12. The night passed without a breath of wind. In the 
morning Ernst got us all out of our bags with the shout : 

"Light on the horizon I’’ 

I doubted the truth of his statement j even so, I crawled out of my bag. 
The trouble is that similar calls of "Light on the horizon’’ have already 
confused us three times, and each time it has turned out to be stars low 
on the horizon shining through cloud gaps. 

"But stars can’t shine for an hour and a half in the same spot 1 ’’ 
Ernst assured me. 'T’ve been looking at this Ught for a long time,, but 
was a bit doubtful about it and reluctant to wake you. Just have a look, 
Dmitrich ; now, I believe, after all, it’s the Taimyr's searchlight.’’ 

Peter and Eugene woke up. We crawled out of the hut and saw a 
light in the cast. Eugene drew his theodolite on it and declared : 

"That’s no star." 

Until now we could only visualise as dots on a map the ships which 
were cutting their way towards us. How comforting it was at the moment 
to see the actual beam of a ship's searchlight I 

The Taimyr seemed to sense our feelings, and started playing her 
searchlight on the horizon. 

Ernst informed the icebreaker by radio that we could see her light. 
Our announcement aroused general exultation among the crew. 

"We’ve a fine ship, she's very stron|,’’ the captain informed us over 
the radio*telephone. "I hope to .get still nearer to you. So long, we'll 
be seeing you -soon 1 . , 

We told the Taimyr that we would light a beacon in the evening, 
which she was to answer with her searchlight. 

Ernst and I climbed to the top of a high pile of pack-ice, hoping to 
see the Taimyr's smoke on the horizon. I asked Peter and Eiugene to 
go ofiE and Took in the opposite direction. . . . But we none of us saw 
any smoke. ; 

The Yermak, ^,& the radio has informed us, is: cutting her way through 
. the ice in the Gulf of Finland. 

I beg;an to cook the dinner on the primus, but the burner went wrong, 
so t finished' my culinary efforts over the blow-lamp. During dinner we 
■grew warmer and calmer. Previously we had all been shivering with cold. 
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As pre-arranged with the Taimyr, I lit a beacon by tying a flare to a 
steel rod ; Peter climbed the highest pile of pack-ice to see when the 
Taimyr put on her searchlight. We had not long to wait — & minute 
later a brilliant light flooded the horizon. 

We were blinded by the magnesium ; the flare dangled on the rope 
tied to the rod ; I waved the rod above my head and the bright flEime, 
roaring upwards, emitted cascades of sparks. Tlie Taimyr saw our signal 
clearly. 

This was our first communication by light signal, with the first Soviet 
ship to come to our aid. The crew of &e Taimyr was very bucked about 
this. 

In the evening we listened to “Latest Radio News." My father and 
brothers intend to travel to Moscow to meet me. 

We sat a long time over tea, talking about our remaining days on thfe 
floe. We were all in good spirits and cheerful. 

Only out here, on the floe, have we learned to appreciate the special 
delights of tea. We drink it five times a day ; tlm only thing that gives us 
warmth. We often say that we could kiss the person who invented tea ! 

A breeze has sprung up, the fog is getting worse. 

February 13. At 5 a.m. I woke Eugene, and he relieved me of the 
watch. I crawled wearily into my sleeping-bag, but it was a long time 
before I could get to sleep, I was chflled to the bone. As soon as I managed 
to get warm, however, I fell asleep. 

I soon woke up ; I felt reluctant to get out of my bag, and drank my 
rooming tea in bed. . 

We are feeling the cold terribly. We swear that if by the eiid of this 
month the Taimyr is unable to remove us we will definitdy set to work 
on making the hut warmer by adding a , second roof, as well as a second 
flap to the entrance. , 

Ernst refuses "to stay in the hut, instead he walks about the icefloe 
all the time, trying to get warm. 

The Taimyr has already found an icefield from which planes can , take 
off. The pilots propose to carry out air reconnaissance on the first rdght - 
the moon shines. 

Krenkel wanned up the dinner. , ' . _ 

Visibility has improved ; we have, sighted the coast, of, Greenland. 

Apparently our floe has drifted still nearer to it. 

We discussed the plan for our sraaitific report whed we teturhed to, 

the- mainland. ' ' 

During the past few dajrs we have all been in festive mood as the wmd 

has dropped and peace reigns. 

We continue transmitting the weather reports regulariy. _ , 

Pehfudfy 14. A violent gale is blowings Krenkel has had. to streng-; 
then tire roof of his radio station and our snow hut., I brohglrt in 
everytliing lying out on the snow and lashed .it do'^,.a'S on -wie dei^- 
of a ship in:' storms. , ■ 

Eugene and I took our bearings. .By midday we Imew om position . 
in two days the floe had drifted 17. miles. 
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Ernst contacted the Taimyr. The members of the crew had been 
working throughout the night, clearing the airfield, and assembling the 
plane. They ask us, too, to prepare our airfield. 

Peter, Eugene and I got out the tools and hauled them on sledges to 
the airfidd. Ernst remained behind in the camp with instructions to 
light a beacon so that the Taimyr’s airman could tell the direction of the 
wind by the smoke. 

We made our way with difficulty to the frozen polynia. It was very 
hard going over the unending ice hummocks. 

Later, I decided to return to camp and find out whether the plane had 
taken off. I arranged with the lads that I would hoist one flag if the 
take-off had been cancelled, and two if it was taking place. 

The Taimyr’s radio informed us that the wind was breaking up their 
airfield and that the crew were hastily reloading the planes on deck. 
Not only this, clearings had appeared in the ice, and on board the Taimyr 
they thought the ship might be able to break through nearer to us. 

I hoisted one flag. Shortly afterwards Peter and Eugene returned. 

Ernst then told me what had occured while I had been at the airfield. 

During our absence Ernst proceeded to light the beacon, as arranged ; 
he set fii-e to a few boards over which he poured what he thought was 
paraffin. But what he had got hold of was a tinful of benzine. As soon 
as the benzine splashed on to the fire it burst into flames and the tin 
was blown out of his hands. . . . Ernst got off lightly. It doesn’t 
bear thinking about : he was left alone in camp and might easily have 
been burnt to death. 

Towards evening the gale subsided again. The moon is shining and 
there is a magnificent display of the Aurora Borealis. 

February 15. Ernst heated the soup made from bear-cub meat and 
fried some rusks in butter, which we had with our tea. 

We listened to the morning edition of “Latest Radio News.” We 
heard that important foreign newspapers had printed leading articles 
about our expedition ; foreign countries are displaying great interest 
in the work of our station. 

^ Eugene took our bearing. In 24 hours — in a dead calm — ^we had 
drifted nine miles. Our position is 7i®i3' N. Lat. and 20“ W. Long. 

On board the Taimyr fresh attempts are being made to send up 
reconnaissance planes. Pilot Vlasov is impatient to take-off and survey 
our region. The' aeroplane is all ready and the engine running. 

We set off for the airfield, leaving Krenkel in camp. ... We had 
barely arrived, at the airfield, and recovered our breath after leaping from 
ice-block to ice-block, when Peter heard the droning of an engine. 
Hurriedly we started putting up the flags. I climbed on top of a huge 
pile , of pack-ice, and raked the sky with my field-glasses, but was unable 
to spot, the plane. Meanwhile, Ernst had lit a beacon. We waited and 
waited till we were frozen through ; then we started firing off our revolvers. 
At last after the fourth shot Krenkel let the fire down. Again I heard the 
distant drone of an engine, but could see no sign of the plane. Finally, 
we realised that pilot Vlasov had failed to find pur floe. 
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Ernst contacted the Taimyr by radio and was given the full informa- 
tion. Airman Vlasov had taken ofi twice on reconnaissance, hut could 
not spot our camp and, finding himself in a thidt cloud bank, made a 
landing near the ice-breaker Murman. The airman Cherevichny, from 
the Murman, had also taken off on reconnaissance but had not yet returned. 

The fog grew denser and we all assembled in the camp. We settled 
with the Taimyr that she should not hurry and try to do the impossible, 
but to look out for clearings in the ice. It is essential to get all our precious 
gear safely off the floe : every trifle on the North Pole Station will be 
treasured by the Arctic Museum. The ships must try and come as close 
in to us as possible ; our transfer by plane will be a lengthy and difficult 
operation, and entail a certain amount of risk. 

There is only half a degree of frost to-day, and sleet is falling. The 
walls of our snow hut are melting rapidly. Water drips from the canvas 
ceiling on to the sleeping-bags. Oar hooded deer-skin coats and fur 
overalls are wet through. They appear to have absorbed a great deal 
of moisture, but in frosty weather they become stiff, and hence we do not 
feel the dampness. 

February 16. The pilot Cherevichny, who took off from the Murman, 
has not yet returned to the ship. He must have made a forced landing 
somewhere. This morning Eugene and Peter asked my permission to 
go and search for Cherevichny, but with the fog growing denser every 
minute, I absolutely refused to allow the lads to go off on such a rislsy 
expedition. 

The temperature is rising water continually streams dow the walls 
of our hut. We have to sit down to diimer in our oilskins, but even these 
don't afford us much protection — water drips down on to our heads from 
the canvas ceiling, and runs down inside our collars. 

The Taimyr has again informed us by radio that Cherevichny has 
not yet returned to his ship. This is causing us great anxiety. The 
weather cleared a little at midday and ! allowed the lads to go and. - 
search for Cherevichny’s plane. Eugene fixed up the cine-camera and 
he and Shirshov set off in an easterly direction. I stood by the tent, 
following them through my field-glasses. 

Suddenly I heard the roar of a.n engine, and shouted out joyfully : 

"Ernst I a plane I" 

Krenkel immediately lit the beacon. 

Vlasov’s tiny plane appeared high above the camp. I brought out 
the camera and took shots of it. Vlasov circded over us twice, and then' 
headed for the airfield. ' 

I went radng off to the airfield, which is two kilometres away, But 
before I had run one kilometre Vlasov had already landed. , 

The pilot climbed out of the cockpit and canie to meet . me. ^ 

It is hard to describe the intense emotion we both felt on meeting. 
We met half-way, threw ourselves into each other’s arms, and hugged 
each other. Neither of us could speak for emotion. I laid ipy head on 
his shoulder to recover my breath, but Vlasov thought ! was crying. 

He raised my head, saying : 
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"There, there 1 Take it easy." 

And I answered ; 

"It is nothing, nothing. . . . Why are you so excited ?” 

Thus we stood looking at one another for several minutes, speechless 
with delight. 

Then we wallted back to the airfield, where Navigator Dorofeyev 
had been left, and I embraced him also. 

Meanwhile Vlasov climbed into the cockpit of the plane and brought 
out a case of tangerines and some beer. 

"A present from the men on the Taimyr,” he said, smiling. 

I thanked him warmly, then he handed me a packet of letters from 
my friends on the staff of Pravda. This was our first mail since the day 
we took off from Moscow. 

Vlasov told us that he discovered our camp quite by chance. He 
was out on a search for Cherevichny’s plane, and in the distance he 
sighted our position. 

I had no wish to hold up Vlasov's plane. Tlie engine was ticking, 
and night was coming on. Though I must admit, I was loath to let go 
a man who had so recently been in Moscow. 

Vhsov suggested that I should assemble the camp equipment prior 
to our transfer to the ships by plane. I refused emphatically, declaring : 

"Until you find Cherevichny you are not to make a flight to our 
camp 1" 

He smiled and said : 

"I promise you, Dmitrich, I shall find Cherevichny. I give you my 
solemn oath 1" 

Then we embraced once more and I parted from him and Dorofeyev 
with great warmth. 

And a few minutes later the plane was in the air. 

All of a sudden a feeling of such weariness came over me, that I 
longed to sit down. I walked over to an ice-pack and 1 sat down ; I 
took off my fur shirt and waistcoat ; then I got up, flung them over my 
shoulders, -and picking up the case of tangerines and beer slowly made 
my way back to camp. 

On my return I told Ernst about my meeting- with the airmen. Soon 
Eugene and Peter came in : their search had been in vain. They had 
been deceived by a black dot which they sighted in the distance. But 
when they got closer they discovered it was the winch which had been 
carried away in the recent ice jamming. 

Before Eugene and Peter’s return Ernst and I bad decided not to 
tell the lads that we had been brought a present until after dinner, when 
we would bring out the tangerines and beer as a surprise. 

: Quite casually as it were, I mentioned in the course of our conversation 
that it would he nice if we had a glass of beer, or a tangerine instead of 
pudding. Peter laughed and said : 

- "I’ll , say it would be nice ! But we’ll have to wait till we get to 
• Leningrad." 

■ Eugene somehow Sensed straight away there was something siwpicious 
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in my talk, and he ruined my little plan by feeling our sleeping-bags 
where, of course, he discovered the beer-bottles. . . . After drinking 
the beer we proceeded to savour the tangerines. 

In the evening, over the radio, the officers of the Taimyr suggested 
that our camp should be transferred to the ship by plane. I refused 
categorically, and again repeated : 

"You must look for Cherevichny first. Until you find him there's no 
need to fly over here.” 

To-day Eugene ascertained by his instruments that the floe was 
pitching. He thought the pitch was caused by the swell coming from 
the east. 

The outside temperature is now 15® below zero, and the moon is 
shining brightly. 

I am very concerned about Cherevichny : I wonder if he has any 
food with him, or warm clothing ? Or a rifle ? . . . 

February 17. During the night lighting their way by searchlights the 
icebreakers T aimyr and Murman made some headway. To me, they seem 
already quite close. Numerous flares are being sent up by the Murman. 

I turned in for a sleep, as I had been on night watch : Ernst relieved 
me. It was a long time before I could drop off t my upderwear was 
stiU damp from my trip to the airfield. I asked Ernst to put an extra 
cover over me ; he gave me his deer-skin coat. 

To-day we have left the 71st parallel. If we drift for another 59 geo- 
graphical minutes the total length of our drift on the floe wiU be 20“ of 
latitude. This is a great distance, bearing in mind the specisd conditions 
of the Central Polar Basin. 

We lay in our sleeping-bags, discussing the result of our drift. It is 
pleasant to think that everything we planned a year ago has now been 
realised. True, life brought much that was new and unexpected in our 
plan. In particular, our drift turned out to be swifter than we had 
anticipated. 

One of the most interesting subjects of pur scientific research has 
been the study of the movement of the ice covering the surface of the 
Arctic Ocean. The speed of our drift varied : at times we practically 
stayed in one spot, at other times we travelled at a speed of 43, kilometres 
a day. Our drift was particularly rapid in, the later period, siuce the 
floe entered the Greenland Sea. 

Resting as we now are, we. speak of this as if it.were.a matter of the 
past, , 

We shall certainly be able to answer many questions in which' saience 
is interested.. What causes the movement of the ice . A provisional 
study of tte data obtained by Peter and froui their observations 

reveals the following picture : the ice drift is caused by two forces. Oub 
of these forces is the wind. The second is to be found in the ocean, which 
drives the ice southwards regardless of the direction of the wind. 

What is this second force ? The simplest explanation of it. would be : 
to presume the existence in the central part of the Arctic Ocean pt a ' 
surface current drawing the ice southwards, to the coast of Greenland,* 
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The observations of our young scientists Peter and Eugene, however, 
have shown a reverse picture : it is not the current that draws the ice, 
but the movement of the ice which draws the upper layers of the water. 

Apparently the general weatlier cycle in the Central Polar Basin 
determines the predominance of north or north-west winds. These 
winds force the ice to move towards the Greenland Sea, where it is caught 
up by the swift so-called East Greenland current sweeping in from the 
north. 

We are able to confirm this deduction by the data of the observations 
which Shirshov conducted with the aid of the current-meter. 

We now recall the difficult days of working the winch, in order to 
take the depth-soundings. Wliat results did we obtain from these 
soundings ? They enabled us to draw a relief map of the bed of the 
North Arctic Ocean from the North Pole to the Greenland Sea. 

Shii’shov established that from the Pole to 86“4o' N. Lat. our floe 
drifted over a deep valley with a very sloping bed. Here the maximum 
depth reached 4,400 metres. Then the bed began to rise, and irregularities 
appeared. Wlien we reached 83‘‘$6' N: Lat. we found an underwater 
elevation beneath us. Later the depth again increased : we drifted over 
deep hollows situated only 40 miles from the north-east foreland of 
Greenland. 

We had crossed the so-called “Nansen threshold.” 

It was presumed that between Spitzbergen and the north-east foreland 
the sea bottom was considerably elevated. Scientists held that this was 
the threshold separating the Arctic Ocean from the Greenland Sea. 
Shirshov established that the depth of the ocean in this region was 
1,430 metres, and in the central psirt of the strait it is, undoubtedly, still 
greater. 

We established thirty-eight hydrological stations. 

Investigations proved that Atiantic waters penetrating to the Arctic 
Ocean through the broad gate between Greenland and Spitzbergen 
reach the Pole and spread through the Central Polar Basin. At all the 
hydrological stations, under a thin layer of cold Arctic water, Peter 
discovered a layer of warm Atlantic water. 

Fedorov’s observations are of great value to science. 

And now our expedition on the drifting floe is coming to the end of 
its work. 

Peter and Eugene left the tent but soon returned, and told me they had 
decided to go out on reconnaissance, to search for Cherevichny’s plane. 

Again I followed them through my field-glasses. 

In "Latest Radio News” a letter was broadcast addressed to me from 
the workers at the Onega factory, telling me how proud they are of our 
work on the floe. They declare that the North Pole Station will bring 
glory to the Motherland, and urge us to continue to justify the confidence 
of Comrade Stalin. 

As I listened to these last lines of their letter, I mentally answered 
the workers : "Of course we shall.; never fear I” 

, Erast has just contacted the Taimyr, . She reports that Vlasov has 
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found Cherevichny and brought him back to the Mwman, Also, during 
his flight Vlasov discovered wide polynias and has plotted the course for 
the ships to take in order to reach oar camp. 

I hoisted the flag, as arranged, for this good news had to be signalled 
to our scouts, Eugene and Peter. 

Shortly afterwards the Taimyr informed us by radio that Vlasov had 
intended, after finding Cherevichny, to fly over to our camp again to 
tell me he had kept his word ; on his way, however, the weather changed 
for the worse, and the pilot ran into dense fog, so he turned back and 
made a landing on a tiny icefloe near the ship. 

No signs of our scouts as yet. I wonder where they can have got to ? 

The wind had risen and I grew anxious. But then Ernst sighted our 
lads in the distance returning to camp. My heart grew lighter. I’ll 
never let anyone go off on these trips again. 

Shirshov came in feeling a bit sore : 

“What’s the idea of hoisting the flag if there's no emergency ?'' he 
grumbled. 

We had arranged to hoist the flag only in the event of an emergency 
in the camp, Up till now we had had no need to use this agreed signal, 
for in times of crisis we have always been together. This time, however, 
it was the only way of getting the lads back from their search quickly. 

Eugene and Peter described their expedition. They saw a number 
of floes suitable for landing grounds. At some distance from the camp 
they found traces of our equipment; tom lengths of percale, boards, 
and various oddments. ; , . 

Our scouts were dead beat and , turned into their bags, falling asleep 
immediately. 

February 18. Eugene relieved me of my watch. He took advantage 
of the re-appearance of the stars to take our bearings. Our new position 
is 70^54’ N. Eat. and i 9 ® 5 o' E. Long. 

We all slept badly last night. The strain of the last few days is 
beginning to tell. I played a game of chess with Ernst. Later we left 
the tent together, I took my binoculars with me and started to sc^ the 
horizon. AU of a sudden I saw a trail of smoke and soon after sighted 
the masts and fuimels of a ship. I called the lads, shouting : ,, 

“Come here 1 I can see a ship 1 “ , * i, 

I lit the beacon and hoisted the flag on a pile of pack-ice^ As the 
ship is already approaching our floe it means we shall soon be siraong 

our own people I ; . ^ • 

We listened to “Latest Radio News." Evidently our work is b^g 
highly ' appreciated abroad. The newspap^s report that the great 
drifting expedition in the Central Polar Basin is drawing to a close. 

We have calculated that the ships will soon move into clear water, 
and be able to moor at the edge of the ice about two kilometres av^y 

from our station. „ 1 *1. 

Peter and Eugene proceeded to shave. In their kumy they cut 
themselves, Fedorov suffered the most. Krepkel and I decided to 
postpone shaving till morpingi 
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We assembled in the tent and drafted a radiogram to Comrade Stalin, 
the leaders of the Party, and the Government, to be transmitted when 
we abandon the floe. 

In the evening we saw two brilliant searchlights from the ships. 

At I a.m. Eugene computed that we had drifted 7 miles to the south. 

We lit a big beacon. The Taimyr sent over a radio message saying 
they could see our fire distinctly. They are in high spirits 1 

Decisive hours lie ahead : we shall soon bid farewell to the floe which 
has carried us so faithfully for nine long months. Although the icefield 
has broken up during the last few days even the remaining fragment has 
served us well. We all think affectionately of our chilly floe. . . . 

I must admit, I did not like the idea of being removed froin the 
icefloe by plane : you cannot take a big load on a plane, and we had 
decided to bring back every bit of equipment with us, even down to the 
remaining food supplies. 

Our radio station is especially dear to us. Meteorologists and weather 
forecasters the world over have reason to be grateful to it ; four times 
daily by means of this radio station, we transmitted weather reports 
from the Central Polar Basin. 

Eugene and Peter inspected and lashed down the sledge on which 
we had loaded the results of the scientific work on the North Pole station. 
This cargo we guard as we would our very lives. Ernst says jokingly 
that all the secrets of the Central Polar Basin are piled on this sledge. 

A , detailed map of our drift will be drawn on the basis of our scientific 
observations. We feel confident that the results of our hydrological 
work will help scientists to forecast the conditions of the ice. 

We also know that on the basis of the data we have obtained, a 
chart of magnetic declinations in the region through which we have 
drifted will be drawn up ; this wiU assist airmen m trans-arctic flights 
from Europe to America. 

It won’t be long now before we see our beloved Motherland, when 
we can say : 

"Our duty to the people has been fulfilled, the task set us by Stalin 
has been carried out 1” 

Fehrmty 19. This is the last day of the North Pole Station, 

I shall never forget these last twenty-four hours. 

Yesterday we didn’t eat our supper — ^we were too excited to swallow 1 
Moreover, I had cooked an indifferent dinner; it was one of those 
occasions when the cabbage soup and buckwheat porridge turned out 
badly and we hardly touched either dish. The saucepans containing the 
last meal cooked by us on the floe were left standing on the table. 

At I a.m, Peter came on watch—- it was his turn for camp duty. It 
was supposed to be my day off, but I was unable to sleep and anyway 
I , disliked the idea of leaving Peter all by himself on a night of sudx 
intense strain ; so I sat down to play chess with him. Every half-hour 
we went outside to see if any more of our floe had broken off. 

' Our floe is now only 30 metres wide. Moreover it has cracked again 
in four new places. We make regular inspections of the fissures, so that 
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in case of pressure we should be able to haul out our precious cargo, which 
is loaded on sledges. 

This morning every^ing proceeded as usual : Eugene carried out 
meteorological observations, Ernst transmitted the weather report to 
the Taimyr, and I lost four games of chess to Peter. 

Later we went out and were greeted by the beam of a searchlight 
piercing the sky. Soon the beam began raking the horizon ; they were 
evidently tr 5 dng to find us, but could not. 

We climbed the nearest hummock. On the way I picked up a tin 
of benzine. Quickly tearing off our fur waistcoats we soaked them in 
the fuel, hoisted them on top of sticks and set light to them. Twice we 
lit a bonfire of rags ; old furs and felt boots soaked in parafiin. It burned 
magnificently, red tongues of flame leaping high into the sky. 

Merry behaved badly in the night. As soon as the silver beam of 
the sear^light pointed in our direction he set up a furious barking. My 
nerves were so taut that I could not stand it ; I seized Merry and squeezed 
him tightly between my knees, and he stopped. But as soon as I let him 
go he rushed off to the neighbouring floe and there, feeling himself quite 
safe, started barking again, and kept it up until the searchhght went out. 

At 6 a.m. Ernst took over the watch. 

Stars had appeared in the sky and Eugene took our bearings, 

I only slept three hours, but I woke feeling refreshed ; except that 
my heart was beating irregularly ; now and again it seemed to stop. 
At midday I was just about to start meteorological observations, 
when I received a radio request from the ships : “Send up flares, 
light beacons." 

I was indignant : all night long we had been burning benzine and 
parafiin, and they still called for more light : 

"Where do they think we are, Baku ?” asked Ernst, disgruntled. 

Nevertheless we lit more beacons. 

At I p.m. the ships’ funnels started belching black smoke ; they were 
quite near by now. 

I decided to tidy myself up. I started to shave, but my hand shook 
with excitement. ... I cut myself and drew blood. I looked at my 
face in the mirror : horror I We Imdn’t washed since New Year's Day I 
My hands were like a chimney-sweep’s. I tried to rub the dirt off them 
with snow, but only rubbed it in the more. 

At a p.m. the ships reached tire edge of the ice, and moored alongside. 
Through my field-glasses I could see men hurrying to land on the ice. 

I could not restrain my emotion, I turned aside, pd tears of joy 
ran down my cheeks^ ... I saw that Peter was blinking hard; he 
too turned his head away. 

We felt happy yet at the same time rather sorry to leave the floe 
we had lived on for so long. 

Men carrying banners were coming towards us. I rushed forward 
to meet them. From two directions the men of the Taim^ and the 
Murman were approaching. Among them were comrades with whom I 
had previously worked at polar stations. They proceeded to embrace 
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US and toss us in tlie air in their enthusiasm — ^they nearly tore my fur 
waistcoat. 

The camp is winding up its existence. We gathered round the radio 
and signed the last radiogram to Comrade Stalin ; which Ernst proceeded 
to transmit. Again a lump rose in my throat, I turned away quicldy. 

Sailors, stokers, cameramen, polar workers — all flung themselves on 
me : 

"Dmitrich, let me have your cup 1” 

"Just autograph this book I” 

"Let me have a packet of dried fruit as a memento I" "A tablet of 
pea soup I” "A tin of tomatoes I" 

We dug out the living-tent which was almost completely snowed 
under. We hauled it down carefully, folded it up and placed it on a 
sledge. 

The floe is now stripped bare. 

I bid farewell to the floe, and made my last round of the camp. 

I came to the flag-pole from which fluttered Stalin's portrait, whicli 
I carefully took down. 

I admit it made me sad to leave the icefloe on which we had lived 
274 days. It had. proved so enduring and, hospitable. 

Ernst came out of his radio hut. He had juiit been calling all stations 
and telling them that radio station "UPOL" had completed its work in 
the Central Polar Basin. 

We demolished the snow walls of the radio station, hauled out the 
sledges and bid farewell to our camp for the last time. 

Now we are on our way to the ships. High on a hummock flutters 
the flag of the U.S.S.R. I hoisted the flag of our Motherland on a pile 
of pack-ice, lashed down the flagpole, and was the last man to leave 
the floe. 

We are leaving the flag in memory of our drift. It will go on drifting 
through the sea until the icefloe melts away. 

I turned back, lashed the flagpole stiU more firmly so that the wind 
should not blow it down. 

Farewell North Pole Station. At last our Stalinist watch out here 
has come to an end I 

I am now on the Murman. Wo drew lots as to which ship we should 
sail in, and Ernst and I drew the Murman, As I sit in this comfortable 
cabin, writing these last lines, turning over the pages of my diary, I 
feel as if I am still on the icefloe, that the present is a dream— -a sweet 
and happy dream. . . . But no, this is no dream ; 1 am on board a 
Soviet ship, among friends, among my beloved Soviet people. 


Tiffi 



